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Bruhl. 


WIT ſhould have loft all title to the cha- 
racer of curious travellers, if we had omitted to 
viſit Brubl, the country reſidence of the Elector 
of Cologne. It was marked down by my friend 
at Duſſeldorf, among the merkwiirdigheiten, and 
urged upon us by ſeveral gentlemen at the public 
table, as well as by our valet de place, who took 
this opportunity of convincing us, that his know- 
ledge extended beyond the limits of the city 
walls. It was not more than one poſt and an 
half out of the dire& road to Bonn;—the wea- 
ther was fine we had the day before us ;— 
no urgent buſineſs called us to Bonn in the fore- 
noon ; — and we ſhould ſtill be able to reach it 
in the afternoon, No reaſonable objection, 
therefore, could be made to the propoſition. 
Vor. II. B Though, 
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Though, to confeſs the truth, if ſo many cir- 
cumſtances had not concurred to ſupport this 
motion, I ſhould have oppoſed it. 

I had ſeen many noblemen's ſeats in England, 


- ſome in France, and not a few of the principal 


country-houſes in Holland; ſo that my curioſity 
was pretty well ſatisfied. After the novelty of 
theſe objects is over, their great and formal 
ſimilarity becomes irkſome. The little diver- 
ſity that is perceived between the one and the 
other, ſcarcely compenſates for the trouble of 
being conducted from apartment to apartment, 
and liſtening to the hiſtories of family pictures, 
which you forget the moment you leave the 
place; or of rich embroidery, worked by female 
perſonages, with whom we have never had the ho- 
nour of being acquainted. I find it rather trou- 
bleſome to be obliged to admire, out of courteſy to 
the exhibitor, their ſtate beds —Chineſe hangings 
—vales—Bruſſels or Goblintapeſtry—inlaid floors, 


 f{i}k damaik curtains and chairs, and ſettees 


glittering with golden fringe—mantle-pieces ſup- 
ported by ſphinxes and mermaids—a Bacchus, 


or a dolphin, ſupporting a ſideboard or a marble 


ſlab 


The rich beaufet which coloured ſerpents grace, 
Where gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face 


angels innumerable, finely gilt, to adorn the 
frame 


HE RHINE, _ 
frame of a large mirrour—cherubs diſgraced 
into candleſticks, ſprawling from on high, to 
illuminate mortals below—Cupids with gar- 
lands of flowers, ſuſpended in alto relievo over 
an alcove=the three Graces ornamenting a ſtove 


or oven, and as inevitably expoſed to the heat 


of a fiery furnace, as Shadrach, Meſhach, and 


Abednego—Gods and Goddeſſes condemned to 


ſupport muſic galleries, or the balluſtrades of a 
ſpacious ſtair-caſe, —and. yet it is theſe which 
furniſh the chief materials of that ſplendour 
which is the general ſubject of admiration. 


Do not imagine, Sir, that I deſpiſe any of 
theſe Divinities, or wiſh to pick a general quar- 
rel with them. I am much their advocate; for 


it really ſtrikes me, that their Godſhips are 


treated with unpardonable indignity, thus to be 
hacked and hewa out into ſuch ſubordinate ſer- 
vices, at the caprice of poor mortal man, Nor 
am I in the leaſt influenced by the unlucky ac- 
cident which befel me when Neptune ran the 


prongs of his trident into my occiput, as I was 


ſtepping backwards to contemplate the ſtatue of 
a Venus, to more advantage, It was not the 
Venus de Medicis, whoſe perfect ſymmetry of 


ſhape is accompanied with a gloom of counte- 


nance, as if ſhe was diſſatisfied with her pro- 
4 feſſion, 
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4 THE RHINE 
ſeſſion. It was the other Venus; the 

—— Erycina Ridens, 

Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido. 

But as the God meant me no harm, for the blow 
was aimed at Erechthonius, J ſincerely forgive] 
him. Perhaps part of the fault was my own, 
in being ſo very attentive to this laughter-loving 
dame, who generally leads her admirers into 
ſome bad ſcrape or other. Tf | 

Nor have I contracted a diſguſt for ſilks 
and ſattins, or any of their appendages. Where 
the man of fortune unites with the principles of 
juſtice, benevolence and charity, a taſte for this 
ſpecies of elegance; where, after making all 
his immediate dependants, and natural claimants, 
as happy as their ſtate will admit, he encou- 
rages genius with the ſuperfluity, he does well. 
But theſe luxuries are paltry ſubſtitutes for the 
leaſt mental quality, and they excite indigna- 
tion, when they are the trophies of oppreſſion. 


The name of the country-houſe is properly 
Auguſtbourg ; but as it is ſituated adjacent to 
the ſmall but pleaſing city of Brubl, it is not 
deemed a miſnomer to give it the fame appella- 
tion. The palace and city are placed in a fer- 
tile vale, diſtant about two leagues, from Co- 
logne, and three from Bon. The intermediate 

country 
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country is delightful, open, variegated, and at 
the ſeaſon of our journey, it was laden with 
plenty. The country-houſe, or to adopt the 
elevated ſtile of the inhabitants, the palace is 
ſituated on the ſouth-eaſtern ſide of the town. 
It has nothing extraordinary in its external 
appearances, or ſtile of architecture; it being 
upon a level with the ſecond or third claſs of 
country ſeats in England. It is placed in the 
centre of a very large area, forming a baſſe- cour 
to each front. This baſſe-cour is not kept in 
the order it deſerves. A general negligence 
ſeems to indicate, that it is no favourite ſpot of 
the Elector, and ſpreads a gloom over the mind, 
more than abſolute ruins. LTD e | | 
The immediate entrance into the manſion is 
peculiar for the palace of a prince; and by no | 
means favourable to the idea of dignity. It is | ſ 1 
by means of a gate-way, which runs through 
the centre of the building, after the manner of 
ſome large inns. On the left hand of tkis paſ- 
ſage, upon entering from the city, is a large 
and ſuperb ſtair-caſe, profuſely ornamented with 
paintings and ſtatues. The firſt coup d'oei 
brought to my recollection the magnificent ſtair- 
caſe at Chatſworth, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Devonſhire, But as the latter is connected with 
a noble hall, dignity and ſuitability are well 
3: pre- 
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preſerved, whereas the defect of each in the 
manſion at Brubl, is very ſtriking. The im- 
mediate acceſs to this coſtly ornament, is from 
the public paſſage juſt mentioned, from which 
it is ſeparated merely by iron palliſadoes. This 
mode of conſtruction is not only inelegant, but 
it expoſes this choice workmanſhip to every 
hurricane of duſt, and the manſion to every cur- 
rent of wind. 1 

On the right hand, as we enter from the town, 
are the offices for ſervants. Our guide com- 
menced his circuit on this ſide, and firſt intro- 
duced us into a large billiard- room, which had 
the ſingularity of being wainſcotted with Dutch 
tiles, if you will allow the catachrefis : hence 
to the family Chapel, thence to various other 
apartments, large and ſmall, deſtined for every 
purpoſe which luxury can invent or diverſify, 
Morning cabinets, evening cabinets, ſtate rooms, 
drawing-rooms, ſaloons, bed-rooms, with pri- 
vate chapels contiguous, &c. &c. Much has 
been expended to give ſeveral of theſe apart- 
ments great eclat. The wainſcots are of a vivid 
colour, and moſt profuſely ornamented; but 
they are not in the moſt modern tafte. 

J muſt beg of you to furniſh theſe apart- 
ments in the beſt manner you can, with the 
ample materials I. have already given you, as 

* "0p 
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the furniture properly belonging to them was 


already conveyed to Franckfort, preparatory to 
the election of the Emperor; being deſtined to 
exhibit their ſplendour in honour of that ſolemnity. 
Two of the apartments are peculiarly grand, 
viz, the drawing-room, and large ſaloon; as 
alſo the veſtibule of the ſtair-caſe. The ceil- 
ings of theſe are painted by Anuducci and Carioli, 
in a very elegant and pleaſing taſte, The ſub- 
ject of the ſaloon I remember is the Banquet 
of the Gods; the others I have forgotten; but 
they were all of the celeſtial kind. One of 
theſe painters, Carioli, received not leſs than 
about five thouſand pounds ſterling, for paint- 
ing the large ſaloon. Satisfied with this ample 
addition to his former fortune, he reſolved to 
retire from buſineſs, Burt he was ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited by ſome other German prince, to reſume 
the pencil; and ſeduced by terms too advan- 
tageous to be reſiſted, he complied with the 
requeſt, As he was engaged in the exerciſe of 
his art, the conſtrained poſture made him giddy, 
deprived him of his ſenſes, By being occupied 
among cceleſtials, he forgot that he was mortal, 
—1jmagined himſelf an angel, —attempted to fly, 
—threw himſelf from the lofty ſcaffold, - and 

fell dead upon the floor. | 
B 4 The 
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The gardens belonging to this palace, do not 
merit a deſcription. | 


I could give you further information concern- 
ing this chateau; but ſhall only obſerve, that it 
was built by Clement Auguſtus, begun in the year 
1728, and finiſhed in the year 1740. The an- 
cient caſtle, its predeceſſor, has been ſo fre- 
quently attacked and defended by contending 
parties, that the hiſtory of its dangers, ſufferings, 
and triumphs, would be the hiſtory of the wars 
which diſturbed this part of Germany for many 
centuries. | 


This viſit to Brubl, which was ſo perfectly 
indifferent to me, before I undertook it, was 
the occaſion of a very conſiderable alteration in 
the plan of our journey. We had originally 
propoſed to deſcend the Rhine from Mentz to 
C olcgne, in a boat, upon our return from Frank- 
fort; in order to enjoy the romantic ſcenes 
that exhibit themſelves on each ſide of the 
ſtream, particularly from Mentz to Bonn. We 
intended to take our paſſage at Cologne to Cleves 
or Arnheim, in one of thoſe larger veſſels I de- 
ſcribed in the preceding letter. We had ſup- 
preſſed a wiſh formerly entertained of paying a 
viſit to Spa, or Aix-la-Chapelle, in conſequence 

2 : of 
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of information received that the troubles pre- 
valent in the Biſhoprick of Liege, and the parts 
adjacent, had deterred company from frequent- 
ing either of thoſe places. But our hoſt aſſured 
us, that theſe troubles had an influence upon 
Spa alone, and that Aix-la-Chapelle was unu- 
ſually brilliant, both from the cauſe which 
diſtreſſed. Spa, and from the preſence of 
the French nobility, who were obliged to 
leave their country, We alſo learned that 
Aix-la-Chapelle was not more than eighteen 
ſtunde, or one day's journey from Bonn. This 
ſtate of things determined us to alter our courſe, 
upon our return; and after deſcending the 
Rhine from Mentz, to proceed from Bonn to 
Aix; and thence to Mazſtricht, in our courſe 
homewards. | 
Be not alarmed, my dear Sir. The change 
of purpoſes ſhall make no alteration in my 
narrative. If you will allow this ſmall di- 
greſſion to Bruhl, another to Yiſbaden, and 
an Epiſode to Frankfort, I am determined to 


keep cloſe to my ſubject, the Rhine; and to drop 
my pen when I drop that. 


P. S. I ſhould have told you that among the 
ſmall number of paintings which adorn this 
man- 
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10 | ＋ HE RHINE. 
manſion, the maſt: diſtinguiſhed are The Maid 


F Orleans, armed cap-a-pie, kneeling before a 


Crucifix ; this is attributed to Rubens; and 
the Crucifixion of our Saviour in the Chapel, 
painted by Yanderwerf, in the delicate tile for 
which he was diſtinguiſhed, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXL 


5 Bonn, 


THERE is ſomething in the tout enſemble 
of Bonn, which renders it peculiarly agreeable ; 
and were [I deſtined to reſide in any ſpot along 
the Rhine, which I have viſited, perhaps I 
ſhould give this the preference. As you have 
already ſeen how charmed I was with Cleves, 
you may ſuſpect me of being an inconſtant 
lover, and changeable as the objects before 
me. But this is not the caſe. It is one thing, 
to admire as a viſitor, and another to prefer as 
a conftant companion, .Cleves excels in richneſs, 
wildneſs, and extent of proſpect: It treats 
the eye from different points of view with num- 
berleſs ſcenes of the romantic kind: but Bonn 
is more agreeably ſituated for a perpetual re- 
ſidence. It is better adapted to the ſolitary | 
evening walk; or to little excurſions either on 
horſe-back, or in a carriage; and much better 
ſupplied - with agreeable ſociety, if the general 
report be true. To the north and weſt of this 

ſmall 
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ſmall city, the country is fine and open, and 
very fruitful in various kinds of grain. To- 
wards the ſouth, a majeſtic range of hills pre- 
ſents itſelf to view; upon the declivity of 
which commences the'cultivation of the grape; 
and whoſe feet are bathed by the Rhine.—In 


general the ground is not ſo elevated nor de- 


preſſed in every direction, as in the country 


ſurrounding Cleves, but it has that kind of 
undulatory ſurface, which makes ſome of the 
inland provinces of England ſo agreeable ; by 


ſoftening the ſubhme into the beautiful, and 


changing the horrors of rough craggy roads, 


where every ſtep muſt be taken with a degree 
of caution, in many parts at leaſt, into the ideas 


of ſafety, eaſe, and expedition. 


This city is alſo the favourite reſidence of the 


Elector of Cologne, and of conſequence 1s the 
refort of perſons of faſhion, which renders the 
manners more polite, converſation more free 
and intereſting, and raiſes the people above 


abject poverty. Theſe are the ſentiments 1 
have been taught to entertain, by what I have 
ſeen, and by what I have heard from thoſe who 


were well acquainted with both cities, From. 
this cauſe, although it is deſtitute of commerce 
or of any conſiderable manufactures, it appears 
much more above want, than either Cleves 


or 


— 
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or Cologne. It is infinitely more gay than the 
latter city. Heavens forgive my mundane ideas, 
but I acknowledge that the ſight of ladies and 
gentlemen who ſet off to advantage the beauties 
of a fine perſon, by elegance of dreſs, is far 
more refreſhing to my Opticks, than it is to 


behold ſwarms of eccleſiaſticks, and herds of 


thoſe Ourang Outangs of the true e Catholic faith, 
mendrcant Friars. 


The ſuperior riches of this town are manifeſted 
before you enter it, by the appearance of 
the Saints and Crucifixes, which it is uſual 
in Roman Catholic countries to place by 
the way-ſide, and principally adjacent to the 
gates of their cities; in order to ſeize every 


opportunity to excite flagging devotion. — 


Theſe we perceived were kept in neat re- 
pair. Nay, ſome of them were painted and 
gilt with a degree of ſplendour. Whereas 
in eyery. other place, through which we had 
paſſed, and particularly at Cologne, they all ap- 
peared in a deep decline; fo that, if it were a 
principle with theſe holy perſonages, that Cha- 
rity begins at home, they would commence their 
miracles by repairing a rotten leg, letting a 
diſlocated arm, and giving the whole of their 
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14 | THE RHIN E. 
bodies a new cloathing of paint, to preſerve 
them from the inclemency of winter. 
Documents are before me, by means of 
which I could give you a complete hiſtory of 
Bonn, from its origin, through its troubles, to 
its preſent more proſperous ſtate. But as the 
incidents which haye befallen this city, are not 
effentially different from thoſe to which every 
other city has been expoſed, in turbulent times, 
I ſhall not detain you. It is ſaid, that the 
original name was Verona, but that it was af- 
terwards called Bonn, from the appellation 
Caſtra Bona, given by the ſixth Roman Legion, 
that was encamped here a conſiderable time. 
The town is ſuppoſed to contain twelve thouſand 
inhabitants; the greater number of which are, 
in one capacity or other, dependant upon the 
court. The town itſelf has nothing very pleaſing; 
the ſtreets are ſmall; and the fortifications are 
in a ruinous ſtate; but the houſes in general 
manifeſt a deſirable equality; and, excluſive of 
the Electoral palace, there are very few ſtately 
manſions to inſult the dwellings of their neigh- 
bours, on the one hand; not are there on the 
other, ſtrong marks of extreme poverty among 
the inhabitants in general. 

The Univerſity begins to flouriſh under the 


auſpices of the preſent Elector. Diſſatisfied 
with 
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with the wretched ſtate of ſcience at Cologne, 
and with the condu& of the inhabitants, he 
has declared that thoſe ſtudents who ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by their aſſiduity and capaci- 
ties, in the Univerſity of Bann, ſhall be pre- 
ferred to vacant charges in Church or State, 
while every ſtudent in Law, Phyſic, or Divinity, 
at the Univerſity of Cologne, ſhall be for ever 
excluded from employment in every part of his 
domains. This declaration was made in the 
year 1789; and it will in all probability be the 
total ruin of the Colognian Academy. 
Another inftitution favourable to Science, is 
a Literary Society, of which the Elector is alſo 
member. Their object is, to purchaſe differ- 
ent literary Journals and other publications, and, 
to read differtations given in occaſionally, by any 
of their own body. They aſſemble in an apart- 
ment at the Maiſon de Ville. Their number 
amounts to about one hundred. 
The preſent Elector is much eſteemed as a 
man of ſenſe, moderation, and beneficence. He 
ſhews pomp and parade as little as his elevated 
ſtation will permit. Although a Biſhop, nay, an 
Archbiſhop, he has nothing of the Churchman, 
and prefers the virtues which ſpring up in a 
liberal, well-cultivated mind, to the weeds 
and, nettles of an eccleſiaſtical encloſure. I 
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need not tell you, he is of the Auſtrian houſe, 
and brother to the preſent Emperor Leopold.“ 
But to my journal. 


We arrived at our inn, The Imperial Court, 


about three o'clock in the afternoon, and con- 


ſequently too late for a ſeat at the public table. 
But a good ſubſtitute was ſerved up, with due 
expedition, in our own apartment; and not 
having any other to pay us the compliment, 
we drank our own welcome to Bonn, in a glaſs 
of choice Rheniſh wine. After a ſhort repoſe, 
and taking our coffee a- la Frangoiſe, we enquired 
for a guide, under whoſe convoy we might 
ſafely reconnoitre the town. This, as I have 
already hinted, has nothing very remark- 
able. The Market-place is a ſpacious irre- 
gular ſquare, The Town-houſe is a large 
and a ſhowy building, though in the high Go- 
thic ſtile. The other parts of the town furniſh 
little for either praiſe or cenſure, to a man diſ- 
poſed to either the one or the other. 2 

We wandered till we came to the palace of 
the Elector, which is a very large, extenſive, 
and elegant building. The palace, with the 
ſtables, offices, &c. ſtretch out to an amazing 


e Letter was written before the death of the late 
Emperor. 


length. 
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leagth. They form, in appearance, the largeſt 
portion of the eaſtern ſide of the city, which is 
proximate to the river. The gardens belong- 
ing to this Palace are open to the inhabitants; 
and the terrace before the grand Facade, is the 
faſhionable walk in ſummet evenings. Theſe 
are frequented by a larger number of the bear 
monde of each ſex, than the city, judging both 
from its ſize and appearance, could have been 
ſuppoſed to contain. The gardens are ill- plan- 
ned, nor is there much care conſpicuous to keep 
them in due order; but the advantage of ſitua- 
tion renders them very pleaſant. They command 
a view towards the river, of the adjacent hills 
mantled with vines; and are in full contempla- 
tion of thoſe lofty mountains, which, from the 
appearance of their peaks at a certain diſtance, 
have acquired the name of Seven-bergen, i, e. 
Seven-hills; and the eye is alſo able to pene- 
trate a conſiderable extent up the channel of the 


river towards Coblentz, through the range of 


lofty hills already mentioned. 

From the right wing of the Palace, ſideways, 
is a lovely walk, ſhaded with lime-trees, which 
leads from this Rus in Urbe, to another ſeat be- 
longing to the Elector; at a diſtance of a mile 
from the town, and confequently ſtill more 
rural, This alſo ſerves as an elegant promenade 
tor the polite world. Beyond this country ſeat 
ll C exhi- 
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_ exhibits itſelf to view the village of Poppeldorf, 
i, e. People-village, ſituate at the foot of a 
hill, on the ſummit of which is the Monaſtery of 
Cruizberg, ſo called from its alleys being ſhaped 
in the form of croſſes. The Monaſtery is 
placed in ſuch a connection, as at once to enjoy 
and afford a pleaſing proſpect. Beyond Cruiz- 
berg, ſtill more towards the ſouth, is the hill 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Godeſberg, God's- 
hill. Some aſcribe the appellation to a temple 
of the God Mercury, that was formerly placed 
upon 'Iit;—others, to the healing virtues of 
the mineral ſprings, which were formerly in 
ſome repute, and are again recovering their 
reputation. | 

I am Io captivated with rural ſcenes, bub- 
bling fountains, ſhady walks, and extenſive 
proſpects, that I have not the leaſt inclination 
to ſtep into this palace with you, or conduct 
you to the apartment, where the ſtate bed, 
covered with a profuſion of gold, reſerves dig- 
nified repoſe for Kings and Princes ; or to the 
Grande Salle deſtined for the Grand Miſtreſs 
of the Teutonic Order; or to the Electoral 
Library ; or the Room deſtined to Experimental 
. Philoſophy ; or the Theatre, to which, notwith- 
ſtanding it is a part of the Palace, the public 
have free acceſs. For although theſe are wor- 
thy of the poſſeſſor, and do honour to the pre- 


ſent 
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ſent Elector, who has conſiderably improved 
the ſcientific department, yet the moſt minute 
deſcription would not convey to you one jot of 
intereſting information. 


Therefore you had better Accompany us in 
our . | 


Allured by the beauty of the ſcenes, we de- 
termined to walk towards the country-ſeat, 
within our view.: But the attendant not being 
able to accompany us ſo far, conſigned us over 
to a young lad, who became his vice-gerent valet 
de place. The change did not appear to our 
advantage, and rather touched our pride. The 
new attendant was without” ſtockings or ſhoes, 
and his tattered coat ſeemed to threaten leaving 
him in a tattered waiſtcoat. However, as we 
wanted nothing more than to be re- conducted 
to our inn, in caſe of aberrations, we took him 
into our ſervice. Notwithſtanding the poverty 
of his appearance, his countenance was open, 
contented, and cheary, He anſwered all our 
queſtions with vivacity and ſmartneſs ; employ- 
ing the intermediate time in picking up of 
ſtones, and jirking them before him. Upon 
enquiring who and what he was, he ſaid, that 
« he was the only ſon of a widow, and ſhe was 
very poor; ſubſiſting in part by ſpinning, in 

C 2 part 
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part by donations from the pariſh, and in part 
by myſelf. This thought moſt certainly gave 


energy to his arm, for we obſerved that he 


Jirked a ſtone juſt as he was uttering it, much 
farther than any of the preceding. 

But what are your means of ſubſiſting? 

« Partly by ſpinning,” faid he, partly by 
going of errands, and attending ſuch gentlemen 
as you, and partly by begging.” 

Mendicity never appeared fo reputable in my 
eyes; and from that moment I have found my 
reſolutions ſtrengthened, never to ſpeak harſhly 
or reproachfully, to the moſt coramon beggar, 
if I ſhould neither have the i means or the d 


ſidtion to relieve him. 


Is this ſo poor a place? | 

« Poor enough, God knows! we are all 
ſtarving, excepting the great folks,” anſwered 
he, with as broad a ſmile as his jolly cheeks 
would permit, and ſpringing over a ditch with 
the moſt careleſs indifference as he ſpoke. 

With one queſtion he was puzzled. . Per- 
ceiving ſeveral ruins on the top and ſides of the 
Sevenbergen, that were ſome few miles before 
us, my companion enquired what they were or 


had been? 


te They are old flone walls,“ anſwered he; 


* what they are good for, I know not,” throwing - 


a ſtone 
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a ſtone towards them; as if oe to demo- 
liſh them at a blow. | 2107 

This anſwer by no means ſatisfied us, and a: 
wifer inhabitant advancing, informed us, that 
the town of Bonn had formerly extended ſo far, 
as to be under the immediate protection of thoſe 
fortreſſes. But in the Swediſh wars, the city 
was nearly demoliſhed by a victorious enemy, 
and reduced to its preſent diminutive ſize. 


The country ſeat of the EleQor is a neat 
dig building, but 1t has nothing externally 
to demand a particular deſcription ; and inter- 
nally, it. is rendered inviſible by the prefence 
of the Elector's ſiſter, Regenteſs of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands; to whom it is an aſylum during 
the civil commotions of that diſtracted country. 

Paſſing by this manſion, we walked through 
the village of Poppeldorf,, and aſcended the 
hill on which the Monaſtery of Cruizberg is 
ſituated. The view from its ſummit as well as 
from Godeſberg, already mentioned, to which 
it is contiguous, is very extenſive and ſublime. 
On the eaſt and north-eaſt, it is ſemicircled by 
a hanging wood that projects towards the bed 
of the Rhine. It faces Sevenberg, which is 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river, with apparent 
humility, as if unworthy to be called a moun- 
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tain, But in the direction of Bonn, it is much 
more bold, aſſumes ' a majeſtic appearance, 


' commands a full view of the city, and extends 


the proſpect to an immenſe diftance in the di- 
rection of Brubl and Cologne, | 

Thus you ſee, my friend, with what addreſs 
theſe pious ſons of the holy Church, reconcile 
contradictions! While they renounce the world, 
they have found means to inherit the earth, 
Their retirement to this delightful ſpot, they 
fer down to the Lord, on the ſcore of /elf-denial, 
and manifeft their attachment to the Croſs, by 


planting their loyely ſhady walks in that Parte 
cular form, 


Upon our return, as we approached the city, 
we diſmiſſed our incipient Cicerone, by giving 
him a piece of money, in value about eigbt- 
pence. It was highly entertaining to ſee his 
emotions upon the unexpected poſſeſſion of ſo 
large a treaſure, He looked at it, then at #s,— 
firſt with an aſtoniſhment, which prevented him 
from thanking us ;—then with a ſmile that was 
mote expreſſive than words !—he turned it 
looked at it again - once more grinned a thankſ- 
giving,—bid adieu with a nod of his head, and 


ran towards the town with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs, — 


ftopt ſhort on a ſudden, to look back upon us, 
3 with 
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with another filent God bleſs you, —and then 
flew out of ſight. 
When we returned to the Market-place, our 
ſpark ſaw us at a diſtance, and immediately held 
up towards us, 1n the attitude of a prieſt at the 
altar, a little leaden Virgin Mary, to the pur- 
chaſe of which he might have devoted about 
two-pence of his caſh, Perhaps it being 


market-day, he had ſeized the opportunity of 


manifeſting his devotion and gratitude.— Per- 
haps it was to repair ſome loſs which his mother 
might have ſuſtained by breaking one of earth, 
and this pious youth was reſolved to ſurpriſe her 
with a penate of a leſs fragile, and more pliable 
ſubſtance, 


Since our viſit to Bonn, the ſpring at Gode/ſberg 
has been riſing conſiderably in renown. The 
Elector has employed phyſicians to analyſe the 
waters, and they are found to be in no reſpect 
inferior to thoſe of Schwalbach, or Spa, In the 
courſe of the laſt year, large quantities have 
been exported to foreign countries. Encouraged 
by theſe circumſtances, the Elector is making 
the moſt vigorous efforts to render the ſpot po- 
pular, He has granted an excluſive right to a 
{ociety of gentlemen, to build an aſſembly- room, 
and alſo a room for the purpoſes of gaming, 
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üben hic hi is well | allited:4hus: ow 


| perſons of diſtinction will frequent the place. 


A limited number of lodging houſes are to be 
built, or rather are actually building, without 
the village of Godęſberg, on ground contiguous 
to gardens, entitled the New Vauxhall. Each 
of theſe dwellings 4re to enjoy the ſame proſ- 
pect towards the Rhine, the Sevenbergen, and the 
public road. A viſto, about two hundred paces 


in length, is to conduct to the ſprings, which 


have the name of Draiſch Brunnen. To animate 
Enrepreneurs, the ground is given gratis, and 
the houſes will be exempt from every tax. The 
buildings are to be divided into two claſſes, 
that the gentry and perſons in more private 
ſtations, may each be ſuitably accommodated. 
The man who ſhall have finiſhed and furniſhed 
the firſt houſe, in a manner proper for the re- 
ception of ſtrangers, is to receive a premium 


of fifteen hundred florins, about 140l. Nine 


hundred are promiſed for the ſecond, and fix 
hundred for the third. The houſes may be 
built either of brick, wood, or ſtone, as the 
adventurer pleaſes, but according to a deter- 
minate ſize and form. No alteration may be 
arbitrarily made in the Fagade ; but if any per- 
ſon prefers a plan of his own, he may ſubmit it to 


the inſpection of the Syperintendant-general; and 
| if 


jf approved, build according to it. Could the 
multitudinous buildings about your metropolis 
have been ſubjected to ſimilar regulations, what 
a paradiſe might have been formed! No of- 
fenſive trade or buildings that could be deemed 
a nuiſance will be allowed, | 

As I delight to ſee private intereſt, and pub- 
lic benefit united, I cannot ſuppreſs a wiſh, that 
in this undertaking the Elector may have an 
advantage over Apollo himſelf, and that we may 
hereafter be entitled to exclaim, 


Sie proſunt Domino, que proſunt omnibus artes 


LETTER 
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WE ſupped at the public table, where there 
was much genteel company. We were ſeated 
next to a young French officer of the artillery, 
who was at Paris, in the beginning of their 
troubles. The converſation ſoon turned upon 
the political ſituation of France; and our new 
acquaintance cenſured, with ſtrong marks of 
indignation, the innovations made in the form 
of its government, He particularly lamented 
the diſorders ariſen in the army, and thoſe ideas 
of Liberty diffuſed among military men, that 
were ſubverſive of all ſubordination. He com- 
plained that lenity and ſeverity were alike per- 
nicious ; that the former was abuſed, and the 
latter rendered diſcontents and combinations 
more formidable. 

My friend, who is a zealous adyocate for the 
Rights of Mankind, acknowledged that theſe 
inconveniences were great, and muſt appear 
momentous in the eyes of military men in 

parti- 
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comparatively nothing, when the importance of 


the cauſe that gave riſe to them, was brought into 


competition. — It is a glorious ra, exclaimed 
he, “ in which ſoldiers refuſe to execute the 
commands of a de e/pot, and begin to judge for 
themſelves concerning the Jaſtice of a Fare be- 
fore they will engage in it.“ 

e Then is military diſcipline at an 5 for 
ever, anſwers the office. 

My friend could not ſee the 8 
excepting his opponent would allow that all 
rulers were deſpots. 

« Without this harſh — the conſe= 
quence is obvious,” continues his antagoniſt. 
c Introduce among thoſe machines, the right 
of private judgment, and you may eaſily con- 
ceive what a confuſjon it muſt create! Under 
this pretext, the inferior officer may refuſe to 
execute the orders of his ſuperior; and the com- 
mon ſoldier, the orders of either. Every man 
may urge ſcruples of conſcience, and lay down 
his arms in the moment of danger, Regiments 
may employ their time in arguing about the 
equity of a cauſe, inſtead of uniting their ſtrength 
to ſupport it. Or if their ſcruples divert them 
from one enterpriſe, their blind notions of equity 
may induce them to undertake another : it may 

"young 
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prompt them to turn the bayonet from the com- 
mon enemy, and Ber it at the breaſt of their 
commanding officer.” | 
e Are there not caſes,” quoth my companion, 
er where the military would be juſtified in revolt- 
ing againſt the commands of their officers ? 
May we not ſuppoſe that a cruel and oppreſſive 
General, a Duke de Guiſe, ſhall iſſue orders 
for the extirpation of a whole race of men, 
merely becauſe they worſhip God according to 
the dictates ar their own conlciences ; and muſt 
they obey ?”? "I 3 
ce In theſe times of greater civilization” re- 
joĩned the officer, © there is no danger of ſuch 
injunctions. In barbarous times, or during the 
phrenzy of religious zeal, when the like orders 
were given, ſoldiers themſelves, notwithſtanding 
the horror they inſpired, were not more cruel 
or ſavage than the people they ſuppreſſed. All 
was alternate cruelty, according as each party 
gained the aſcendency. A ſpirit of religious 
perſecution was reciprocal, and every aim at 
extirpation was little more than ſelf- defence. 
The minds of thoſe higheſt in command, were 
not ſufficiently humanized and enlightened to 
enable them to judge of the natural claims, and 
common rights of mankind; how then could it 


he 1 from the common ſoldier? He 
2 could 


could not have a better rule to direct his conduct 
than blind ſubmiſſion.” 

But my friend ſtill urged the queſtion, cc * 
ther ſuch a caſe might not be ſuppoſed, that 
would authorize a revolt?“ 

ce Perhaps as a military man, I ſhould be ob- 
liged to anſwer in the negative,” replied the 
Captain, * I might argue, that their com- 
manding officer, whom we muſt ſuppoſe to be 
better inſtructed than themſelves, both in the 
rights of man, and in the nature of the duty: 
enjoined, is alone anſwerable to his ſupe- 
riors in this world, and to his Maker in an- 
other, if he knowingly violates his commiſſion 
and abuſes his power. The men are his inſtru- 
ments, and expoſed to puniſhment in caſe of 
diſobedience. The equity of human laws tranſ- 
fers the culpability from them to their ſuperiors; 
and I preſume that in morals alſo, the guilt is to 
be imputed to their ſuperiors alone.” 

ce ] perceive a fallacy in your mode of reaſon- 
ing,” anſwered Mr. The common 
ſoldier, being compelled by human laws to obey 
his principal, cannot in juſtice be puniſhed by 
human laws for this very obedience. But as a 
moral agent, and a Chriſtian, he is bound by 
other laws, and is amenable to a higher tribunal, 

if 
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if he knowingly executes a cruel and unjuſt 
command.” 

<« But where and how ſhall we draw the line py 
demands the officer. 

« Such a caſe may be eaſily conceived. 10 
civil troubles, for example, an idea of duties of 
the moſt oppoſite natures may preſent itſelf. 
The one, that duty which the military owe to 
their ſuperiors, by the nature of the ſervice, 
and in conformity to their oath ; the other, that 
which they owe to their country. Now it does 
not require deep ſkill in Logic, to argue, that 
as the military are profeſſedly eſtabliſhed to de- 
fend the ſtate, they cannot be bound by any 
oath to deſtroy the liberties of that ſtate whoſe 
ſervants they are, and for whoſe protection they 
were brought into exiſtence. Here then, a 
ſuperor obligation, due to the community at 
large, ought to ſupercede any inferior obligation 
ariſing from- the nature of military diſcipline. 
He ought not to cut the throats of his fellow- 
men and fellow- citizens, in obedience to the 
lawleſs mandates of a tyrant! The duty of a 
man and of a citizen ought to prompt him to a 
revolt in oppoſition to the paſſive ſubmiſſion 
of the ſoldier. T“ 

« If I grant that in ſuch a caſe, refuſal to 


© . Obey the tyrant be a duty, it muſt be ſo obvious 


2 viola- 
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a violation of every principle of humanity, and 
juſtice, that the meaneſt capacities can perceive 


it, They muſt feel to a man the iniquity of 


the deed, otherwiſe the confuſion before deſcribed 
will neceſſarily enſue.” 


Apprehending by a ſmile upon the counte- 


nance of my companion, that he was going to 
make an improper uſe of this conceſſion, the 


officer immediately ſubjoined, But. Sir, my 


conceſſion will not reach the preſent ſituation of 
France, which introduced the converſation, The 
ſoldier is bound by oath and by duty, to main- 
tain the conſtitution as it ei, to be true to 
his king, his country, and the laws, as he found 
them; he cannot therefore as a man or a Chriſtian, 
join in any attempts to ſubvert thoſe very laws 
he has ſworn to maintain.” 

The above ſtatement made the half triumphant 
antagoniſt pauſe for a few ſeconas. At the in- 
ſtant he was about to exclaim, thou art conquered, 
he found his own argument wreſted from his 
hand, and pointed againſt himſelf, However, 
ſomewhat recovering, he endeavoured to parry 
the ſtroke, by obſerving that if the majority were 
reſolved. upon a total change: of government, 
the military ought to ſupport them in the at- 
tempt. 
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The Captain thought otherwiſe. © No mi- 
litary man,” ſays he, © can ſuppoſe himſelf un- 
der obligation to ſubvert that very conſtitution 
he has ſworn to ſupport. Nor can he be ab- 


ſolved from his oath, by a different claſs of 


men from thoſe who enjoined it. How then 
can a ſet of innovators, whoſe ſchemes of reform 
are at leaſt problematical, not to ſay wild and 
viſionary, and who cannot ſtir without violating 
the laws in being; how can they poſſeſs a legal, 
or even a moral right to abſolve this claſs of 
men from their allegiance to the ancient form ? 
Their line of duty, therefore, is very obvious 
as ſoldiers, however it may oppoſe their feelings 
as men and citizens. Every act of revolt is an 
infamous perjury ; nor can they conſiſtently with 
the character of a ſervant of the former: ſtate, 
obſerve a neutrality.” 

My friend acknowledged that the ſubject was 
attended with ſome difficulty ; but he obſerved, 
that the poſitions could not be admitted to the 
extent they were advanced, as this would au- 


| thorize the permanency of the moſt arbitrary 


and oppreſſive forms of government. The 


greateſt tyrants,” ſays he, „ are always the 
fondeſt of theſe kinds of machines ; and if the 


only idea they are permitted to entertain, be 
that 
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that they ought in every caſe to act as machines, 
the conſequence 1s, their duty obliges them to 
be the inſtruments of Satan, in the deſtruction 
of mankind.” 

« However, if they will not join the patriots 
in effectuating the liberation of France, the re- 
volution will probably take place without their 
aid, perhaps in oppoſition to it; and ſhould this 
be the caſe, it is natural to imagine, that the 
military order of men will be aboliſhed, as an 
vnneceſſary, if not a pernicious claſs of ſubjects.“ 
The captain inſiſted upon it, that this was 
impracticable. The dread of foreign powers 
will always ſupport the neceſſity of a ſtanding 
army. According to the preſent refined ſtate of 
military diſcipline, they alone can excel, who 
are continually engaged in it; and this excel- 
lence will be requiſite in every country, until 
there ſhall be a common conſent to diſband tne 
Regulars, and truſt to their armed citizens, — 
But,” continues he, let us for a moment ſup- 
poſe the plan to have taken place; annihilate 
the military ; let every man who has property 
or family to defend,. be initiated in the uſe of 
arms; may we not expect after the fire of pa- 
triotiſm is extinguiſhed, together with the ob- 
ject that ſupplied the fuel, that difference of 
intereſts and of opinions, ariſing from local ſitua- 
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tions, ſects of religion, attachment to an in- 
triguing nobility, or to ambitious commners, 
&c. will create diyiſions and animoſities, in 
which each party, truſting to irs own ſtrength 
and {kill in arms, and warmed by enmity and 
rivalſhip, having no chief to whom they yield 
an implicit obedience, who might contrqul their 
fury, or collect and direct their ſcattered ſtrength 
to one grand object, may we not conclude, that 
each party will commit greater acts of cruelty 
than were ever experienced under the goyerny 
ment they ſo loudly reprobate? You. peręeive, 
Sir, that I am no ſuppoſing that every man 
is to become a ſoldier ; but I am informed the 
plan is in contemplation to place the national 
ſecurity in national guards; that is, to eſtabliſh 
a permanent and invincible inequality, to furniſh 
one part of the community with arms, and ſkill 
to uſe them, and to leave the others at their 
mercy; ſo that under the name of protgctors, 
they may at any time become maſters. ' But 
ſuppoſe every man capable of bearing arms 
was taught the uſe of them, what would, in pro- 
ceſs of time, be the conſequence? We haye 
only to recolle& the feudal ara, when every 
man was a warrior. Did not different parties 
arrange themſelves under their favourite chief- 


tains, and form petty ſtates, that were eternally 
waging 
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waging! the moſt Fancorsus wars againſt eich 
other -,- 1 +1 aid! 0 ung 

My friend, in bis turn, drew an pee 
from the more enlightened and poliſhed man- 
ners of the times in favour of his hypotheſis, 
He obſerved, that the ages of ' batbariry were 
paſſed, and that the common cauſes of fiequent 
war no longer exiſted; that agriculture ' and 
commerce, which were univerſally” advancing 
with ſuch rapid ſteps, would unite man to man, 
would rendet diſtant nations, friends; and the 
ſubje cis of the ſame ſtate, brethren, 4 Ic is na- 
tural to expect,“ ſays. he, „that all enjoying 
equal privileges will conſider themſclves as one 
family, and inſtead of waſting their ſtrength in 
| eivil-comumotions, will employ it againſt the 
common enemy alone, if any common enemy 
ſhoutd'-exift.' Suppoſe alſo that co.nmotions 
ſhould ariſe in a particular diſtrict, from any 
local cauſe, it will become the duty and intereſt 
of the others, whoſe judgmients' are not biaſſed, 
or paſſions inflamed, to unite their force againſt 
the perturbators of the public tranquillity, and 
quell the diſturbance, in a fimilar manner as 
mutinies in the army or navy are uſually ſup- 
preſſed.” 

% Your plan,“ anſwered the officer, © is 
n ideal; and appears to me Utopian. There 
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is not, in all the annals of hiſtory, an inſtance of 
ſuch a conſtitution of things in large and po- 
pulous ſtates, and the experiments now making 
are very dangerous ones. If we may argue 
from experience, there is great reaſon to appre- 
hend, that when weapons are put into the hands 
of every man, they will be wantonly abuſed, It 
is a raſh abſurdity to place hopes of ſafety in a 
combination where neither military idęas of ſub- 
miſſion, or military diſcipline can take place. 
The inconveniences ariſing from what may be 
deemed an univerſal militia, . gave. riſe to ſele& 
armies. Caſhier theſe in one age, and you will 
be obliged to have Neem, to them A the 
next. 0 
My companion ſtill onal.) that as the des 
riment had never been tried, there were no in- 
ſtances of its failure ; that it was ſo pleaſing in 
ſpeculation as to merit the trial, and that from 
the preſent ſtate of ſociety, and temper. of the 
times, we might indulge the moſt. * 
hopes of ſucceſs. 

His opponent thought Almeria, but as they 


both appealed to futurity, the ae 1 
ſubſided. 


l 


Thus have I given you as accurate an account 
of this table conver/atione, as I can poſſibly 
recol- 
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recollect. As much has been ſaid, fo I think 
there is ſtill much to be ſaid on both ſides. 
When the ſubjects of diſpute are the proba- 
ble conſequences of plans to be .executed by 
ſuch verſatile creatures as men, all conjectures 


ere as unſatisfaftory as they are numerous. We 


may eaſily foreſee terrible diſorders in this ima- 
gined conſtitution of things, ſhould public diſ- 
putes ariſe. But then it is not probable that ſuch 
frequent occaſions of general diſcord ſhould pre- 
ſent themſelves, as in former times. From the 
rapid progreſs of knowledge, and the profeſſions 
of humanity”. which happily prevail, we ſeem 
to be approaching nearer to that ſtate, in which 
ſwords will become plougb-ſbares, and ſpears 
pruning-hooks ; but when ſhall we arrive? 

It is obſervable that both of theſe combatants 
place great confidence in modern refinement of 
manners, where their reſpective arguments re- 
quire it. But the queſtion is, how far we may 
rely upon this degree of civilization? I chear- 
fully grant that the people are not ſo quickly 


rouzed to acts of injuſtice and barbarity, as in 


former times. They have much clearer con- 
ceptions of the nature of injuſtice and cruelty; 
they do not ſo readily ſtifle the inſtinctive feel- 
ings of the heart, by falſe ideas of glory or of 
revenge. From the preſent ſtate of ſociety, 
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for which we are principally beholden to agri- 


culture and commerce, they find it to be more 
their intereſt to lead quiet and peaceable lives, 
than to invade and deſtroy.” Party diſtinctions 
begin to' wear away. A general diffuſion of 


knowledge and good ſenſe, has brought different 


claſſes of men nearer together; and as men, 
they are perceive to. be nearly equal, however 
diſtant in ranł; and they are now acknowledged 
to poſſeſs, when unprovoked, a number of ex- 
cellent qualicies in common. All theſe cauſes 
operate as bonds of peace, and we might hope 
would become pledges. of public tranquillity, 
But whenever cauſes do preſent themſelves of 
competent magnitude to- rouſe the mind, and 
excite the paſſions, the ſavage propenſity will 
return, The fable of the Car civilized into a 
fine Lady, or the genuine anecdote of the Mi- 
litary Dogs, which, while they were carrying on 
the regular ſiege: of a caſtle, with the ſtricteſt 
obſervance of military diſcipline, were thrown 
into diſorder, and began to worry each other for 
a bit of meat, which an unlucky wag threw 
among them, are in perpetual danger of being 
realized in our own ſpecies. The repeated acts 
of an atrocious nature, which were committed in 
Holland, during their late troubles, and which 
are ſtill committing in France, too clearly de- 
| | monſtrate, 
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monſtrate, that theſe diſpoſitions are not eradi- 
cated; though, from the general temper of the 
times, they may be ſomewhat ſuppreſſed. 1 
fight bring as a further argument of my poſi- 
tion, the ſatisfaction enjoyed by thouſands of 


you humane Engliſh, and numbers of thoſe high 


in rank among thoſe thouſands, in beholding 
the brutal conteſts of your pugiliſts.“ 

The comparative mildneſs of the preſent day, 
therefore, can only be depended upon as it diſ- 
poſes the ſubject to ſubmit to good and equitable 
laws. Conſcious of his propenſity to ſudden fits 


of inſanity, he begs, while in a placid interval, 


to be placed under wholeſome reſtraints. But 
of itſelf, and without ſome reſtraints, this mild- 
neſs is no more to be truſted, than that of a lion 
apparently tamed, whoſe ſallies of rage may 
become moſt dreadful and deſtructive. Laws 


formed upon common rights and mutual in- 


* The above letter was written ſeveral months before the 
diſgraceful Riots at Birmingham took place. The Author 
ſincerely laments that his native country ſhould furmſh 
ſo outrageous a proof of the truth of his propoſition, Al- 
though he deemed his affertion to be founded upon ſome 
attention to the workings of the human mind, yet he could 
not have ſuſpected, that the heart of an Engliſbman was framed 
to commit ſuch exceſſes upon ſo light a provocation; much 
leſs, that ſuch multitudes ſhould contemplate theſe exceſſes, 
with ſo placid a countenance ! 
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tereſts, propoſed and acceded to with - temper, 
are the beſt keepers of the peace, Theſe . 
can ſecure univerſal tranquillity, a 
Our combatants parted good friends; but as 
is the caſe in moſt diſputes, the agitation of a 
political queſtion ſettled the previous ſenti- 
ments of each more firmly in his own mind, 
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H AVING ſatisfied our init by excur- 
ſions, and by collecting as much general infor- 
mation as ean be reaſonably expected from haſty 
travellers, we determined to ſet our faces 
towards Coblentz, This city is about forty 
miles diſtant! from Bonn. As it was ſo ſhort a 
journey, and as the fatigues of the preceding 
day had indiſpoſed us for early riſing, our car- 
riage was not ordered to be in readineſs before 
nine o'clock in the morning. 

Lou may remember, that when I gave you a 
deſcription of Cleves and its neighbourhood, I 


obſerved that the city was built on the declivity 


of a hill, the ſummit of which opens upon an 


extenſive country, forming an elevated plain; 


that the bed of the river was in a vale, at a 


| 
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ſmall diſtance from the baſis of the hills, and 
that it was ſkirted by diſtant mountains on the 
_ eaſtern ſide. Our road to Duſſeldorf, Cologne, 
and Bonn, on the weſtern fide of the Rhine, 
was along this elevated plain, without any re- 
markable variety of ſurface. But as we ap- 
proached to Bonn, the declivity of the hills 
towards the river was conſiderably decreaſed, 
manifeſtly from the more elevated ſituation of 
its bed, as we advanced in the ſouthern di- 

rection. | eg 
In the vicinity of Bonn commences another 
ſtage of elevation. The eaſtern hills, which 
ſeemed before to form a ſpacious amphitheatre, 
at a diſtance, gradually approach, and are 
finally abſorbed in the ſtately maſs of mountains 
denominated Sebengeberte, or Sevenbergen, that 
is, the ſeven hills. More lofty and majeſtic 
mountains, riſing above the eminence on which 
we formerly thought ourſelves, now approximate 
and arrange themſelves in rude order, on each 
fide of my favourite ſtream. The public: road 
is no longer over an open plain, but in the vale 
by the ſide of the river. This vale, at its 
entrance from the ſide of Bonn, is ſufficiently 
ample, being about a mile and half in diameter, 
and the Rhine flows through the oentre, ferti- 
lizing the borders on each ſide with equal be- 
N nignity. 


dignity; Theſe intermediate lands recompence 
the culture of the huſbandman with various 
kinds of grain; while the mountains by which 
they are ſcreened begin to ſuſtain the cultivation 
of the vine. 

This vale has, in every reſpect, the appear- 
ance of a bay that has been dried up. It gra- 
dually contracts by the approach of the hills, 
until the road is immediately by the fide of the 
Rhine, and at the foot of theſe hills, 

Profeſſor Camper maintains; that the ancient 
juriſdiction of Neptune extended to this column 
of hills; and that it was theſe which formed a 
barrier to his extenſive empire. This hypothe- 
ſis ſeems to militate againſt the one advanced 
in a preceding letter, which oppoſed the hills 


of Eltemberg and Vimeguen to the tides of the 


ocean, If my hypotheſis were in real danger, 
it would be my incumbent duty to defend it to 
the utmoſt of my power: For no one reſiſts a 
ſiege with more vigour, (I will not ſay intre- 
pidity) than a builder of ſyſtems, or makes uſe 
of more dexterous ſubterfuges before he will 
ſurrender the citadel. But the ſolution is eaſy. 
If it be true that Neptune once poff. fſed an uni- 
verſal empire, which was gradually diminiſhed 
by exhalations, abſorptions, precipitations, con- 
verflons of water into animal ſubſtances, and 
N thence 
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thence into earths ; its converſion into pure 
atmoſpheric air, by being deprived of its in- 
flammable, we have only to contemplate 
the length of time neceſſary for this ſilent and 
treacherous mode of ſubjugation, and then we 
may readily grant that he was in poſleſſion of 
the diſtricts to the north of the Sebengeberte, 
| ſome centuries before he was reduced to the 
confines of Cleves. The Profeſſor's hypotheſis 
may refer to very ancient domains; and your 
humble ſervant's to more modern. | 
In the road from Bonn to Andernach, which 
is about half way to Coblentz, the ſcene is 
very ſublime. The Sebengeberte ſtand as cen- 
tinels to guard the entrance into this defile ; and 
though their lofty heads ſeem to triumph over 
all their neighbours, yet do the mountains on 
each ſide the current become bold, lofty, and 
maſſive, as we advance towards the ſouth. 
Some of them preſent an ample ſurface to the 
cultivator. Others approach ſo near to the per- 
pendicular, that it is impoſſible to behold the 
huſbandman at his labours, without fearful ap- 
prehenſions, leaſt an unlucky fall ſhould pre- 
cipitate him into the river. In other parts they 
ſpurn at cultivation; and their bare Iron Rock 
bids defiance to all the machinations of art to 


render it fertile, Some of theſe rocks dart 
upwards, 
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upwards, in a pyramidal form, and preſent at 
their ſummit the appearance of caſtles, moulder- 
ing into duſt. Others elude the art of the 
huſbandman, by the falling of their looſened 
ſurface in confuſed heaps to the foot of the hill, 
or by their filling up the chinks and interſtices 
that were formed by haſty torrents. In ſome 
parts the hills ſeem diſpoſed to form a plain, 
and offer their broad ſurfaces to the trees of the 
foreſt; in ſome they divide, to give the travel- 
ler a tranſient peep at the diſtant country be- 
hind them; in others, rivulets haſtily ſeek 
their way through the deep and ſharp fiſſures 
between the mountains, to pay their uſual tri- 
bute to old Rhinus, the king of ſtreams ; who, 
like the proud Lords of this country, ſwells 
into importance, by the liberal contributions 
of his vaſſals, and ſeems to treat them with 
ſupercilious diſdain, on account of that ſupe- 
riority to which they have * NY con- 
tribute. 

Theſe bn of Naas are anten and 
enlivened by caſtles and mountains, ſome of 
which are entire ; others are rendered more ve- 
nerable by their forming majeſtic ruins ; ſome 
are placed on the ſummit of a cliff, others in 
the boſom. of a mountain. Numberleſs towns 
and villages alſo proximate to the borders of the- 


river, 
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river, manifeſtly courting protection from the 
hills, and plenty -t from the ſtream, add a n 


| o the proſpect. | 


| Such are the romantic ſcenes which 8 
without iaterruption from Bonn to Andernach, 
that is placed at the oppoſite end of the defile. 
They furniſh innumerable points of view, wor- 
thy the pencil of the landſcape painter, while 
their antiquities enrich the pages of hiſtory. I 
have ſelected two or three ſpecimens, which 
ſtruck me the moſt, but ſhall relerve amn ad 
my return by water “. 

. Surely does every traveller, born of. Foglis 
parents, manifeſt his origin by. his impatience. 


The moment he has placed himſelf in his car- 


riage, he thinks it the incumbent duty of -the 
driver to poſt away as faſt as high fed horſes can 


gallop! Should their road lead through Para- 


diſe itſelf ; or ſhould, they have taken a long 
and tedious journey, expreſsly to ſce the garden 
of Eden, it is a queſtion whether our impetuous 
gentlemen would not tip. the poſt-boy half- a- 
crown extraordinary to mend his pace, as they 
were driving through it! We diſcavered 
ſomething of this diſpoſition within us, upon 


See the views of Sebengeberte, Line, Hamerſteiu, and 
Audernach, towards the cloſe of this volume. 
2 | the 
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the commencement of our journey; and it was 
with ſome degree of vexation that we obſerved 
our chaiſe and four to go with the ſolemn pace 

of a carriers waggon. It was in vain that we 
petitioned, remonſtrated, threatened ;; our chan 
rioteer engaged to conduct us ſafe to Coblentz 
in the courſe of the day; and as he could not 
return to Bonn the ſame evening, he deſired 
nothing more. However, in proportion as the 
romantic ſcenes: began to increaſe upon us, and 
engage our attention, we began to be reconciled 
to the ſlow movement of our vehicle. 

As we advanced ſouthwards, the defile be- 
came narrower, the rocks more lofty: and per- 
pendicular, and a correſpondent interruption 
of the cheerful: day, gave a ſombre dignity to 
the proſpect. But when we approached to An- 
dernach, we were able to prognoſticate our 
future enlargement, by a ſuffuſion of light, a 
luminous corona of ample magnitude to widen- 
ing mountains. At Andernach the ſcene opened 
to an extenſive circus, or un ſurrounded with 
the retiring hills. 

We refreſhed ourſelves, our haves; and in- 
dolent coachman at this place, and enjoyed a 
much better repaſt than the appearance of our 
inn had diſpoſed us to expect. Andernach is a 
very ancient city. Much has been ſaid, and 


may 
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may be ſaid, concerning it; but I ſhall Ow 

mene Wor Terurn,”” %. | 
About half way between Andernach and Cob- 
lentz, is an aneient turret, diſtinguiſhed'by the 
name of Weiſſe Thur, or White Tower. Ad- 
jacent to this tower is an hamlet, where the 
public-houſe makes the moſt conſpicuous figure. 
Conſequently it could not be overlooked by the 
driver; conſequently his horſes wanted refreſh- 
ment; — the neceſſary conſequence of this was 
the driver wanted a dram ;— the natural con- 


ſequence of which was a goſlip and a romp with 


a frolicſome ſervant maid. - Nearly oppoſite to 
this turret, on the other ſide of the river, the 
new city of Neuwied preſents itſelf to view. Its 
ſituation, adjacent to the borders of the river, 
and at the bottom of a range of hills, together 
with the magnificence of the princes” palaces, 
and of other public as well as private buildings, 
gave it ſomewhat the appearance of your Green- 
wich, as viewed from the Iſle of Dogs. Per- 
ceiving that. our coachman was not in haſte to 
quit the public-houſe, and as we began to be 
indifferent about arriving early in the day at 
Coblentz, we embraced the opportunity which 
our conductor moſt cheerfully granted us, hired 
a boat, paſſed the river, and took a general 
view of the town, This peep, together with 
5 a ſecond 
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a ſecond viſit, upon our return by water, has 
enabled me to give you a cireumſtantial, and 
not unintereſting account of this place, which 
ſhall alſo be reſerved until I am more at 
leiſure. Bets | 
Wirhout any further remarks or impedi- 
ments, you may now ſuppoſe us within a fight 
of Coblentz, which preſents its beſt front to 
the view of a traveller, as he approaches from 
the fide of Andernach. The pleaſant villa of 
Shoaborafinſt, belonging to the Electoral Fa- 
mily, and contiguous to the city; the majeſtic 
caſtle of Ehrenbreitſtein, built upon a ſtupen- 
dous rock; the ancient palace, with its depen- 
dent hamlet, called the vale of Ehrenbreitſtein, 
at the foot of theſe hills, and placed under 
their guardianſnip; the ſurrounding monaſteries 
that ſeem to mitigate the ideas of horrid war, 
excited by caſtles and forts, by ſuggeſting thoſe 
of devout retirement; the union of the Moſelle 
with the Rhine; the flying bridge over the 
latter, and the bridge of ſtone over the former; 
the diſtant view of lofty hills that encircle the 
town in the ſouthern direction, and by loſing 
themſelves with the winding of the river towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, leave the imagination to follow 
them; all conſpire to render the ſituation of 
Coblentz peculiarly pictureſque. 
Nun. l. 1 We 
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We paſſed over the Moſelle bridge, entered 
at the northern part, and drove to the poſt- 
houſe, ſituated at nearly the oppoſite extremity 
of the city. This houſe was recommended to 


us as being in the firſt claſs of hotels: nor had 


we any cauſe to contradict the opinion. 

As at moſt of the inns and hotels upon the 
road, there was at the poſt-houſe alſo, a . Table 
4 Hite. The phraſe cannot be literally tranſ- 
lated by the word Ordinary, as it properly 
ſignifies that ſtrangers and gueſts eat at the ſame 
table with the family. This was peculiarly the 
caſe at our inn. A ſmall company was at ſup- 
per when we entered, and quite- in the family 


way. The miſtreſs of the houſe, placed at the 


upper end, performed the honours of the table, 
with a female acquaintance on the one fide, and 


her daughter on the other, while the huſband paid 


due attention to his gueſts at the lower end. 
The maſter of the houſe appeared a plain civil 
landlord. The females were genteel, both in 


| their dreſs and manners. We had ſcarcely 


taken our ſeats, but we were accoſted by the 
daughter, in the Engliſh language, with a 
degree of propriety that ſurpriſed us, when we 
were informed that ſhe had no other opportunity 
of acquiring her knowledge than what Coblentz 
afforded, Two or three gentlemen alſo an- 

nounced 
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nounced to us ſome acquaintance with the 
Engliſh, by addrefling a Count Hauermann in 
that language, paying a ſervile attention to all 


his titles in almoſt every phraſe ; and they were 


anſwered by him with the liſping accent of a 
languid Petit-maitre. 

We roſe early the next morning ; and, under 
the guidance of a Cicerone, who had been'en- 
gaged the preceding evening, we ſallied forth 
to reconnoitre the town. 

I have already obſerved, thar Coblentz IS 
| fituated adjacent to the conflux. of the Moſelle 


with the Rhine. This vnion forms a triangle, 


on which the city is placed. It is a city of 
great antiquity. From a paſſage in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, it appears that it was defended by 
a caſtle, at a much earlier period than any 
other ſtation on this part of the Rhine. Per hos 
tractus nullum Caſtellum viſitur, niſi apud 
Confluentes, locum ita cognominatum, ubi amnis 
Moſella infunditur Rheno. 

As this ſpot was termed apud 3 by 
the Romans, it is eaſy to trace the derivation 
of the name Coblentz. The German language 
frequently confounds, as we ſhould term it, 
thoſe letters which are pronounced with a ſimi- 
lar poſition of the organs of ſpeech, as the b, p, 
d, t, and alſo the f, v, and b. Hence Cinfiuentia 

® 3 was 
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was pronounced Convluentia, and Conbluentia ; 
this was contracted to Coblentia, and finally 
received the Germanic termination Coblentz. 
What think you of the turns and windings of 
this etymological conjecture? Upon my word, 
1 am quite proud of it. I only wiſh that I had 
practiſed a little upon ſome dead language; 
for I am perſuaded that a ſimilar ſtroke or two 
would have been amply ſufficient, /as the world 
goes, to conſtitute me a ſcholar of the firſt 
magnitude. 

Coblentz was frequently the ſeat of the Ro- 
man Emperors, and Kings of the Franks, beipg, 
from its central ſituation, and perhaps from 
the ſuperior ſecurity it afforded, moſt con- 
veniently ſituated for the political buſineſs of 
the empire, It was a portion of the empire 
until about the year 1018, when it became an 
independent eccleſiaſtical city, being given by 
Heinrich the Second, to Pappo, Archbiſhop of 
Treves. It has generally been the favourite 
reſidence of the Archbiſhops and Electors of 
Treves. Hiſtorians inform us alſo, that the 
Biſhops, in ancient and turbulent times, reſided 
in the ſtrong fortreſs of Ebrenbreitſtein ; but in 


times of greater tranquillity they ventured to 
deſcend into the vale, 


2 | In 
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In my account of the city of Cologne, I was 
ſo deeply immerſed in eccleſiaſtical affairs, that 
I feel no inclination to dwell upon the ſame 
ſubje& in my deſcription of other cities, You 
may gueſs at the external ſtate of religion, 
ſimply by my announcing to you, that there 
are in this city two colleges, and three pariſh 
churches, and the church which formerly be- 
longed to the Jeſuits. This proviſion you will 
ſay is very moderate. But there are alſo four con- 
vents for Monks of the four different orders, 
the Dominicans, the Franciſcans, Carmelites, 


and Capuchins, and three for Nuns, I ſhall 


not detain you with a particular hiſtory of the 
antiquities, relicts, or paintings preſerved in 
theſe different buildings deſtined to the pur- 
Poſes of devotion, and pious retirement, as few 
of them poſſeſs any characteriſtic excellency. 
Nor will we diſcuſs the queſtion which of theſe 
fabrics is the moſt ancient, or by whom they 
were endowed. Should you think of making 
this tour, I would adviſe you to conſult the 
German and French authors already mentioned 
upon theſe articles. I could indeed recommend 
to you the Antiquitates Rheni, were the work 
not too voluminous for a pocket companion, 
as it conſiſts of ſeveral large volumes in 
quarto. | 
E 3 From 
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From the above hint you will perceive how 
impracticable it would be for me to enlarge in 
the deſcription of every place we have viſited, 
or of every church we looked into. My ſole 
aim is to ſatisfy that degree of curioſity which 
you may poſſibly entertain a? home, which, to 
my great conſolation, muſt be very inferior to 
that which would be excited, were you upon 
the ſpot. I ſhall therefore finiſh my church 
hiſtory of Coblentz, with informing you, that 
the remains of the ambitious Kuno de Falkenſtein 
reſt in the collegiate church of St. Caſtor, who 
never experienced reſt, as long as he had a 
living fibre to be put into motion. 10 

It is ſaid, that about twenty years ago, Coblentz 
was far behind all the adjacent cities, in every 
article of civilization and ſocial life: that the 
people were illiterate, and ſuperſtitious to a high 
degree, and flaves to many abſurd and expenſive 
cuſtoms. However, it is acknowledged, that 
ſince the above period, their prozreſs towards 
improvement has been very rapid, aud that the 
city adyances every day in buildings, manners, 
knowledge, and riches. The number of inhabit- 
ants, including the garriſon, and the vale of Ehren- 
breitſtein, is computed at about 12 or 13000. 

1 heir preſent ſovereign, the Elector Clement 
Vencelas, who is a Prince Royal of Poland, 
has 


ds A 2; 


has made many beneficial regulations. He has 
checked the extravagancies of funeral pomp and 
coſtly mournings, by which many families had 
nearly ruined themſelves, leaſt their deviation 


from eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ſhould be interpreted | 


into the want of reſpe& for the deceaſed. He 
has eſtabliſhed an inſurance office againſt the 
ravages of fire ;—he has repaired the public 
roads, at a very conſiderable expence;—he has 
reformed the manner of teaching in the Gym- 
naſium, or public ſchool, by ſubſtituting lec- 
tures in various branches of uſeful knowledge 
to the metaphyſical ſubtleties of the ancient 


ſchools ;—he has alſo eſtabliſhed ſchools for 


children of the lower claſs, to which he has 
obliged the richer convents to contribute, and 
has ſet them the example by liberal donations. 


In ſhort this Prince is univerſally ſpoken of with 
reſpe&t ; and, happy for his ſubjects, the man of 
benevolence and the philoſopher, have gained 


the aſcendancy over the eccleſiaſtic. 

About fix or eight years ago, a ſociety was 
erected ſolely for the purpoſes of mental im- 
provement. Each member ſubſcribes a Louis 
d'or per annum, towards the ſupport of the 
houſe, and collecting of a public library, as 
well as various philoſophical inſtruments. Their 
collection of uſeful publications is encreaſing 

E 4 annually. 
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annually. Every member has free acceſs to the 
library every hour of the day, and has liberty 
to introduce a ſtranger. 

I am convinced that the above information 
will give more ſatisfaction to your benevolent 
heart, than the moſt accurate deſcription of 
tombs of ſaints, or collections of their moſt 
precious relicts, I might alſo add, that there 
are ſome private cabinets of paintings, and of 
natural hiſtory ; among theſe the cabinet of the 
Canon Unbeſcheiden has a decided ſuperiority, 
He has a large collection of paintings from the 
Flemiſh and Italian ſchools, as well as from the 
French and German. His natural hiſtory 


chiefly conſiſts of birds, elegantly arranged, and 


in good preſeryatiqn, 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Coblentz. 

CoBLENTZ is not an handſome city. 
The houſes in general are antiquated, and the 
payement is irregular. The principal ſtreet 
runs from the Moſelle bridge to the Rhein-Thor, 
or Rhine- Port. There are ſeveral hotels of 
ancient nobility in it, but they are chiefly built 
in the moſt retired part of a Baſſe-cour, and add 
little to its ſplendour. A ſquare is building, 
adjacent to the new palace of the Elector, 
which, when finiſhed, will, in uniſon with that 
magnificent edifice, become a great ornament 
to the town. The houſes are to be in the mo- 
dern taſte, and the ſquare, which will ſerve as 
the parade, will be planted with lime-trees, to 
furniſh a noon-day's walk. 

Nor is the ſituation of Coblentz ſo agreeable 
for a perpetual reſidence, as many other cities 
on the borders of the Rhine. It is more roman- 
tic than cheerful, and is too mountainous to 
afford the agreeable walk in various directions. 

It 


i 
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It ſtrikes the occaſional viſitor with a gloomy 
grandeur, but furniſhes no ſhady grove or un- 
dulated plain, excepting on the ſide of Ander- 
nach, for the evening peripatetic, or the rural 


horſeman. 


The inhabitants complain that they are not 


ſo well ſupplied with river-fiſh, as in every 
other part of this mighty river. The deficiency 


is aſcribed to the agitation occaſioned by the 
union of the two ſtreams. The ſudden admiſ- 
ſion of ſo large a maſs of water as the Me/elle, 
excites too much commotion for the peaceful 
inhabitants of the deep, particularly the Rhine- 
crab and the perch. As the waters of the 
Moſelle. are much clearer than thoſe of the 


| Rhine, the diſtinction of the two ſtreams may 


be traced at a conſiderable diſtance, I hope 
that this confeſſion will not excite any prejudices 
in your mind againſt my favourite, Conſider, 
good Sir, what a long meandering journey hte 
Rhine has taken before it arrived at Coblentz, 
compared with the Moſelle! How many lakes, 
and how many rivers ; what torrents-of melted 


ſnow, and haſty rains, bringing with them half 


the looſened earth of the mountains of Switzer- 


land, it is obliged to receive into its boſom ; 


while the Moſelle only makes a ſhort trip 
: from 
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from adatbentice Alſace, and ſcarcely adcaics 
a brook. 

Notwithſtanding the above 3 the 
Elector gives this ſpot the preference to any 
other part of his domains. As an inconteſtable 
proof of his attachment to Coblentz, he has 
lately built, or is rather finiſhing, a very elegant 


and ſumptuous palace, on the eaſtern border of 
the Rhine. 


W hoever ſtands on this border, and contem- 
plates the face of the old palace, in the vale of 
Ebrenbreitſtein, will regret that it ſhould be put 
out of countenance by its oppoſite rival, And 
whoever viſits the elegant apartments, and 
views the rich tapeſtries and painted ceilings 
that adorn them, will be ſuppoſed to conclude, 
that ambition itſelf ought to ſit down contented 
with them. But neceflity has no law, _— 
The extreme humidity of its ſituation, which 
renders it unhealthy in the winter ſeaſon ; the 
inconveniences to which it is expoſed from im- 
menſe floats of ice, that ſometimes beſiege it; 
and above all the increaſing danger of its being 
cruſhed by the fall of rocks hanging over its 
head, have induced the Elector to place his re- 
ſidence on the eaſtern ſhore, 

You will have perceived already, that I am 
not very fond of deſcribing palaces and ſtately 

| manſions, 
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manſions, but as this is ſo recent a building, 
and fo univerſally admired for the taſte diſplayed 
in it, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſome general 
ideas of it. 

The grand facade is very 8 The 
central building is three ſtories in elevation. 
Eight pillars of the Ionic order ſupport a bal- 
cony, which projects in ſuch a manner as to form 
a piazza, or veſtibule beneath it, through which 
company may paſs, ſneltered from rain, to the 
grand entrance. Arcades on each ſide, where 
the different offices are placed, conſtitute the 
wings of the manſion, and trace an area, form- 
ing the Jaſſe- cour, which is ſeparated from the 
ſquare, or grand parade, mentioned above, by 
iron paliſades of curious workmanſhip. 

The moſt elegant apartments are on the ſe- 
cond ſtory, to which you are conducted by a 
fpacious ſtair-caſe, ſupported by ſtately columns, 
The principal apartments conſiſt of the dining- 
room, contiguous to which is the breakfaſting 
ſaloon on the one ſide, and on the other a ſu- 
perior kind of ſervants-hall, deſtined to the 
rehearſal of a grand entertainment before the 
public exhibition; a concert room and au- 
dience chamber; to theſe ſucceed the EleCtor's 
cabinet, which is a ſpecies of library; the chapel, 
and other rooms adjacent, of inferior note. 

The 
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The dining-room is ornamented with various 

ſtatues, mounted on elegant pedeſtals, and 
placed each in its reſpective nitch. Among 
theſe the goddeſs Ceres not only appears with 
peculiar propriety, as being the emblem of 
abundance ; but in the coldeſt ſeaſon ſhe dif- 
fuſes a kindly warmth over the gueſts aſſembled 
in this ſpacious ſalle, and alſo over the concert- 
room, and audience- chamber. To ſpeak un- 
enigmatically, the figure of Ceres adorns a 
ſtove or oven, which conveys the heat by means 
of pipes, through theſe three apartments. 

The concert room is large and ſpacious, 
formed upon a commodious and elegant plan, 
and promiſes to be very majeſtic when com- 
pleted. The audience-chamber is as elegant as 
imagination could deviſe. After having ex- 
hauſted her beſt efforts here, what ſhe will do 
in the next palace ſhe is to adorn, I know not. 
The floor is moſt beautifully inlaid with coſtly 
woods of different kinds, in divers ſhapes, and 
variegated colours, and kept in the ſmootheſt 
order. The tapeſtry is of ſilk, being the cun- 
ning needle-work of one of the Royal Damſels 
of the houſehold of Bavaria. The mantle- 
piece of Italian marble, wrought by a Paris 
artiſt, in a moſt princely ſtile. The ceiling 
was painted by Zick, and we will hope that it 
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is an emblem of the owner's character, as it 


repreſents Juſtice commanding the Virtues to 
puniſh Vice. Some paintings by thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed Frenchmen, David and Manageot, are 
alſo deſtined to preach virtue in the midſt of 
grandeur, by repreſenting the continence of 
Scipio, the clemency of Auguſtus, and the li- 
berality of Mark Antony. 

I ſhall leave you to furniſh this apartment with 
chandeliers, chairs, ſofas, &c. in a e 2H 
dent ſtile. 

Of all theſe ſplendid apartments, my foul 
would fit down with moſt contentment in the 
breakfaſting or coffee ſaloon, as it is termed. 
The concert ſalle is majeſtic, but proud; the 
audience chamber has ſuch a forbidding ele- 
gance, that it is equally comfortleſs to fit or 
ſtand in it. The ſize of the coffee ſaloon is 
about the dimenſions of a reaſonable wiſh ; it 
is furniſhed with an elegant ſimplicity, that is 
within the compaſs of enjoyment ; it is hung 
with a placid, yet vivid green, and ornamented 
with a ſeries of paintings, about thirty-fix in 
number, by the celebrated German painter 
Dietrich, or Dietericy. Some of theſe repre- 
ſent ſcenes of Scripture hiſtory ; others the 


principal incidents in the life of St. Francis 


Xavier, and others are very pleaſing landſcapes. 
The 
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The proſpect from the windows of this apart- 
ment is alſo extenſive and lively. You will 
not be ſurpriſed that I omit the library, when I 
tell you that it was not furniſhed. Beſides, 
much would depend upon the kind of furniture. 
Should the Elector, by virtue of his character 
of Archbiſhop, think himſelf obliged to lay in 
a large ſtore of Monkiſh legends, or of Polemi- 
cal divinity, I ſhould ſtill prefer my coffee-room. 
For after having taſted of both, I really think the 
Germans have a much better hand at making 
coffee than in making ſyſtems of theology. 
The upper rooms are chiefly dormitories. 
The bed-room of the Elector poſſeſſes elegance 
becoming that character. The Archbiſhop has 
ſuperadded a cabinet adjacent to the ſide of his 
bed, which being opened, exhibits a ſilver cru- 
cifix, decorated with precious ſtones, and ſur- 
rounded with various holy relics in gaudy at- 
tire. A crimſon velvet cuſhion is placed for 
the elbows, and another at the command of 
his knees. Thus furniſhed, and thus accom- 
modated, his Grace may kneel, morning and 
evening, with the moſt gentleman-like elegance, 
and breathe forth, with all humility, Lord 
have mercy upon me, miſerable ſinner.” 
As the Germans, notwithſtanding the many 
other excellencies they poſſeſs, have not made 
| a diſ- 
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a diſtinguiſhed figure in the claſs of painters; and 


as Dietrich is univerſally deemed a © rara avis in 
terra Germanica,” you will not be diſpleaſed with 
the outlines of his hiſtory, Dietrich was born 
in the year 17 12, the ſon of John George Dietrich, 
| painter at the Court of Vienna, who inſtructed 
him in the firſt principles of his art; and at 
twelve years of age placed him under the 
tuition of Alexander Theile, a man of ſome re- 
nown at Dre/den. In the year 1728, he was 
employed under the direction of his tutor in 
painting for the country ſeat of King Auguſtus, 
at Mühlberg, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the figure of Diana bathing; and he was 
ſoon after appointed to the office of Court- 
painter. Upon the death of his patron, he 
received an annual penſion of 400 rixthalers 
from Count Brühl. In the year 1741, he be- 
came Court-painter to Auguſtus the Third, and 
at the expence of his ſovereign, was permitted 
to viſit Rome, where his progreſs was propor- 
tionate to his own genius, and the advantages 
he enjoyed in that ſeminary of the fine arts. 
Upon his return, he was elected as firſt pro- 
feſſor by the Academy of Painting at Dreſden, 
with an annual ſtipend of 600 rixthalers. He 
died in the year 1774, laden with accumulated 
honours, being, at the period of his deceaſe, 

| Royal 
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Royal Poliſh, | and Saxon Electorial Court 
painter, Profeſſor at the Academy at Dreſden, 
Director of the School for Painting at Meiſſon, 
where the Porcelain Fabric is eſtabliſhed, and 
Member of the Academies of Avgſburg and 
Bologna. The multitude of his works diſperſed 
through various parts of Germany, demonſtrate 
both his aſſiduity and expedition. : 
The genius of Dietrich ſeems rather to have 
been imitative than original; but then ht had 
the ſingular talent of imitating, to a high degree 
of perfection, maſters who poſſeſſed oppoſite ex- 
cellencies. His paintings from Sacred Hiſtory 
were after the manner of Rembrandt. His 
peaſants reſembled © thoſe of Ville. In his 
converſation pieces he is ſaid to have copied 
after and ſurpaſſed Wattau. But his landſcapes 
are the chief ſources of his renown; in which 
the beauties of Everdingen, Bergbem, (laude, 
Lorrain, and Pcelemburg are united. Theſe 
are acknowledged to poſſeſs a richneſs and 
variety in the deſign, judgment and taſte in the 
arrangement, a warmth, but nothing extrava- 
gant, in the execution, a boldneſs without being 
harſh, The colouring is vivid, but not gaudy, 
and ſo permanent, that his earlieſt performances 
appear as freſh as if they juſt came from his 
pencil. IT 
Vor. II. „ I ſhall 
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I ſhall now take my leave of the Electorial 
Palace, paſs by the Playhouſe, Bath, and other 
places of inferior note, though our Cicerone 
would not immediately go with you over the 
river to the vale of Ehrenbreitſtein. 

It would be deemed an offence againſt curi- 


oſity and taſte, not to viſit and admire the 


Elector's ſplendid yacht that is moored on the 


eaſtern ſide of the river. It exceeds in ornament 


the fineſt you can exhibit on a Lord-Mayor's- 
day. Due pains have been taken, not only to 


.render it as elegant as poſſible within, but as 


commodious. Like pantomimic ſcenery, chairs, 
couches, and tables are made to fold up at will, 
in order 'to give mote room for ſmaller com- 


panies. By touching a ſpring in one corner, 


out ſtarts a ſide-board at your ſervice; from 
another a writing-deſk, and in a third, the doors 
open as by enchantment, and exhibit a ſmall 
altar, decorated with religious finery. 

On this eaſtern ſide of the Rhine, and not far 


. diſtant from the vale of Ehrenbreitſtein, towards 


the ſouth, are mineral ſprings. But as no 


phyſician has written them and himſelf into 
repute, they are much neglected, and of con- 
ſequence we did not deem them worthy of our 


attention. 


We 
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We aſcended the mighty mountain on which 

the Caſtle of Ehrenbreitſtein is built, by a nar- 
row, ſteep, and winding path. Our guide 
wiſhed us to halt about the midway, that we 
might take a view of the genuine garment, with- 
out a ſeam, worn by our Saviour, This was 
depoſited in a chapel dug out of the rock, to be 
under the immediate protection of the fortreſs. 
But we declined the propoſal, from the moſt 
ingenuous motives. As there are ſeveral other 
claimants to the ſame honour in different parts 
of Europe, we were apprehenſive that the ſight 
alone might bring our minds under an undue 
bias in its preference; and we determined to 
keep our judgments unretained, until all the 
evidence concerning this important ſubject 
ſnould come before us. 59 

It is aſſerted, that the caſtle built upon the 
ſummit of this ſtupendous rock, is not leſs than 
eight hundred feet in a perpendicular line 
from the level of the river. The caſtle is very 
ancient. 

From the quotation already given, its pri- 
ority to any on this part of the Rhine is obvious. 
It is thought, when ſupported by a competent 
garriſon, to be impregnable. It has acquired 
this character of impregnability from the reſiſt- 
ance it made in the time of the Swediſh wars. 

F 2 Eighty 
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Eighty thouſand of. the French troops on the 
ſouthern ſide of it, and forty thouſand on the 


northern, could not make the leaſt impreſſion. 


It has a communication with the city of Cob- 
lentz, by ſubterraneous paſſages, cut out of the 
ſolid rock, and it is plentifully ſupplied with 


water, from a well 280 feet in depth, which 


oozes through the ſurfaces of the neighbouring 
hills. This well was dug by order of the 
Ele&or Jean the Second, Margrave of Baden, 
who repaired the caſtle in the year 1481, The 


workmen were employed three years in the ardu- 


ous undertaking. | 
A large ſquare, or parade, is formed in the 
fortreſs, by the arrangement of the barracks, 
arſenal, priſon, and ather buildings. In the 
centre of this ſquare is placed a cannon, ſup- 


' Poſed to be the largeſt in Europe. It was 


founded at Francfort, by order of the Elector 
Richard Greifenklau, (Anglice Griffon's claws.) 


It weighs 300 quintals, and projects a ball of 


180 pounds, as far as Andernach, that is, from 
twelve to ſixteen miles. It ſupports two grif- 
fons, in honour of its principal, inſtead of the 
cuſtomary dolphins. Reſpecting its other good 


qualities, I ſhall leave it to ſpeak for itſelf, 


which it does by the following inſcription, 
placed contiguous to the touch-hole. Vogel 
Greif 
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Greif beis ich, meinem gnadigen herrn von Trier 
dinn ich, wo er mich heiſt gewalden, da will ith 
dobrn und mauren zuſpalten. Simon gos mich, 
1528, i. e. Griffon is my name; I ſerve my 
gracious maſter of Treves; I ſhatter gates and 
walls, wherever he commands me to exert 828 
force. Simon caſt me, 1528. 
Notwithſtanding theſe natural and artificial 
advantages, the Elector's military force is ſo 
inconſiderable, that little reſiſtance could be 
expected in an hour of danger. The military 
eſtabliſhment does not exceed fifteen hundred 
men; of which number, by the way, eight 
hundred were ordered to march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the prince biſhop of Liege, the day pre- 
ceding our arrival. Jou will be ſurpriſed at the 
ſmallneſs of the army, when I inform you, that a 
common man coſts not more than five cruitzers 
per day; that is about one penny three-far- 
things, and a ſerjeant only ſix, or two-pence. 
The proſpect from this eminence is majeſtic, 
extenſive, and variegated. Towards the weſt, 
the eye penetrates over, and through the di- 
viſions of inferior mountains into Lorrain; to- 
wards the front it commands the town and its 
environs. In the northern and ſouthern di- 
rections, it traces the windings of the river 
amidſt the hills. The ſtream that flows at its 
F-1: feet, 
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feet, is decorated with two, ſmall Ron on 
each of which is placed a Convent. 

The inclination of the rock is very obvious 
upon a ſide- view; yet its amazing height makes 


it appear almoſt perpendicular from the ſummit; 


and the firſt idea ſuggeſted to one apprehenſive 
of falling from the battlements, would be, that 
the river would receive him. We were in- 
formed, that a French priſoner, in the wars 
alluded to, was ſeduced by this appearance. 
Wearied of confinement, and urged by the hopes 
of regaining liberty, he attempted to ſpring into 
the ſtream; ſeveral of his ribs were broken by 


his fall againſt the declivity of the hill. In 


this ſtate he rolled into the river, paſſed it, and 
crawled as far as Andernach, where he periſhed 

the day following, 44 
The arſenal is richly provided with arms, 
ancient and modern; but I met with nothing 
worthy of particular attention, or unuſual, ex- 
cepting it was ſome fire- arms, ſo conſtructed, 
that the bayonet ſprang up and fixed itſelf in a 
proper direction, by means of a trigger appro- 
priated to the purpoſe. If ſome unknown in- 
convenience ſhould not attend this mode, it 
moſt certainly promiſes a great economy of 
time. After paſſing through three or four 
apartments in the arſenal, and being conducted 
to 
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to nearly the centre of the building, the veteran 
ſoldier who eonducted us, perceived that he had 
forgotten a key; and through his minute at- 
tention to military order, he ſhut every door 
upon us, while he went in ſearch of it. Had 
this man died ſuddenly in the intermediate time; 
had he been a malicious enemy, or been allured 
by the poſſibility of an advantage, how de- 
plorable would have been our ſituation ! I con- 
feſs, that, during his abſence, our ſenſations 
# were of the kind that we welcomed him on his 

return as our deliverer. | | 
While we were ſpeculating upon this event, 
as we were defcending the hill, with fome 
degree of horror, at the very poſſibility of being 
thus detained, we met two guards of the citadel, 
conducting a malefactor to the dungeon we had 
contemplated ſome minutes before, through its 
iron rails. He ſeemed to be a labourer, and 
about thirty years of age. The pale anguiſh 
that was ſtrongly marked on his countenance, 
received, as he approached towards us, a mo- 
mentary alleviation, by the hopes that we 
ſhould beſtow a boon, to operate like that drop 
of water on the tongue of a richer ſinner. The 
ſight of his agonies, at the dreadful inſtant in 
which he was to be precluded from the light of 
day—torn from a family, whoſe indigency had, 
F 4 perhaps, 
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perhaps, ſeduced him to commit the crime of 
theft —deprived of that firſt of natural bleſſings, 
liberty his mind foreboding harſh treatment 


from his keepers - without a proſpect: of ter- 


* 


mination to preſent miſery, but by the execu - 


tion of ſome terrible ſentence of puniſhment— 
the ſmall ſpecimen we had had of momentary 
captivity—the dreadful cataſtrophe of the 
French priſoner, in following his inſtin& for 
freedom—all exerted their combined influence 
upon us in ſo forcible a manner, that we were 


| diſpoſed to pardon any fault he might have 


committed, excepting murder ; and to wiſh 
that he had offended ourſelves, that we might 


have enjoyed the power of forgiving. Benevo- 


lent inſtin&t prompted us to be very liberal; 
but we were apprehenſive that theſe delegates of 
juſtice would, without ſcruple or remorſe, ſur- 
paſs the crime of their priſoner, by robbing the 
wretch ſo completely in their power. The 
unhappy man's gratitude for what we gave him, 
afforded a ſhort ſuſpenſion of his miſery. 


We returned to the inn at the hour of dinner, 
The company of the preceding evening were 
preſent, with the addition of ſome other gen- 
tlemen, They gave us every neceſſary informa- 
tion reſpecting our intended rout; and being 


informed 
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informed of our intention to viſit Mentz and 
Francfort, and to return by the Rhine, they 
unanimouſly adviſed us to go immediately to 
Franefort, and to return by Mentz; as by 
cutting off the angle, we ſhould gain at leaſt 
half a day, and avoid ſome very bad roads. 
But the motive which had made us ſo impatient 
to leave Duſſeldorf again prevailed, As we 
were diſappointed reſpecting letters at Cologne, 
my friend ordered his correſpondent to forward 
any that ſhould arrive after 'our departure, to 
Mr. M——'s, at Mentz. The plan being 
ſettled, and horſes ordered to ſer off immediately 
after dinner, we had time to contemplate the 
reſpectable Count Bauermann, in whom indo- 
lence, affectation, and effeminacy were inti- 
mately united. Every ſentence forced from his 
lips was uttered with an indolent languor. But 
the moſt intereſting part of his converſation 
related to himſelf. He complained of nervous 

| head-achs; of being troubled with the vapours; 
confeſſed that he {at at table not to eat, but pour 
chaſſer Lennui, for a few moments. My friend 
obſerved, that had the Count traverſed the city, 
and mounted the rocks of Ehrenbreitſtein with 
us, he would have been cured of all his com- 
plaints. An univerſal ſmile indicated that this 


mental 
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mental phyſician had found out the diſeaſe by 
the remedy he preſcribed. 
Il muſt confeſs, my dear Sir, that the ſight of 
an effeminate  Petit-maitre always inſpires me 
with melancholy. A thouſand ideas of the 
lugubrious kind immediately preſent themſelves 
to my imagination. I ſometimes pity him for 
being ſo diſcontented with his ſex, as to make 
perpetual, ſomewhat promiſing, and yet in- 
effectual efforts to change it. At other times 
I view in the perſon of a Petit-maitre a ſpecimen 
of the human ſpecies, that, in its eager attempts 
to eſcape rude and ſavage nature, paſſes rapidly 
into the region of monkies, without once ſtop- 
ping at man . 
BAUERMANN properly ſignifies huſbandman, 
or cultivator; and if there be any truth in 
etymology, ſome one of Count Bauermann's 
anceſtors muſt have been an induſtrious labourer, 
who cultivated the fruits of the earth, and this 
his offspring ſtarts forth à butterfly that con- 
ſumes them! It was, doubtleſs, the maſculine 
ſtrength, undaunted courage, or mental powers 
of ſome anceſtor that attracted the notice, and 
received the patronage of his ſovereign ; and 
thus ennobled the race: but behold what 


a ſhameful miracle! Heart of oak has begot- 
| ten 
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ten a very tooth-pick ! Hands of iron are de- 
generated into machines, to ſuſtain Bruſſel's 
lace ! Courage, unſubdued by an hoſt of 
enemies, has produced a ſon dying. of the 
vapours, and trembling at a rude breath of air ! 
Mental powers, that regulated domeſtic, and 
awed foreign politics, are ſucceeded by a pericra- 
nium that reflects honour upon no ſoul living, 
excepting its hair-drefſer ! ! 1! And this thing 
recals to remembrance, with a bluſh, the Man 
that gave nie to its exiſtence, becauſe his name 
was not preceded by an unmeaning appellation. | 
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LETTER XXX. 


Ems, Naſſau, &c, 


THE diſtance from Coblentz to Mentz 1s 
not more than fourteen leagues : but as there 
was nothing peculiarly intereſting to detain vs 
longer at Coblentz, and as the roads had a bad 
reputation, we reſolved to paſs a night at 
Naſſau, which is about ſix leagues from 
Coblentz, 5 | 

We ſet out immediately after dinner, and 
aſcended the lofty mountains on which the 
Caſtle of Ebrenbreitſtein is built. The plat- 
form on the ſummit of which ſeemed to con- 


ſtitute a kind of landing-place, ſome degrees 


nearer the clouds. This ſudden elevation 
fattered our pride. We looked down with a 
degree of triumph on all the inferior objects, 
notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction they had ſo 


lately afforded us, However, when theſe ob- 


jects were out of ſight, and every thing around 


us appeared our equals, we - gradually awoke | 
. | | from 
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from our dreams of ſuperiority, and could no 
longer perceive the difference between our 
former humble, 1 our preſent elevated ſi- 
tuation. £ | 
Our road was for ſome time over a vaſt plain 
by the ſide of a foreſt, on our leſt hand; on 
our right the ſportive varieties of nature 
ſoon began to arreſt our attention, and afford 


us great amuſement. We looked down upon 


hills and mountains of different ſhapes, ſizes, 
and materials, the various projections of which 
were manifeſtly united to one common baſe ; 
fertile vales between them, obviouſly formed 


by the depoſition of materials from the ſummit, | 


waſhed down by haſty ſhowers, and by number- 
leſs rivulets, that left their traces on the ſides 
of the hills, exhibited a -moſt agreeable pic- 
tureſque ſcene. In ſome parts one might ſuſ- 
pect that a whirlwind created a vortex, in half- 
fluid materials, at the inſtant they were ac- 
quiring conſiſtence, and that large, deep, and 
inacceſſible funnels were thus formed. In other 
parts, Nature ſeemed to have been perfectly at 
reſt, and to have let the proceſs go on uninter- 
ruptedly, until the laſt particle of matter, ac- 


cording to the modern ſyſtem of mountain 


making, was depoſited in a point. The vales 
2 ſuſ 
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ſuſpended between the hills were richlycultivated, 
although in ſome places they ſeemed ſcarcely 
acceſſible to the  huſbandman. . Thoſe cavities 
and inclinations that were too ſteep for artificial 
culture, Nature took under her own immediate 
care, and ſhe planted them with a variety of 
ſhrubs. 38 | 
While we were amuſing ourſelves with theſe 
pleaſing views, on a ſudden we experienced that 
the complaints we had heard concerning the bad- 
neſs of the roads were not exaggerated. Turning 
ſhort by the corner of a hedge, one of our 
horſes fell into a deep ſlough, in which the 
wheels of our carriage on the left ſide were 
inſtantly buried. The depth of the rut pre- 
vented us from being overturned, as the bottom 
of our chaiſe reſted upon the ground. We now 
experienced, for the firſt time, the great ad- 
vantage of having four horſes in our equipage ; 
two of which we had hitherto conſidered as 
ſupernumeraries. Theſe ſerved to help a 
brother in diftreſs ; without which reſource we 
ſhould have been obliged to apply to the neareſt 
village for additional help, 


Between two and three leagues from Cob- 


lentz lies the ſmall city of Ems. It is built in 
a deep 
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2 deep valley, in a chink, formed by the con- 
tiguity of two oppoſite mountains. The deſcent 
to it is very rapid; and as our horſes were 
hurrying down towards the gate that was to 
admit us into the city, we not only perceived 
the oppoſite gate that was to he our out- let, but 
at the firſt inſtant we were under ſome appre- 
henſions that our horſes would ſtrike their 
foreheads againſt the ſide of a rock, that ſeemed 
from our point of view to ſtop up the paſſage; 
apprehending that our charioteer could not be 
able to check their courſe; but he managed 
affairs very dexterouſly; he drove through the 
town, turned ſhort to the right hand, in the 

road between the rock and the city-walls, and 
conducted us with ſafety to an inn in the 
ſuburbs, where he wiſhed to refreſh his horſes 
and himſelf. 

This inn had no brilliant appearance. Every 
apartment within our view was filthy and mean; 
and yet we learned it was not among the 
humbleſt receptacles for ſtrangers. . Our ſur- 
priſe was, of conſequence, not a little excited, 
when the landlord expreſſed a full expectation 
that we intended to paſs ſome weeks at Ems. 
We ſoon learned, however, that Ems is one of 
thoſe numerous places where the idle and the 


vale- 
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valetudinarian- pay their annual viſits t to ale, 
drink the waters, and to game. 

Our obliging hoſt wanted much to perſuade 
us that a few. weeks warm bathing would be of 
excellent ſervicet0 our healths; and to enhance 
the virtues of, the waters, he aſſured us, that 
much genteel company was at this place, and 
that more was daily expected. It was in vain 
we told him our temperaments did not require 
relaxing medicaments. He urged that the 
ſalubrious air of the ſurrounding hills would 
ſoon brace us up again; and to lay a ſtronger 
temptation in our way, he inſiſted upon ſhewing 
us the neatneſs and convenience of the baths. 
To this propoſition we could have no objection ; 
and we aſſured him, upon the view of them, 
that if the warm bath ſhould ever appear an 
adviſeable remedy for our caſe; and if we were 
influenced in our choice, merely by the neatneſs 
and convenience of the baths, we ſnould give our 
preference to theſe of Ems. ? 

We were much ſurpriſed to learn, that not 
leſs than nearly two hundred perſons had placed 
themſelves in this fiſſure of the hills, either to 
be parboiled for their different complaints, or 
to amuſe themſelves with miniature gaming, in 
order to be duly prepared for higher circles; as 
country 
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country comedians are ripening for the netropo- 
lis; or as the little devils of Rabelais thundered 
and lightened over cabbages, in order to bring 
their hands in for greater miſchieffes. 
All his eloquence proved unſucceſsful. We 
returned to our carriage drove for ſome miles 
by the ſide of the river Lone, through a lovely 
vale — mounted hills —-dipped into vallies 
evaded the ſteep declivity of ſome mountains, 
by winding round their ſides, and boldly aſ- 
cended others, until we arrived at the ancient 
city of Naſſau. \ 2 
This town is of a confiderable ſize, Its 
ſituation 1s very Romaneſque; but to external 
appearance it is impoveriſhed, Indeed, moſt 
of the ſecondary towns in Germany have the 
ſame appearance; but in general they are fully 
indemnified, by poſſeſſing every thing in great 
abundance, excepting money, that irritamentum 
malorum. The ſurpriſe of finding ſo large a 
town in ſo remote a region; the view of a 
fortreſs built upon the clift of a rock; and of the 
ruins. of various other caſtles, which adorn the 
neighbouring mountains, united to render the 
ſcene ſingularly ſtriking. - __ | | 
We drove, as adviſed, to the Poſt- ew. the 
proprietor of which acts in the double capacity 
of farmer and landlord. We were conducted 
Voi. I 8 into 
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into a very large, and not an inelegant apartment, 
which ſerves: for occaſional ' balls, and weekly 
 chabs; and becomes, at ſtated periods, a court 
of juſtice. A much greater abundance was 
provided for our ſupper than we required, and 
our lodgings were * ne wee 
able. N | 
The. . of our ma ne 0 com- 
manded a view of the ruins of an ancient caſtle; 
placed on the ſummit, or rather the pinnacle 
of a very high and ſteep mountain, that raiſed 
its majeſtic brow over the oppoſite barn. We 
were not 4 little ſurpriſed to learn that this was 
the original manſion of the Naſſau family; than 
which no one has been more diſtinguiſhed either 
for its numerous ramifications, or for the 
important parts they have acted in the turbulent 
periods of hiſtory,” I had time to take a ſketch 
off ity which 1 ſhall —_— in tun letter. | 


| 


The next morning buy we e purfied 6 our jour- 
ney. After deſcending a gentle declivity, we 
paſſed a rivulet by a ferry, of which we were 
informed the Prinee of Orange is the proprietor. 
He made us pay dear for our paſſage. 
The rivulet was ſoon loſt among the hills, 
and we continued our way by gently aſcending 
the ſide of a bulky mountain. It ſeemed to 
E conſiſt 
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conſiſt / entirely of} quarts, or fate; of ;\which 
vaſt heaps that fe}, from the clifts in many 
places, almoſt obſtructed our paſſage. A plea · 
{ant vale was on Our right ſide, variegated with 
leſſer hills and. irregularities, in a manger ſimi- 
lar to the ane nn. ap A: ſmaller 
ſcale. >; Nu 

We finally gained the. be * moun- 
tain, which, brought us to à very extenſive 
plain, that ſeemed to form the ſecond ſtage 
of our approach towards the heavens. The 
ſouthern horizon was ſkirted with hills. On 
our right ſide, towards the ſouth-weſt, we could 
trace a fiſſure in the range of hills, through 
which paſſed our friend the Rhine; and although 
his waters were no longer viſible to our bodily 
organs, a blue and condenſed atmoſphere riſing 
from, and winding with the vale, aſſured our 
mental optics of their preſence. On our left 
hand the fields of yellow grain ſeemed to be in 
hourly expectation of the ſickle. | 

We continued our courſe over this WI 
plain for ſome hours, dipping occaſionally into 

a village, to pay a tall-gate, or to refreſh or 
—_— our horſe. 


At rag our rules and our watches 
united to convince us that it was about two 
G 2 o'clock. 
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o'clock; Seeing no place throughout an ex- 
tenſive horizon, where we could ſatisfy our 
hunger, excepting a village two or three miles 
before us, we began, in conformity to this un- 
promiſing appearance, to moderate our deſires 
to an egg, or a mutton-chop and ſallad. 

The village appeared to us, from the elevated 
downs over which we paſſed, to have a very 
inſignificant mine. It was built in ſo narrow a 
vale, between ſuch ſteep and lofty hills, that 
the horſe of an ancient Knight-errant could 
have ſprung over it, without any other danger 
than that of pricking his flanks with the point 
of the ſteeple. But lo ! as we drove up to an 
inn, we heard the ſound of the viol and the 
harp, of men ſingers, and of women lingers, 
and the voice of rejoicing. Two ſmart waiters, 
with powder and pomatum-encruſted: heads, 
and napkins in their hands, ran in emulation to 
our carriage, opened the door, lent their oblig- 
ing arms, and welcomed us to Schwalbach; 
the celebrated Schwalbach, the Matlock o- tus 
part of Germany. 

We were conducted into a 3 room. fall 
of very genteel company, who were jult ſat 
down to a moſt ſplendid entertainment, We 


took our ſeats next to a German Baron, and a 
French 
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French Officer, who had moſt duet you 
cured places for us at their table, 
The Prophet ſays, how beautiful are the fork 
of him that bringeth glad tidings ! © But had the 
Prophet been at Schwallach, ſequeſtered from 
the world for ſeveral weeks, expoſed to the 
ſameneſs of ſociety, where all the old ſtock of 
converſation was exhauſted, he would: have 
exclaimed, ©. Bleſſed are the feet of him that 
bring tidings of any kind. The current news 
of the day was heard with eagerneſs; every thing 
we related occaſioned a momentary ſuſpenſion of 
knives and forks in every part of the room. 


We had received certain information, while at 
Cleves, of the defeat of the King of Sweden, by 
the naval forces of the Empreſs. When we 
brought theſe tidings to Duſſeldorf, we derived 
ſome degree of importance, from being able to 
confirm the general rumour, At Cologne the 
news was received by ſeveral officers at the 
public table, with ſome degree of pleaſure, as 
feeding the appetite for ſamething new, inter- 
mixed with much diffatisfaftion. They ſup- 
poſed that the Empreſs would be more haughty 


in her demands; the proſpects of peace would 


be more remote, and that the whole German 
G 3 empire 
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empire might be drawn into a war. To this 
they manifeſted the greateſt reludance, and 
dropt ſore hints that mankind muſt finally be 
tired of being called forth to ſlaughter, in order 
to gratify the caprice and ambition of the great. 
At Bonn and Cobleutæ the news was acceptable, 
as conveying interefting information; and the 
newſmongers were reſpected. But at Scawars 
sach we were honoured as if we had been cou- 
riers fror the Ruſſian. Court. Several gentle- 
men, from a diſtant table, crowded around us to 
know the particulars; and the room was im- 


mediately filled with ſpeculations concerning the 


probable conſequences of this defeat. 
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LETTER XXXYL.- 


Schwalbach. Slangbach. 


AT lah our more e ee cher 
ſation turned upon the affairs of France. This 


afforded us an opportunity of diſcovering the 


prevailing ideas and diſpoſitions of our two 
polite aſſociates. The Baron freely confeſſed, 
that the Government of France was ſo infamous, 
that ſome reform was abſolutely neceſſary. But 
he expreſſed his reſentment that the Tiers Etat 
ſnould manifeſt ſo ſtrong a propenſity to extend 
their newly- acquired influence to the prejudice 
of the Nobles, The French Officer, we learned, 
had ſerved in America, againſt the Engliſh, in 
the late troubles. He manifeſted in his 
converſation, a diſpoſition friendly to liberty, 
and to the natural rights of mankind ; but ſtill 
he regretted that France was approaching too 
much to Republican principles. | 
My friend thought this was rather an advan- 
tageous circumſtance. 
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“J hope, Sir, (anſwered the Officer) that I 
am a real lover of liberty; but my only doubt 
is, in what manner it can be moſt effectually 
obtained and ſecured. In my opinion, the 
mode muſt vary according to contingencies. 
The ſame form of government cannot be 
adopted to nations of every deſcription. Per- 
haps there is not upon the globe a large and 
populous country, adapted to receive a Repub- 
lican form, excepting it be America. The Ame- 
ricans are an exception, becauſe they are, as 
yet, in a ſtate of ſimplicity. Their ſeaſon of 
trial will arrive, when a large number of indi- 


viduals become rich, luxurious, ſelf- important, 


and intriguing. Then we are to learn whether 
internal troubles will not terminate in an op- 
preſſive Ariſtocracy. The Americans! character, 
as it now ſtands, may ſupport a Republican 
ſyſtem; but the character of the French, as it 
now ſtands, is the moſt oppoſite to it.. 

My friend thought, in theſe remarks, that 
his opponent had indulged too implicit a con- 
fidence in the principles advanced by wars 


quien. 
The. Officer anſwers, * You muſt grant, Sir, 


that Government has reſpect to order; order 


requires ſubmiſſion to the rules propoſed for its 
maintenance. But ſubmiſſion is much more 
attainable 


— 
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attainable in a long eſtabliſhed Monarchy, than in 
a Republic. Here it is hereditary, is conſidered 
as natural, and ſits eaſy even upon thoſe who 
are not of a ſervile temper. But in a Republic, 
ſubmiſſion is conſidered and felt as a voluntary 
act. The reflection of every man who thinks 
upon the ſubject, is, 1 am equal to my prin- 
cipal. It is by my ſuffrage that he holds the 
reins ; and 1 will be ever watchful how he uſes 
the whip.” 


He is quite in the right, 3 my friend, 
this jealouſy is the guardian of liberty. 

« I diſpute not his right, (anſwered the 
Officer) I am merely attempting to explain how 
it operates, and to, juſtify my aſſertion, that 
France is not formed to be a Republic; I mean 
ſimply to ſhew, that, as in a Monarchy, and 
eſpecially in an abſolute Monarchy, the people 
are apt to bear too much; ſo in a Republic they 
are diſpoſed to the contrary extreme. They 
take offence upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, and to 
avoid the danger of ſubmitting to great oppreſ- 
Gons, are in arms at the diſtant appearance of 
ſlight ones. The only check to thoſe natural 
effects of a Republican Government, lies in the 
characters and diſpoſitions of the people. Where 
a great ſimplicity of manners prevails, where 
the lower claſs of people think that their ſu- 

periors 
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periors are much wiſer than themſelves, and are 
diſpoſed to have an implicit confidence in them; 
where the mechanic and the agriculturer never 
apply their thoughts to politics, and are con- 
tented with enjoying the fruits of their own 
labours, and in the free exerciſe of their re- 
gion, all may go well, ſuppoſing the Le- 
giſlative and Executive Sodies to poſſeſs but 
a tolerable ſhare of diſeretion. This appears 
to me the preſent ſtate of America. But the 
natural impetuoſity of my countrymen, the 
verſatility of their diſpoſitions, and the vanity 
which I confeſs is interwoven in our characters, 
induce almoſt every man in the kingdom pe- 
remptorily to decide upon every ſubject, will 
excite his ambition to be a member of the Le- 
giſlative Body, directly or indirectly, and inſiſt 
upon reſpect being paid to his deciſions, upon 
every ſubje&t propoſed. In ſhort, a Republic 
would, in my opinion, at once let looſe that 
enormous maſs of ſelf-conſequence, which has 
been compreſſed in a Monarchical Government, 
to the deſtruction of every true principle of 
Legiſlation.” 

Theſe ſenfible and enk obſervations and 
conceſſions, if they did not convince, ſilenced 
his opponent, and the converſation ceaſed. 
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1 ſhall not enlarge upon the nature and | 
virtues of the waters at Schwalbach, nor enu- | 
merate the wonders: they have wrought. If 
we may judge from the quantity of viands, and 
the length of time we were at table, they | 
muſt have a great tendency to promote an 3 
appetite; and, we e will hope _ that FN aſſiſt : 7 
digeſtion. — 

They are of a ſimilar nature to thoſe at Spa, 
but they have a lighter impregnation, both of 
fixed air, and of chalybeate. The rooms are 
large and commodious, but deſtitute of elegance. 4 
The company have a ball twice a week; the 'B 
other evenings are devoted to play. Between [| 
four and five o'clock our carriage ſtood ready, = 
and we took leave of our new aſſociates, with | | 
a conſiderable degree of regret. ns. x 


It was our original deſign to paſs by the way 
of Caſſel, the proſpe& from which mount had j 
been ſo highly celebrated ; but our ignorance 
and inattention deprived us of that pleaſure. We 
did not inform the driver of our intentions till 
we were advanced ſome way on the road, and 
then we found it was too late, as Caſſel tes in 
another direction. 

Since we could not enjoy the proſpect from ö 
the mountains, we were obliged to content our- | 
| ſelves 
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ſelves with the pleaſures of the vale. For the 
ſpace of two hours, our road was contiguous to 
a rivulet on our left hand, whoſe banks, on the 
oppolite ſide, were formed by hills of various 
heights and inclinations, mantled with va- 
riegated ſhrubs. On our right hand, a ſpacious 
| foreſt extended its immeaſurable length, adorned 
with the venerable oak, of remoteſt antiquity, 
and . gigantic beech, and elms, &c. We 
| contemplated it with the greater reſpect, as 
it was, doubtleſs, a remaining ramification 
of that immenſe Hercynian wood, which 
traverſed ſo large a part of Germany, and 
is faid to have been fixty days journey in 
extent. RE f 

There is no one object, perhaps, ſo calculated to 
ſtrike the imagination, as an extenſive foreſt. One 
may crowd a thouſand ideas into it in a moment. 
If you ſhould ever be tempted to write a romance, 
my good Sir, let your principal ſcenes, I beſeech 
you, lie within, or contiguous to a foreſt, It 
will make you ſuch a maſter of your ſubject, 
that you may begin, carry on, and terminate 
every event juſt as you pleaſe. A wood is a 
moſt excellent retreat for your pious hermit, 
from the vanities of the world, if you mean to 
introduce one; and it affords an abundance of 


nouriſhment for his moderate deſires. A be- 
nighted 


nighted traveller is beſt loſt in a wood : If 
your tale requires it, you may eaſily ſuffocate 
him in a ſlough; or you may place the glim- 
mering lamp at the one-paned window of an 
humble cottage, conduct him through briars 
and thorns, and whiſtling winds, and piercing 
cold, to the hoſpitable ſhed of a wood - cutter; 
warm his chilled limbs with the faggots that lie 
ready at the door ; make his humble fare taſte 
ſuperior to the moſt delicate viands; and his 
bed of ſtraw ſofter ta his wearied limbs than one 
of down. 

A wood affords a ſafe retreat for lovers bleſſed 
and bleſſing ; while it yields, at every ſtep, the 
moſt favourable opportunity for a deſponding 
ſwain to end his miſery, by eel himſelf 
upon a tree. 

The thick umbrageous foreſt offers a wel- 
come ſhade, from the burning glow of the mid- 
day fun; and the ſilver beams of the placid 


moon, twinkle moſt delightfully through the - 


branches, after that ſcorching luminary has 
taken his leave of our hemiſphere : or if you 
can diſpenſe with her beams, you are free to 


light up as many glow-worms as you pleaſe, 


or now and then treat us with a Will-o'-the- 


There 
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There are few foreſts fo full of timber, and of 
underwood, but a platform may be found, for 
the young men and maidens of the neighbouring 
hamlet to enjoy the rural dance, at the ſound 
of the pipe and tabor, as often as you pleaſe to 
permit them. 

If the ſcene hes in Goya you may, with 
the utmoſt propriety, ſtock your foreſts with 
every ſpecies of game. You may ſend the 
huntſmen: in with their dogs, to ſtart the hare, 
the partridge, the pheaſant, the hart, or the 
wild boar. You may repreſent the young Lord 
of the diſtri as the moſt eager in the purſuit, 
wandering, through the keenneſs of a ſportſman, 
from his companions, bewildered, fatigued, and 
faint, arriving, by accident, at the habitation 
of a foreſter, entertained by the good woman 
of the houſe, in a moſt hoſpitable manner, 
falling in love with her beautiful daughter; and 
you may either help him to ſeduce her, or 
oblige him, by the irreſiſtible charms of her 
perſon, and the invincible virtues of her mind, 
to demand her of the aſtoniſhed parents in ho- 
nourable marriage. 

If you are fond of the horrible, you may let 
any number of wild bealts looſe in the: foreſt, 
and give them as much human blood to ſuck 

2 as 
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as you chuſe. If you are diſpoſed. for highway- 
robberies, you may place. a deſperate banditti 
in ambuſh, ready to dart upon unwary paſ- 
ſengers, adding laughter to rapine, and drag- 
ging the ſcreaming or the fainting beauty to 
their inacceſſible retreat, Are you diſpoſed 
for the romantic ? You may build an enchanted 
caſtle for ſome enormous giant, in the thickeſt 
part of the foreſt ; ſurround it with a mote 


and draw-bridge ; trace many a footſtep to the 


dread -abode, but not one on the return. Or 
you may enable him to convey the devoted 
victim to inevitable deſtruction, without a trace; 
for in a thick wood you have an opportunity 
of making a labyrinth as intricate as you 


pleaſe. But if there be a ſpark of huma-. 


nity in your boſom, you will raiſe up a valiant 


knight, poſſeſſed of a counter charm, by 
which he ſubdues the tyrant, and ſets the 7 


tives free. 

If your taſte lies in miniature pieees, you may 
create a legion of Elves and Fairies, give them 
a dance upon the green ſod, put them to bed 
in a cowſlip's bell, mount them on a bat's 


back, or give them an hazle · nut for n 
—_ 


Made 
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Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the Fairies coach - maker. 
The waggon ſpokes made of long ſpiders' legs, 
The cover of the wings of graſshoppers, 
The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpiders' web; 


The colour of the moon-ſhine's watry beam; 
The whip of cricket-bone, the laſh of film, 


The waggoner-a-fmall grey-coated gnat, &c. 


Or you may command them to ſteal honey- 
bags 1 the humblebecs : | 


And for 8 crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes. 


Oh, imagination ! what a charming play- 
fellow art thou ! Pity that thy viſions ſhould ever 
diſturb our quiet ; pity that thy deluſions ſhould 
ever conduct us into fatal errors. 

While I was indulging the above reverie, 
our driver enquired if we would pay a ſhort 
viſit to Slangbach, which was ſituated about a 
quarter of a mile within the foreſt, and we 
readily accepted the propoſition. 

Slangbach is alſo a mineral ſpring, ſimilar 
to that we had left, Its ſituation is very ro- 
mantic, but calculated to inſpire melancholy. 
A ſerpentine rivulet, ſhaded with willows, 

meanders 
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meanders by the fide of a hill that is covered 
with the trees of the foreſt. A few buildings, 
erected for the reception of gueſts, conſtitute 
the whole neighbourhood. As we approached 
the principal edifice, the attendants manifeſted 
an excellent diſpoſition to be very civil. But 
this received a conſiderable check, when they 
were acquainted that it was not our intention to 
ſtep out of the carriage. The gloom of this 


retirement, and the ſight of a few invalids that 
were creeping about, with dejection in their 


countenances, would have made us change our 
purpoſe, had it been to ſeek for health from the 
ſalubrious ſtream. 

This place 1s entirely conſecrated to Hygiea. 
It has neither balls nor aſſemblies; and it is. 
chiefly frequented by thoſe who are obliged to 
ſtudy economy, or who are not fond of the buſtle 
of a more crowded place. | 

We returned by another path to the public 
road, paſſed through a ſtadchen, and feveral 
villages, whoſe phyſiognomy, to adopt the Jan- 
guage of Lavater, was far from being hand- 
ſome : but the phyſiognomy of the inhabitants 
indicated contentment. | 

This narrow defile began gradually to enlarge 
in each direction, and at length opened into a 
ſpacious amphitheatre, ſkirted with towns and 

Vol. II. 1 villages 
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+ villages, and terminated on the ſouthern horizon 
with diſtant and lofty mountains. The ſtately 
manſion of the Prince of Beverick formed an 
object of perſpective, towards our left hand; 
and at the diſtance of four or five miles to- 
wards the right, our much- beloved Rhine, or- 
namented with a tufted iſland, and preſenting us 
with the venerable city of Menta, on its ſouthern 
borders, ſeemed to have employed a temporary 
abſence, to render itſelf more beautiful to our 
fight, 

While we were enjoying the proſpect, a 
gentleman, in an elegant chaiſe, drawn by a 
pair of handſome horſes, was croſſing the fields, 
at a ſmall diſtance before us. As the road 
was very duſty, we deſired our driver to mend 
his pace, that we might not be incommoded 
with the carriage that was making towards us. 
At firſt he did not ſeem to attend to vs, but, 
upon repeating the order, he took off his hat, 
and told us, Why, Gentlemen, it is the 
Prince of Beverick !” This was not a fatis- 
factory reaſon to my companion, who aſſerted, 
that princes and commoners were upon a level ; 
and as princes had raiſed but too much duſt 
in the world, to the nuiſance of every body ; 
that we ought alſo to have our turn, and he 
bid che fellow drive on, in a more peremptory 

tone. 
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tone. The man looked amazement, and con- 


tinued obſtinate; nor would he aſſiſt us to 
maintain our equality with the Prince of Beve- 
rick, by getting before him. 
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E paſſed by the country-ſeat of this Prince 
of Beverick, in our way to Mentz, from which 
ii, is Uiſtant about three miles. It has a mag». 
nificent appearance externally; and, together 
with all the appendages of its greatneſs, it 
enlivens and beautifies the ſmall ſurrounding 
hamlet. We were told that the apartments 
13 5 and decorations within correſpond with this 
| If + - appearance. We were alſo informed, that the 
i" - proprietor is much eſteemed for the ſimple 

| e elegance of his manners, and benevolence of his 
character. 5 
As we approached the i our paſſage 
Was intercepted by two toll- gates; the one to 


2 | Is. collect the claims of the road, and the other 
: _ thoſe of the bridge. This circumſtance affords 
BE: fe me a fair opportunity, if I choſe to embrace it, 


of expreſſing my indignation againſt the fre- 
© quency and exorbitancy of theſe taxes, and alſo 
- the havghty manner of 1711 them. Reſ- 
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petting. the two firſt articles, as I took no 
minutes, I will not aim at accuracy, but I 
recollect an obſervation we had frequent oc- 
caſion to make, in our journey from Bonn to 
this place, that the expences of toll-gates' 
encreaſed nearly in proportion, as the hire of 
horſes diminiſhed in price. This impoſition is 
the more inexcuſable, as the roads, where they 
are good, are eaſily kept in repair, by the 
materials that fall from the mountains; and 
where ſuch an advantage is not enjoyed, they 
are ſcarcely repaired at all. The truth is, the 
ſums collected are not employed in any adequate 
proportion to the oſtenſible purpoſes, but fur- 
niſh a conſiderable revenue to the lordly maſters 
of the different diſtricts. The manner of 
collecting theſe tolls is alſo very humiliating to 
the paſſenger. Their. lazineſſes, the toll- ga- 
therers, inſtead of darting forth upon you, from 
an adjacent tenement, to open the gate, and 
receive your money, ſit, with an indifferent 
compoſure, at the window of their own habita- 
tion, and draw up the bar by means of a ſtring 
and a pully, that communicates with the inner 
apartment; and the coachman is obliged to 
| deſcend and depoſit the compulſive offering in 
a box, ſuſpended by the fide of the wall, or at 
the window, I heſe two gates, adjacent to the 
| HK bridge 
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bridge conducting to Mentz, were at ſome 
diſtance from each other; and we were com- 
pelled to rely upon the mild and ſedate diſpo- 


ſitions of our horſes for ſafety, while our cha- 


rioteer ran from one gate to the other, to ſatisfy 
the demands of each collector. ä 


The city of Menta exhibits itſelf to great ad- 
vantage to a ſpectator, placed on this oppoſite 
ſide of the Rhine. It extends itſelf along the 
borders of the river, as if conſcious of the beauty 
and advantage of the ſituation. The venerable dome 
near the centre, ſurrounded with towers and ſpires 
of inferior note; the town reſidence of the Elector 
appearing in full view on the right hand, or in 
the northern direction, and his country ſeat at 
no great diſtance from the city on the left, give 
to the whole ſomething of the regularity of ar- 
chitecture. On the back ground, diſtant hills 
form a majeſtic amphitheatre, affording due 
ſpace for tillage, while they undertake to furniſh 
wines of the richeſt flavour. 

I ſhall leave other travellers to celebrate the 
bridge over which we paſſed into the city, as 
it is more beautiful in their eyes than it was in 
ours, although the extenſive proſpects on all 
ſides juſtly render it a favourite evening walk. 


It 1s formed by an arrangement of fifty-fix 
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boats, or lighters, over which looſe - planks are 
laid, that all may yield ta the riſe and fall of the 
ſtream. Two or three of theſe boats can be 
drawn out at pleaſure, by means of ropes and 
pullies, to clear a paſſage for the veſſels that 
aſcend or deſcend the river. Minute obſervers 
tell us, that the bridge is ſeven hundred and 
ſixty- ſix paces in length; and minute hiſtorians, 
that the plan of the bridge was farmed in the 
year 1661, and executed under the regency of 
Jobn Philip of Shoaborn, as a ſubſtitute to the 
one of wood, originally built in the year 811, 
by order of Charlemagne; and frequently re- 
paired in ſucceeding ages, until the original was 
loſt. 

Adjacent to the bridge are the mills, deſtined 
to grind corn for the public. They are erected 
upon a platform of wood, properly ſecured 
againſt the force of the current, and made to 
riſe and fall with the water. In ſeaſons of 
ſevere froſt they are totally removed. Many 
cities on the Rhine have ſimilar conveniencies. 

Mentz itſelf does not anſwer to the flattering 
ideas formed of it at a diſtance. The ſtreets 
are narrow and irregular, nor are they well 
paved. They are illuminated by reverberatory 
lamps. But by the diſtance in which theſe are 
placed from each other, too great + a compliment | 
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is paid to their powers, and the eye is teazed 
by alternate profuſion of light, and ſudden ob- 
ſcurity. The moſt conſiderable openings are 
very confined; and its ſquares are triangular, 
pentangular, ſemicircular, and almoſt every 
ſhape but quadrangular. 

The number of inhabitants is conbputcd to 
be thirty thouſand, including the garriſon, 
which arnounts to nearly five thouſand, Mentz 
enjoys a larger ſhare of commerce than moſt 
of the cities bordering on the Rhine, but not 
ſo much as might have been expected from the 
advantages of its fituation. This is chiefly 

owing to the exorbitant impoſts laid upon every 
article of commerce. Of the miillion eight 
hundred thouſand florins of revenue collected 
in this Electorate, it is affirmed, that the tolls 
upon the river produce ſix hundred thouſand, 
and impoſt upon wines one hundred thouſand. 
Mentz is the principal reſidenee of the nobility, 

E who are very numerous in the Electorate, and 
are ſaid to poſſeſs conſiderable property. They 

are alſo ſaid to diffuſe a ſpirit of urbanity over 

the inhabitants in general, and to enliven the 

city by the frequency of winter amuſements. 

The Univerlity of Mentz was eſtabliſhed by 

Prince Emeric Joſeph. The preſent Elector, 
Frederick Charles, of the Erthal family, has 


endowed 
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endowed it with the revenues ariſing from ſe- 
veral Prebendaries, worth about one hundred 
thouſand florins per annum. This Prince is 
much reſpected, although from the above ſtate- 
ment of his pecuniary affairs, you will ſuſpe& 
that his ſubjects are made to pay dear for his 
good qualities, 


Since our viſit to Mentz, a Philoſophical. 


Society has been erected. I could procure the 
names of its members, but I hope that in due 
time they will make themſelves known. One 
volume of Eſſays, upon various ſubjects, is al- 
ready publiſhed, and which manifeſts, that if they 
do not excel, they are able to maintain their 
level with many other literary aſſociations. 
We look to Univerſities and Philoſophical 
Societies for the progreſs of profane knowledge, 
though, in my humble opinion, they are better 
calculated to promote true religion, than moſt 
of our theological ſeminaries, as they are ge- 
nerally conducted, where controverſial tactics 
are chiefly taught, and men are drilled into the 
mere exerciſe of certain forms. Mentz yields 
to Coblentz in the number of churches, if we 
take into conſideration the ſuperior number of 
inhabitants. It has only ten collegiate, and 
ſeven parochial churches, five monaſteries, and 
four nunneries, each of which has, conſequently, 
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its chapel, which you will acknowledge is 
moderate, compared with Coblentz, although 
an equal quantity of good might be produced. 
with one-third of the number. 
Family quarrels are generally the moſt invete- 
rate. The nearer the diſcordant parties are 
in the bonds of natural alliance, at the greater 
diſtance are they thrown by the violence of 
hatred and. animoſity. This may explain the 
reaſon why the Holy Catholic Church rolerates 
the Jews, but no one ſect of heretical Chriſtians. 
It is true, from the total extinction of other 
ſects, the town is free from religious contro- 
verly ; but its tranquillity is ſtagnation. It 
has been remarked by ſome one, I forget whom, 
that fcarcely any ſubject is worth the trouble of 
diſcuſſion, excepting thoſe which have met with 
the greateſt obſtacles to diſcuſſion, religion 
and politics, Theſe are eertainly the moſt im- 
portant, as they relate to our welfare in both 
worlds; and their native dignity is manifeſted 
by the extenſive influence they have upon the 
human mind, when the free inveſtigation of 
them is allowed. No ſubjects are ſo well cal- 
culated to inſpire the community at large with 
what is uſually termed coop Sense. Where 
the free diſcuſſion of theſe is prohibited, a few 


ſpeculative men may cultivate the various 
2 branches 
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branches of philoſophy, and may acquire claſ- 
ſical knowledge; but the ideas of the Prorrx 
are contracted, their minds ſervile and bigotted, 
and their converſation frivolous; unleſs, indeed, 
they find means to cultivate their minds, and 
perhaps ſave their ſouls by ſtealth. It ſome- 
times happens that the intellectual faculties work 
rapidly and effectually, though in ſecret, and 
that a treaſure of ſolid knowledge lies concealed 
under an external conformity to public authority 
and eſtabliſned creeds. But in religious affairs, 
men become hypocrites; and in politics, the 


yoke is rendered galling by their perceiving that 


it is a yoke, Extremes beget cach other. From 
credulity they fink into infidelity ; and from 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance they are 
liable to burſt forth into anarchy, when they 
feel their powers competent to reſiſtance. The 
philoſophical ſpirit that is already prevalent in 


| this city, is doubtleſs preparatory for ſome 


momentous change at a future period: for in 
proportion as knowledge is diffuſed, the mind 
becomes reſtleſs under that ſtate of ſervility which 
ſits eaſy upon the ignorant. If there be any 
truth in theſe remarks, genuine policy will con- 
Oſt in the moſt liberal toleration of free diſcuſ- 
ſon, The love of truth would then become 
a common cauſe,” One claſs of ſentiments not 
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being under the frown of eccleſiaſtic or civil 


authority, and another. ſupported by its ſmiles, 
they would each be appreciated according to 
their ſterling value. We ſhould exchange our 
love of notions for the love of truth, and become 
as impatient of error as we are now of contra- 
diction, Will you odject, my friend, that 
univerſal ſcepticiſm would prevail? I anſwer, 
that it aft prevail, where improved ſenſe 
enables men to diſcover the abſurdities of 
eſtabliſhed principles, and the mind is im- 
peded in its ardent defires to find out better, 
1 acknowledge alſo, that upon their firſt. li- 
beration, a thouſand crude conjectures and 
imperfect notions would .be propoſed and 
adopted. But theſe would ſoon be rejected for 
clearer and more conſonant ideas, if they were 
communicated without reſtraint, In renouncing 
ancient prejudices, on account of their manifeſt 


abſurdity, ſome degree of ſcepticiſm is natural, 


and perhaps unavoidable. To uſe a medical 
or ſurgical phraſe, it is a ſolution of continuity, 
previouſly requiſite for a new organization. To 
ule a Catholic phraſe, it is the purgatory 
through which the mind muſt paſs to the en- 
joyment of true wiſdom and knowledge. To 
uſe a chemical phraſe, it is the putrefactive 
fermentation attending the diffolution of old 
ſyſtems, which will live in the generation of 

EX - 
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exhilarating e The partial view of things 
which a fettered mind muſt take, will naturally 
lead to infidelity; give full ſcope, and infi- 
delity will finally terminate in a creed conſonant 
with the nature of God, and an of the 
happineſs of man. 

Since men have always ſhewn a diſpoſition to 
perſecute, it has often been a ſubject of ſur- 
prize with me, that a jperſecuting ſpirit has 
never operated in a contrary direction; and that 
pride and ſelf- importance have never manifeſted 
themſelves by prompting the powerful to per- 


ſecute the weak, who ſhould dare to think as 


they do. Let him who imagines that he is in 
poſſeſſion of the truth, make a monopoly of the 
article, and claim an . excluſive privilege of 
being always in the right. Let him reject that 
levelling ſcheme of forcing others to think 
exactly as he does, and nobly aſſert the pre- 
rogative of thinking alone: for, as the matter 
now ſtands, if others think with him, he muſt 
of conſequence think with them; and the only 
difference is, who entertained the opinion firſt ? 
which is as frivolous as the conteſt among 
children, who ſhall ſpeak laſt. A momentous 
advantage 'would attend my plan. If no two 
people were permitted to think alike, the pro- 
bability would be encreaſed that ſome happy 
mortal would think right, whereas, according 
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to the plan that has been purſued for centuries, 
it is ten thouſand to one but that we all think 
wrong. | | 

Our hoſt at the Three Crowns, with len 
my friend had ſomè converſation upon the ſub- 
ject of toleration, ſaw no evil in the prohibition 
of Proteſtants to eſtabliſh themſelves at Mentz, 
and thought the Government ſufficiently liberal 


in permitting ſtrangers to take up a temporary 


_ reſidence at their inns, without being obliged 


to give in their confeſſion of faith, together with 


their names, upon their arrival. 


The town of Mentz poſſeſſes few ſingularities 
to attract the attention of the traveller. 1 ſhall 
juſt enumerate thoſe which are PEN Rn 
as ſuch. 

The firſt and moſt naw is the Dome, 
or Cathedral Church. It is a large Gothic pile, 
venerable for its great antiquity, and alſo for 


its majeſtic appearance, notwithſtanding it is 


ſurcharged with minuter ornaments. The foun- 
dations of it were laid by Archbiſhop Conrad, 
in the twelfth century. Calculate, my good 
Sir, how many fucceſſive generations it has 


beheld ſtarting into exiſtence, buſied as if they 
were ſo many immortals, ſecking their ſupreme 
good, and then ſinking into duſt. Like all 


the 
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the principal buildings, it is of red ſtone. This 
circumſtance renders the city both viſible and 
reſpectable at a great diſtance. The ancient 
tower was of wood, and much loftier, but ir 
was conſumed by lightning, and a tower of 
ſtone was ſubſtituted in its place, which, through 
2 diſtruſt of the foundation, is humbler than 
its predeceſſor, by about eighty feet. Our 
guide informed us, that to prevent a ſimilar acci- 
dent in the future, ciſterns of water were placed 
at a conſiderable height in the preſent tower, 
which could, in a caſe of neceſſity, receive a 
conſtant ſupply from the river. This precau- 
tion appeared to us the leſs neceſſary, now the 
building was no longer of ſuch combuſtible 
materials, and alſo as one illuſtration of that 
unlucky Greek tenſe, the Paulo Poſt Futurum, 
the practical exerciſe of which does ſo much 
miſchief in the world. 

We ſaw nothing in the Cathedral that merits 
deſcription. There were, as uſual, ſeveral 
monuments, and alſo, as uſual, ſome. relicts, 
and ſome conſecrated treaſures ; but with theſe 
I ſhall not detain you. The moſt extraordinary 
ſight that attracted our notice, was an aſſembly 
of the dignitaries of the church, at their public 
devotions in the choir. How becoming is 
devotion in all! but how peculiarly pleaſing is 


it 
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it to contemplate the pious effuſions of the mind, 
where gratitude alone inſpires them; for the 
preſent poſſeſſions and future hopes of theſe 


| worſhippers muſt almoſt render ſupplication ſu- 
- . perfluous ! Patience, reſignation, and prayer, 


are for the Poor and the Wretched !—As I 
dropped a hint of this kind, in the hearing of 


our guide, he anſwered, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, 
e Sir, their ſtipends depend upon a punctual 


attendance on public devotion, or you would not 
find them there, I can aſſure you.“ 


The venerable pile has a ſtriking contraſt in 


the Chapter-houſe belonging to it. This is a 


modern building, erected at the joint expence 
of the preſent Dean, Count Vander Leyen, and 
the other Chapters. Order, elegance, and 


ſplendour have been ſtudied in every depart- 
ment. The fagade of this manſion is orna- 


mented with ſix Corinthian pillars ſupporting a 
gallery. The wings conſiſt of two buildings of 


inferior workmanſhip, but dignified with a 


number of arcades. The veſtibule is large, 
and well proportioned; the flight of ſtairs is 
light and elegant; the grand ſaloon is adorned 
with thirty-ſix pillars, that ſupport a ceiling and 


a dome, highly wrought. Between each pillar 


is either a genius ſupporting a ſplendid chan=-- 
= | delier, 
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delier; or a ſettee of coſtly- 8 highly 
gilt, and ſoftened with embroidered cuſhions. 
The dining-room exhibits a ceiling painted by 
Zick, which repreſents the felicity of the gods 
in the ſeven planets ; and the walls are covered 
with four maſterly paintings in pannels, repre- 
ſenting Jupiter puniſning Juno, the fall of 
Phaeton; the victory over the Titans, and the 
general deluge. The cabinets, bed-chambers, 
and inferior apartments are rr with 
mirrors, in the French ſtile. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe beauties, this 2 
and its decorations are juſtly ſubject to ſevere 
eriticiſm. The ſituation of the building is ſo 
miſerably confined, that there is no point of 
view in which the architecture can produce its 
full effect, and the expence be vindicated: to 
the eye. Its ſize does not corteſpond to the 
grandeur of the plan. Mäajeſty in miniature is 
4 contradiction. To attempt it indicates both 
pride and weakneſs; it is the Goldfinch or 
Canary bird emulating the ſoaring flight of an 
Eagle. The ornaments are much too gaudy; 
The profuſion of gilding dazzles the eye, 
excites the childiſh ſtare of the ſimple, and 
diſguſts thoſe who are not ſo. In all the apart- 
ments of the central building, light is admitted 
from domes, or ſky-li ghts, in the form of 
You: . 12 cupolas ; 
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cupolas ; and however this mode may) favous 
an uniformity, and a completion in the or- 
nainental parts, ſuch advantages do not com- 
penſate for the general gloom they oceaſion; 
and by betraying the want of elevation, and of 
a number of chambers correſpondent with the 
apparent ſize of the manſion, its poverty is 


diſcovered in the midſt of an impoſing grandeur. 


The bed - chambers being thus ſurrounded with 
mirrors, ludicrous ideas are excited which were 
never intended. We may argue, if this pro- 
fuſion of reflecting-glaſſes were placed there 
for no purpoſe, then are they totally uſeleſs; 
and what other purpoſe can they anſwer in the 
bed chamber of a venerable Celibate, than that 
he may contemplate a vis-a-vis de lui meme, 
in all directions every night he is undreſſing? 
It is ſaid that the favourite bed of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, had à looking-glaſs for 
its teſter. But as he never ſlept alone, the 
deſign of this ingenious contrivance might 
not refer to his own perſon. + Perhaps it 
was ſimply that beauty might contemplate ma- 
jeſty, and majeſty contemplate beauty, a- ſleep. 
Io finiſh my criticiſm, you will conclude with; 
me, that ſuch an highly decorated palace is, 
much too gay and mundane for the object of 
the building, and the dignitaries that frequent. 
it, A venerable ny ſo ſtriking in itſelf, 
and 
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and fo; peculiarly becoming the eccleſiaſtic 
order, is totally wanting. The ſubjects of the 


paintings are ill choſen. Heathen deities are 


not the moſt ſuitable; decorations of an edifice 
deſtined to concert plans for the maintenance 


of church diſcipline, and the purity of the: 


Chriſtian faith; nor have Jupiter's quarrel 


with Judo, the fall of Phaeton, the victory over 
the Titans, and the univerſal deluge, much con- 


nection with the Sallꝭ d manger. 


Many of the more ancient towns in ge 
manifeſt; that their anceſtors had a ſtrong pre- 
dilection for finery and ſhew, without paying 


any attention to propriety. in the ſubjects diſ- 
playing it. All the houſes at Cologne and at 
Mentz, that bear decided marks of their having 
been formerly of a ſuperior claſs, are curiouſly. 


painted externally from top to bottom, with 


fantaſtic figures, landſcapes,” and Scripture hiſ- 
tories, which have no relation to any one cir- 
cumſtance relative to the building or its ſitua - 
tion. It is obvious, that although the modern 
inhabitants of Mentz are making ſtrong efforts 
to emerge from that Gothic taſte, yet ſome of 
its dregs ſtill adhere to them. Many other of 
their public buildings are ſtill chargeable with 
the fault of a gaudy impropriety. I ſhall only. 
inſtance in the church formerly dedicated o 
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Saint Ignatius, and that belonged to the Jeſuits; 
before the abolition of that order, but is now be- 
come parochial. This is juſtly deemed the moſt 


ſplendid church in the city. The building 


itſelf is light and elegant; many of its paintings 
and ſtatues” are excellent. Above the grand 
altar is a ſolemn and ſtriking repreſentation of 
the Angels proſtrate before the throne of the 
Almighty, covering their faces with their wings, 

and crying out, Holy, holy, holy Lord God 

Almighty. —— The paintings of an, elegant 
dome are arranged in ſeveral compartments. 
In the one is repreſented the ſhipwreck of Saint 
Paul, in another ſome occurrences in the 
life of Ignatius, in a third Daniel among the 


lions. In moſt of theſe is ſome manifeſt im- 


propriety, and in all a glare and ſnowineſs that 
injures the majeſty of their ſubject. The mitre 


and crozier, for example, can have no concern 


in the ſhipwreck of St Paul, and ought to have 
no place in the lion's den, and yet they are there. 


Lou might miſtake the den for the inſide of a 
palace, if Daniel, the lions, and the door of a 


priſon, did not correct the miſtake. The chaſ- 
tity of a beautiful ſculpture, repreſenting our 
Saviour's deſcent from the Croſs is violated by 
a mixture of meritricious ornaments: the prin- 
cipal figures are of white marble, and executed 

BE with 
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with taſte ; but the crols, the ladder, and the ſaſh 


round our Saviour's loins, ſhine with burniſhed 
gold ; and all the attendants indicate an union 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, with a toy of gilt 


gingerbread, | 5 
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LETTER XXXV/TII. 


[ Mlientz. 


I OBSERVED in my laſt letter, that the 
town-reſidence of the Elector, ſituated in the 
northern quarter of the city, was one of the 
objects that gave a flattering appearance to 
Mentz, when viewed at a diſtance. It is alſo 
one of the objects recommended to the notice of 
a ſtranger. This ſchloſs, or caſtle, is an Epiſ- 
copal palace of great antiquity; and having 
been formerly dedicated to St. Martin, has 
acquired the name of Martinſburg. The palace 
has nothing externally to recommend it, except- 
ing its amazing ſize, which, in ſpite of every 
defect, will always ſtrike as an attribute of the 
grand, Several additions that have been made 
to the original building, at different periods, 
give it alſo a very irregular and matley appear- 
ance : but fronti nulla fides. The unpromiſing 
externals render the viſitor more ſurpriſed at 
the magnificence within. This ancient Gothic 

"= IS pile 
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pile contains a great number of large, well. 
proportioned, and elegant apartments. It con- 
tains a double ſuite of rooms on each ſtory, not 
leſs, if I miſtake not, than ſixteen or eighteen 
in number. Theſe are all - furniſhed in a ſuit- 
able manner, and ſome of them in a grand 
ſtile, particularly the concert and the aſſembly 
room, which is elegantly gilt, and highly de- 
corated; Although the proprietor is not a 
profeſſed collector of paintings, yet no incon- 
ſiderable number of theſe .choiceſt ornaments 
embelliſ all the principal apartments. Thoſe 
which pleaſed us the moſt, were ſeveral pic- 
tureſque views of the Rhine, executed with 
accuracy and taſte. The name of the painter 
has eſcaped my memory: ſome heads, in 
various poſitions, by Mettenleiter; many Fle- 
miſh pieces, by different maſters ; and ſome 
pieces by Hock, who is patroniſed by the 
Elector. This painter forms himſelf upon the 
ſtile of the Dutch and Flemiſh ſchools, and 
attempts to imitate the manner of Teniers and 
Douw, but at preſent he is greatly deficient in 
delicacy of pencil. There are alſo a few pieces 
by Wayning, who excelled in poultry. ' Al- 
though they. are not unworthy of this great 
maſter, yet none of them appeared to me equal 
to a performance of his in the: poſſeſſion of 

#5 I 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Geber, whom I mentioned in à former 
letter; it is a dead peacock ſuſpended by the 
legs. The vivid ceillers of the tail, and glow- 
| | ing variegated colours of the neck, ſurpaly 
in | eyery imitation of the kind I had eyer beheld, 
| The Elector's library conſiſts of two large 
i | rooms, which are plentifully furniſhed with 
Fi books in the various branches of ſcience ; and 
ſome of theſe make a ſplendid appearance by the - 
{ elegance of their bindings. The very tran- 
ſient view we took, has not enabled me n 


} more particular, 

li . Without its appearing to be the prime object 

[ ' tO pleaſe occaſional viſitors, the effect was much 

1 more powerfully produced-upon us at Martinſ- 
1 burg, than at the Chapter-houſe. The human 


| mind is fo capricious and unruly, that it will 
| not be compelled to admire, In every caſe where 
it is the intention to excite an extraordinary 
emotion, if the deſign be not in ſome meaſure 


y concealed, the effect will not be produced. 

| The arrangement, furniture, and decorations | 
| ; of theſe apartments being correſpondent with 

N the rank and fortune of their principal, appear 


to themſelves grand, without its being the 
laboured deſign of the proprietor to give them 
this character in the eye of every ſpectator; 
whereas the palace of the Dean and Chapter 

manifeſtly 
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manifeſtly courts admiration ' every ſtep 'you 
take. The proſpects alſo from thoſe rooms, 
which command the Rhine, are enchanting, 
and exhilerate the ſpirits infinitely more than the 
moſt finiſhed elegance of art, confined in a ſhow- 
At no great diſtance from the Electorial 
Palace, is the favourite walk of the inhabitants 
of the city ; and, were I an inhabitant, I ſhould 
alſo think that it merited the preference to every 
other. It extends along the Rhine, upwards 
of a mile and half in the northern direction, 
and then projects weſtwards, to a very conſider- 
able extent. It is a terrace planted with ſhady - 
trees, and in ſome places diverſified with leſſer 
walks, amidſt cluſters of trees. On the left 
hand are the gardens of the richer inhabitants, 
and amongſt theſe are occaſionally public places 
of reſort for repoſe and refreſhment. On the 
right hand flows the Rhine, enlivened with the 
veſſels of merchandize, ornamented with a 
tufted iſland, and ſurrounded with fertile hills, 
on which villages and hamlets are occaſionally 
planted. | 
Ma Favorite is the Elector's country ſeat, at 
ſome little diſtance from the city, towards the 
ſouth. By the name, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Elector Frangois de Shonborn, who 
N gave 
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gave it that name, preferred it to Mon Repos, 
| ' an EleQorial country ſeat in the neighbourhood 
of Treves. But excluſive of ſituation, it does 
garden is large, but without any plan that in- 
dicates taſte; and though it receives ſome em- 
belliſhment from a number of ſtatues and vaſes, 
yet they neither of them excel in deſign or 
execution. Not leſs than eight detached build- 
ings conſtitute the Electorial ſeat. There is a 
pavilion deſtined to cards and concerts. This 
_ is pleaſantly ſituated in the midſt, of a grove. 
The principal reſidence is accompanied by three 
pavilions on each ſide, the one placed ſeveral 
paces before the other, ànd all conſpiring to 
rob the central manſion of a lovely proſpect, 
which conſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing excellency 
of the ſpot, By this aukward arrangement, 
every idea of unity is deſtroyed. Theſe fepa- 
rate buildings ſeem ſo perfectly adapted to the 
accommodation of different companies, that 
an Engliſhman would be excuſable in miſtak- 
ing the place for ſome public garden, inſtead of 
the private retreat of an Electorial Archbiſhop. 
The moſt pleaſing ſpot is the terrace, adjacent 
to the river, from the banks of which it is 
| {ſeparated by light paliſades, elegant enough to 
excuſe them from being tipt with gold, a- la- mode 
de 
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de Mayence.' This terrace commands a prof 
pect that has not many equals in the Seauteous 
ſtile. I ſpeak not of wild grandeur. Nearly 
oppoſite to the terrace, towards the ſouth · eaſt, 
the eye beholds the Main, pouring its friendly 
maſs of waters into the Rhine; is delighted 
with being able to penetrate to a conſiderable 
diſtance through the diviſions made in lofty | 
mountains, mantled with vines, to form 4 
paſſage for each majeſtic' current; and with 
contemplating numerous veſſels of merchandize, 
that excite the welcome ideas of luxurious abun- 
dance as they glide along the ſurface of each 
ſtream. The mountains, villages, and towns of 
Hockheim, Coſt heim, Caſſel, and Wiſoaden, and a 
part of the Rhingan, diſtricts renowned for the 
culture of the moſt coſtly grapes, form an ex- 
tenſive ſemicircle, in which grandeur, elegance, 
plenty, and rural tranquillity combine to form 
a whole: While in the direction of Franctfort, 
mountains clothed with extenſive foreſts, termi- 
nate the horizon, wn ne with the . | 


| Moſt 1 pay a vide- to the end 
of Baron Dunne wald, and they are courteouſly 
received. This gentleman is one of thoſe re- 
tired and ſedentary perſons that know how to 
employ andæ muſe an active mind, within the 


walls 


* 
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walls of their own habitation, without ſeeking 
thoſe foreign aids, ſo neceſſary to moſt men of 
leiſure. He is buſy in collecting a cabinet of 
natural hiſtory, which is already enriched with 
many curious ſpecimens of the mineral king- 
dom. He has contrived a harpſichord upon 
a new conſtruction, which imitates different 
kinds of inſtruments. It has already coſt him 
four thouſand Rix-dollars, (about a thouſand 
pounds, and he is ſtill attempting to render it 
more perfect. This gentleman has alſo planned 
his garden ſomewhat in the ſtile of that formed 
by the late Mr. Tyers, at his country reſidence 
in Surrey. It is divided into the Allegro and 
the Penſeroſo. Statues; buſts, inſcriptions, 
of the gay and facetious nature, adorn the one; 
the cottage of an humble peaſant, the repre- 
| ſentation of an hermitage, and a dark and ſo- 
. ; litary cave conſtitute the other. In this cave 
the proprietor has endeavoured to carry the 
horrible to the utmoſt extent. Mr. Tyers 
was ſatisfied with giving leſſons of wiſdom by 
inſcriptions placed under a male and female 
ſkull ; the Baron has carried the idea farther. 
Upon entering the cave, the ſtranger almoſt 
unavoidably treads upon a ſpring, and a decayed 
coffin immediately ariſes out of the ground, 
exhibiting a ſkeleton within, which points at 
lips the 
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the future abode. of the living. On the Walls 
of this cavern are alſo inſeribed warnirks and 
leſſons of o ad ſuitable to _ nature of the 
Place. : tg 9805) i 7 HE END 
Perhaps you wil think: Fun this mode of 
inſtruction is extending the humiliating ideas 
of our future lot too far. It might with truth 
be urged in its juſtification, that our prevailing 
careleſneſs and inattention to a period no dne 
can eſcape, will vindicate the moſt violent 
methods that are taken to arouſe the inattentive. 
But, as hath been obſerved upon a former 
occaſion, this ſpecies of mechanic eloquence 
| ought not to be too frequently employed; for 
although it may ſtrike at firſt, it renders. the 
mind more inſenſible than before, if repeated 
too often. Terror is of no uſe, but as it diſ- 
poſes to ſerious thoughts and reflections. It is 
theſe which are to produce the ſalutary and 
laſting; effects; and thoſe forcibly inculcated by 
fuirable emblem, imagery, and a figurative 
energy of language, are more likely to have 
permanent influence than the view of terrific 
objects. In proportion as a people advance in 
refinement of taſte and manners, the leſs in- 
fluence of a moral nature is to be expected from 
theſe violent methods of inſtruction. If they 
rouze for a moment the more ignorant and un- 
| _ cultivated 
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eukivated mind, they ſhock- and diſguſt: per- 


ſons of real delicacy, who reject the moſt ſa· 


lutary potion, conveyed by ſo nauſeous! a me- 
dium. I am fully perſuaded that many pious 


Chriſtians of the preſent day would be as diſ- 


quently repeat the words h—I1 and d n, 


as the reprobate, maſt conſeious that they are 
applicable to His own character and thoſt wh 
would enjoy a penſive walk among che tombs, 
and be bezefftedd by the ſerious thoughts they | 
might ſuggeſt, would be more diſguſted that 
edified at the light of a Ry or by viliting 


a charnel-houſe. 1 J0n zg 


I muſt acknowledge, aa 45 few of us 
in theſe more northern parts of the continent 
are arrived to this degree of delicacy! "We 
ſtill ſeek moral improvement by ſcenes of hor- 
ror. Not contented with a memento mori, as 
it is carved upon a grave-ſtone, we ſeek a 


| nearer alliance with it. A Dutch Lady of my 


drcquaintatice;"/ cotifttgrly wears u death Be 
and croſs- bones; carved in ivory, and ſet in a 
gold ring, in remembrance of a once beautiful 
young Lady, for whom ſhe had the | higheſt 
eſteem. 7 ſhould have preferred a former re- 


ſemblance of this fair one, and ſhould have 
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ſou gut. 

In the ons acl. jr lg rs 


the: repreſencation. of Death, is in a. quiet and 


inactive ſtate, as, indeed, I think, it ought 3 
but I could mention to you ſeveral inſtances! 
in which Death himſelf, at full length, makes 
ſuch a buſtle, that he is by far the moſt lively 
perſonage in company. This idea is particularly 
realized in the celebrated Orange: ſalle, which; 
conſtitutes the grand apartment of the country 
ſeat belonging to the Prince of Orange, in the 
wood adjacent to the Hague. This ſalle, which 
is much admired; amongſt us, is enriched and 
embrowned in every part with a profuſion of 
paintings, like a twelfth-cake among you, with 
a profuſion of ſweetmeats. But in no leſs than 
three of the compartments Death is repreſented 
by ſkeletons darting their arrows againſt an hoſt 
of opponents. If you can allow the bare bones 


of ſhoulder, arm, and hand to poſſeſs the greateſt = 


muſcular force, without OP a ſingle muſ- 


firm and as active without chat infinite number 


of delicate muſcles, or large maſs of the mote 


energetic, as with them, Death muſt certainly 
have every advantage. For, in the firſt place, 
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th dd ewemely incite; abs Gadd 
arrows from every quarter might chance to miſs 


kim, or to paſs through the lattice-work of his 
ribs, without touching any of the” vital parts. 
They can neither cripple him by wounding a 


ligament; make him bleed to death by touching 
an artery, nor empoiſon the nervous ſyſtem by 
the moſt envenomed ſhafts: and, ſecondly, it 


is impoſſible to kill death, without bringing 
him to life! In ſhort, ſo numerous and fo: 
powerful are his agents and allies, that in every 
conteſt of this nature, the painter ought to bring 
theſe forward to fight his battles, and keep 


ſo inbecile an emblem of the invincible” tyrant 


out of ſight. The moral would be the ſame; 
and the abſurdity avoided; which, in my 
opinion, is as great as the pretenſions 
of ſome magnetiſers, whoſe patients are 
ſaid to read diſtinctly through the cover of 


a book, in W 10 nn. 4 all the hows of 


non. 


1 nana Hi you will not exult too wth if I tell 


you the infinite obligations which the inhabit- 


ants of Mentz confeſs themſelves to be under 
to a countryman of ours. It is aſſerted that 
St. Boniface converted Germany to the Chriſtian 
faith, and united it to the See of Rome; that 

3 he 
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he taugli them the art of writing; and weaned 
them from the love or horſe-fleſh. His chief 
reſidence was at Mentz; and he is ſaid to have 
founded the a a betaleh about the cighth 
cemury. 

My German author, whom we occaſionally 
eonſulted in our viſit to theſe more ſouthern 
parts of our tour, as our vade-mecum, and matter 
of fact man, praiſes; indiſcriminately, every 
plan, and every exertion of this ambitious and 
bigoted Prieſt, His extending the Papal 
Juriſdiction from north to ſouth, and thus 
adding ſplendour to the triple crown; his 
introducing Synods in Germany, to reform and 
maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; his increaſing 
the influence of Biſhops, in civil concerns, and 
his implicit obedience to the See of Rorne, are 
mentioned with an admiration, equal to that 
expreſſed at his having eſtabliſhed ſeminaries 
of learning, and reformed the morals of 
the people. Boniface refided at Mentz, was 
its firſt Archbiſhop, and fo happily blended 
civil with archiepiſcopal authority, that none 


of his ſucceſſors have manifeſted the leaſt * . 


nation to ſeparate them. 
But if Boniface taught the Germans to mk 
and was ſo peculiarly attentive to the inſtruction 


and improvement of the inhabitants of Mentz, 
Vor. II. | K this 
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this city, in return, claims to itſelf the honour 
of diffuſing knowledge over the Chriſtian world, 
by the ineſtimable invention of the- art of 
printing. In conſequence of this claim, great 
pains have been taken to perpetuate the fact. 
Upon the houſe, in which Guttenberg, ſuppoſed 
by many to have been the inventor, ſor⸗ 
merly reſided, we find the n in- 
. : 


JoaxN GUTTENBERGENST, 
Moguntino eb a 
Qui primus omnium 
Literas ære imprimendas invenit, 
Hac arte de orbe toto bene merenti 
IVO WIT TIGISIS 
Hoc ſaxum pro monumento poſuit, 


M, D, VIII. 


In the church of the Franciſcana, the ſollow- 
ing is alſo inſcribed upon a tomb- ſtone: 


DO M., 8. 
JOANNI GENT FLEISCH, 
Artis Impreſſoriæ Repertori, 

De omni Natione et Lingua optime merito, 
In nominis ſui memoriam immortalem 
Adam Gelthus poſuit. 

| In 
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In the library of the Benedictines are ex- 
hibited ſome ſpecimens of the earlieſt printing; 
wherein the art is aſcribed to Jean Fauſtus. 
The library of the Jeſuits alſo poſſeſſes a bre- 
viary, which contains the following paſſage : 
Impreſſum Moguntie, impenſis & operd bhoneſti 
& provid: viri Joannis Schcefferi, civis mo- 
guntint, cujus avus primus artis impreſſorie fuit 
inventor, & autor, anno ſalutifere incarnaticnis 
domini milleſimo quingenteſſimo nono. The in- 
vention is further aſcribed to the grandfather 
of John Schoeffer, in a licence granted to the 
latter by the Emperor Maximilian, in the year 

1518, to publiſh an edition of Zivy's works; 
which runs thus: Cum, ficut docti & moniti 
ſumus fide dignorum teftimonio, ingenioſum Chal- 
cographiæ autori, avo tuo, inventum felicibus 

incrementis in univerſum orbem promanaverit, 
Se. | 

This difference of names, and confuſion of 
perſons, to whom the art is aſcribed, are not 
eaſy to be explained; and although theſe public 
teſtimonies indicate that the people of Mentz 
unite in the eager deſire of ſecuring the honour 
to their city; yet, it is manifeſt, that they can- 
not aſcertain, with preciſion, who it was that 
conferred this honour upon them. Hence a 
2 will naturally ariſe, that they are not 

. ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently clear in the evidences, b yy | 
found their pretenſions. 

1 need not inform you, that no les n 
three cities lay claim to this honour, Nraz- 
Burg. Mentz, and Haerlem, in the province of 
Holland; but that the conteſt is principally 
between Mentz and Haerlem. Since Þ have 
paid this viſit ro Mentz,. I have been extremely. 
deſirous to gain all the information I was able, 
concerning ſo very intereſting a ſubject, and 
my occaſional reſidence in the neighbourhood 
of Haerlem has afforded me ſome opportunities, 
although they were not to the extent I could 
wiſh, If your curioſity be equal to my own, 
it will not be diſagreeable to you to communi- 
cate, in a ſubſequent letter or two, the reſult 
of my enquiries. This may be the more aecept- 
able, as what has been publiſhed on bis fide 
of che water, is locked up from vou, by your 
being unacquainted with either the Dutch or 
the German languages; and, I believe, that alk 
which has been written upon the ſubject on your 
ſide. of the water, is entombed in large folio 
volumes, or in publications chiefly. confined to 
the libraries of a few literary men, Leaving 
the ſubject, therefore, to a future diſcuſſion, I 
ſhall conclude the preſent letter with a conciſe 
account of a trip we took to H/iſbader, 


As n 
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As we had finiſhed our enquiries and peram- 
bulations the two firſt days after our arrival at 
Mentz, my companion and I agreed to hire a 
«chaiſe, take a dinner at this place, and return 
in the evening. Wiſbaden is a ſmall city, upon 
an equality with moſt of your market-towns ; 
diſtant from Mentz about nine or ten miles. It 
is a place much frequented, on account of its 
.hot-wells, which are in high repute in this 
part of Germany. The different baths, of 
which there is a conſiderable number, are 
ſupplied from one common reſervoir, in the 
middle of a ſtreet, where the water is in a ſtate 
of perpetual ebullition. It is fo extremely hot, 
that ſuch invalids as hope for additional ad- 
vantages, from the union of its mineral virtues 
to heat and moiſture, are obliged to let it cool 
for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, before they 
can ſuſtain its warmth, Thoſe who have leſs 
patience, or, like ourſelves, are merely acci- 
dental viſitors, may have the baths reduced in 
a very ſhort time, to the due degree of tempe- 
rature, by the free admiſſion of cold water, as 
every bath is furniſhed with pipes, &c. 
The philoſophic world found it difficult, in 
former times, to explain the phænomenon of 
naturally warm baths. Some have conjectured 
that the waters were heated by means of ſubter- 
21A K 3 raneous 
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raneous fires. But it is morally impoſſible that 
a number of volcanic fires ſhould exiſt in a con- 
cealed ſtate, equal to the infinite number of hot 
ſprings thatare diffuſed over different parts of the 
globe. The duration of theſe warm currents, 
in the ſame degree of heat, ſtrangly militates 
alſo againſt the hypotheſis. Modern chemiſts 


ſuppoſe, with much greater probability, that 


Tbermæ are produced by the ſame cauſe, which, 
in other circumſtances, enkindles ſubterraneous 
fires. It has been remarked, that they abound 


only where there is an immenſe and an' inex- 


hauſtible quantity of pyrites. Pyrites, you 
know, is that ſtony ſubſtance which contains 
an union of ſulphur and iron. Sulphur is 
ſuppoſed to be a ſimple primitive ſubſtance, by 
the diſciples of Lavoiſier; but that it is capable 
of being combined with oxygene, or pure air, 


into vitriolic acid. The partizans of phlogiſton 


alledge, that ſulphur is a compound of vitrialic 
acid and phlogiſton, and that by the ſeparation 


of the latter; the former exiſts and remains in a 


fluid ſtate. Both parties, however, equally 
admit the fact, that the application of water to 
pyrites generates heat. It has been diſcovered 
that an artificial mixture of ſulphur and iron, 


jn about equal quantities, with a ſmall quantity 


of water, being expoſed to open air, will burſt 
2 | into 
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into a flame, and, when buried under the 
ſurface of the earth, in a ſufficient quantity, 
and at a ſufficient depth, will occaſion an earth- 
quake in miniature. Whenever there is a 
ſuperabundance of water, or expoſure to air is 
impeded, ignition does not take place, but the 
fluid becomes extremely hot: conſequently, 
nothing more is requiſite to form theſe warm 


ſprings, - than that a large quantity of water 


ſhould perpetually diſtil through beds or ſtrata of 
pyrites ; and we have ocular demonſtration 


that both theſe ſubſtances do exiſt in all places 


where hot currents abound *®. The waters at 
Wiſbaden are ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
phur : as this ſubſtance is rendered ſoluble in 
water, by its being blended with a ſmall portion 
of any of the alkalies, which gives that diſagree- 
able fœtid ſmell. 

It is a ſingularity at Wiſbaden, 1 very incon- 
venient for ſtrangers, that none of the bathing- 
houſes accommodate the human ſpecies, al- 
though they give ſtabling to their horſes, and 
ſhelter to their carriages. In conſequence of 


this cuſtom, we were obliged to ſeek our dinners 
at a public ordinary, which, although it was 


* See this ſubject illuſtrated in Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, 
Vol. I. Eſſay V. and in Bomare's * of Natural 
Hiſtory, word Pyrites. 
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 necometentled: to us as the. moſt, reſpectable in 
the town, had but a mean appearance; nor 
was there the abundance of coſtly viands which 
were diſplayed at every other place we had 
_ viſited, Some of the company, however, were 
genteel; and we were ſo fortunate as to fit 
near to a German Baron, who manifeſted at 
once his ſuperiority and his generoſity, by filling 
dur glaſſes with ſuper- excellent Old Hock, which 
he religiouſly brings with him from his own 
cellar, every time he frequents the ordinary, 
We alſo met with a Dutch Gentleman from 
Amſterdam, who was under a courſe of bathing 
for cramps, and other ſpaſmadic affections, and 
he thought with good effect. Being country. 
men, we ſoon became acquainted, He an- 
ſwered, with much civility, every queſtion re- 
lative to the place; conducted us to his own 
apartments, and walked with us in the gardens, 
which the Prince of Beverick, who has con- 
ſiderable property at Wiſbaden, had planned, 
and made public for the accommodation of the 
patients. It appears from the repreſentation of 
this gentleman, that invalids, who ſtudy econo- 
my, would do well to prefer theſe baths to many 
others. You may engage at the bathing-houſes 
of the firſt claſs for three guilders, about five 
ſhillings per week; and at the ſecond claſs for 


eue gele- dine at the public table for little 
more than two guilders per week; apartments 
are proportionably cheap. You may be decently 
accommodated for two, three, four, five guilders 
per week, according to the ſtile you affect. 
If I miſtake not, public gaming is not per- 
mitted ; but there is an aſſembly twice a 
week. ; ne 1 
It is poſſible that Wiſbaden might have im- 
proved upon us, had time allowed us to form 
an intimacy ; but, I muſt confeſs, that theſe firſt 
impreſſions were not in its favour, We were 
conjointly of opinion, that real illneſs alone 
could induce any one to paſs his ſummer in this 
place. The irregularity of the ſtreets, apparent 
poverty of the inhabitants, and meanneſs of 
their dwellings ; the confined ſituation, (the 
town being ſurrounded with gloomy mountains 
in almoft every direction) and the plainneſs of 
all the accommodations we could notice, being, 
at leaſt, to ſay the beſt of them, midway between 
ſimplicity and vulgarity, prevented any predi- 
lection for this place of public reſort, 

Many years ago, I was at Buxton Wells, 
which is alſoa dreary ſituation ; and I recollect that 
I met with a copy of yerſes, left by ſome diſcon- 
tented valetudinarian, which, if they did not 
do juſtice to the place, ſeem to have done. 


juſtice 
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Juſtice to the Author's feelings and . 

concerning it. As theſe will beſt expreſs, mu- 
tatis mutandis, my ideas and ſenſations concern- 
ing Wiſbaden, I ſhall tranſcribe them. - 


/ ; 
I pity ſuch whom loſt repoſe, 
And dire diſeaſe torment ; 
But, moſt of all, I pity thoſe 
Who to this place are ſent. 


IT. | 
How grea their tur- pacene gra, | = 
What ills they muft endure ! | 


Who to theſe dreary wilds retreat, 
And hope from hence a cure ! 


III. 
Theſe gloomy wilds, and barren ill, 
All rural joys refuſe ; 
To bathe, drink, ſaunter, take your pills, 
Are all Unt can amuſe. 


IV. 
The waters' virtues will you vaunt ? 
Can they all pains releaſe ? 
True, they may eaſe the ailing Aunt, 
But how they pain her Niece / 


V. 


What, if they drive one evil out, 
They let another in; 

Suppoſe they cure the flying gout, 
They're ſure to give the ſpleen. 
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AER T. 


4 Mentz, 
WAR. The INVENTION of PRINTING. 


ALL the other peculiarities in the city of 
Mientz, which demand the attention of a ſtranger, 
are much inferior in value to the honour the 
people claim of having invented the important art 

* of Printing. Could they ſupport the claim with 
incontroyertible proofs, this place would merit 
the higheſt tokens of reſpect that were ever 

 ſhewn by enthuſiaſm to local merit. But ſeveral 
other places, particularly the city of Strazburg 
in Alſace, and of Haerlem in the province of 
Holland, diſpute its excluſive title to the ho- 

- nour ; and they enforce their reſpective claims by 
many potent arguments. 

There 1s a natural propenſity in the human 
mind to inveſtigate ſubjects of this nature. We are 
wiſely formed with a diſpoſition to oppoſe vigour 

to difficulties. We are eager to illuminate, if poſ- 
ſible, whatever is veiled in obſcurity. The diſ- 
covery of truth is always rendered grateful to us, 
tho' the importance of the truth may not immedi- 

ately appear. How frequently has the preſs itſelf 
laboured 


THE wir 14 
laboured to cr up obſcarkies- ieh Beben 


inſcriptions upon ancient monuments to deteck 
errors comparatively trifling in ancient manu - 


ſcripts; to inveſtigate the cauſes of obſolete euſ- go, 


toms j to aſcertain the birth place of diſtin- 
guiſhed characters! But methinks no ſabje& o- 
mere curioſity can be more attractive than the in- 
veſtigation of the birth-place of an art, which is 
the beft guardian of every other ;—which is of, 

ſuch infinite importance to the diffuſion of every 

ſpecies of uſeful knowledge, and which pro- 21 
miles. the univerſal ST of we human | 

race! 1 | 

This ſubje& has been much more "RS 

and copiouſly treated upon the Continent; than in 
Britain. As you lay not any claim to che diſco- 
very, you are not animated by the zeal of '# party” 
inte reſted to ſupport a eauſe; and ĩnſtead of taking 
the lead in this conteſt, you leave others: to 
debate, and patiently wait the iſfue. I do 
not recollect any treatiſe eirculated amongſt you, 

profeſſedly upon this ſubject. I know that ſome 
effays in the 23d and 25th vols. of the Philoſo- | 

pbical Tranſactions, andthat'SirJamesBurrows, in 
the 4th volume of his Reports, vindicated the 
cauſe of Haerlem, and of Laurence Cofter ; but I 
think that the prevalent opinion is in favour of 
* and ** Fauftus ; and if I miſtake not, 
Doctor 
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Doctor Middleton was the grand champion of this 
party, and he has influenced the Ro _— 
among you. 

The Dutch and Germans being more immedi- 


ately intereſted in the iſſve of this debate, have 


inundated the ſubject, by a torrent of publica- 
tions. Chriſtian Feiz in his Treatiſe on the 
origin of this Invention, enumerates upwards of 
forty ; and Meerman in his OriginesTypographie, 
upwards of fixiy authors, who have written upon 
the ſubject in the ſpace of a century. But 
alas ! there is ſuch a contrariety of opinion, and 


. oppolitions of evidence amongſt them, that 


inſtead of throwing light upon an obſcure 


queſtion, many of them have involved it in 


ſtill greater obſcurity. All of them have 
written at a period too diſtant from the diſco- 
very to be able to give us information in conſe- 
quence of their own perſonal knowledge. The 
queſtion was not agitated unti] about a century 
after the invention. The enquirers were chiefly 
furniſhed with traditionary evidence ; and this, 
in many inſtances, has been ſo contradictory, 
that it has enlarged the labyrinth, inſtead- of 
furniſhing a clue! More of theſe authors have 
alſo been actuated by a ſpirit of party, which in 
ſome caſes renders their authorities ſuſpicious, 
andi in others their arguments fallacious. Again, 


ſome 
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ſome of the moſt recent ones merely report the 
arguments uſed by their predeceſſors, according 

to the party they have adopted. But as matter 
of fact can not be aſcertained by a mere ma- 
jority of voices, their numbers add but little 
weight to the cauſe _ have reſpeQively 
eſpouſed. | 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing that doubts could ever 
have been entertained concerning ſo extraordi- 
nary an event, as the introduction of Printing ! 

It may be aſked, why did not the preſs itſelf 
enſtamp ſome indubitable teſtimonies concern- 
ing time, place, and perſon, immediately after 
it was brought into exiſtence ; and that whilſt 
it perpetuates myriads of events of inferior 
importance, it ſhould have been forgetful of 
what ſo intimately concerns itſelf 2? Why did 
not printers and publiſhers make it their firſt | 
care to tranſmit the deſirable information to 
poſterity ; were it merely by prefixing titles, 
names, and dates, to their publications, as is 
the univerſal cuſtom at preſent ? 

I might obſerve, that many cuſtoms which : 
appear perfectly ſimple and natural, when in 
general practice, were introduced by degrees, 
and made their way through various ſtages of 
progreſſive improvement. The firſt inſtance of 
ſpecifying either the author or the date, does 
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not occur until the year 1425, and from 3 
ſpecimen which I ſhall produce in a ſubſequent 
letter, you will clearly perceive that the method 
was extremely formal and uncouth, But the 
principal reaſon of this neglect is, that for 
ſome: years after the invention, Printing was, 
uſed as much for a counterfeit, as a ſubſtitute 
for manuſcripts. The works that firſt iſſued 
from the preſs, were ſold as manuſcripts, and 
at the enormous price uſually given for manu- 
feripts. The particular mode of writing of 
the more celebrated Scribes, was imitated 28 
cloſely as poſſible, in the formation of the 
types. Spaces were left for capital letters, 
Which in early days were ſo highly ornamented 
and fo ſplendidly illuminated, that there was 
not a letter in the alphabet, that did not in 
its turn, find itfelf ſurrounded by a group of 
fleſh. coloured cherubs, or that was not uſhered. 
into the world by an. angel, ſounding a golden 
trumpet over its head | Theſe ornaments were 
ſtill executed by the hands. The numerous 
abreviations alſo, which a deſire of expedition, 
and the tediouſneſs of tranſcribing had intro- 
duced, were ſcrupulouſly retained. In a word, 
every caution was uſed not to betray the myf- 
tery of Printing : and this ſufficiently explains 
the reaſon of their avoiding a practice by which 
3 + me 
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the myſtery would have been immediately dif. 
covered. Nor does it appear that any pains 
were taken to improve the art to ſuch a degree 
that it ſhould exceed manuſcripts, as long as 
concealment was their object. 
Another circumſtance of a very peculiar 
nature has been the occaſion of much embar- 


raſsment. Some of the moſt eager champions 
for both place and perſon, have written for 


the ſpace of half a century, without properly 
underſtanding the ſubject they were writing 
about. Who could have imagined that volumes 
ſhould have been written concerning this inven- 
tion, without any ſpecific argument in what the 
invention conſiſted ? Every man not intereſted 
in the controverſy, and that can reſt ſatisfied 
with the effects produced without enquiring into 
the different modes, will entertain a clear idea 
of what is meant by the invention of Printing. 
He will conſider thoſe books as printed which 
are made by virtue of an impreſſion and not by 
the pen, —He will define the invention to be 
the diſcovery of an inſtrument by which copies 
of books may be multiplied ad libitum 
with expedition, and without the neceſſity 
of repeatedly tranſcribing ; by which not ſim- 
ply letters and words, but ſentences and pages 
may be taken off at a ſingle ſtroke in legible 


Vol. II. IL: characters, 


r 
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characters, inſtead of each letter being ſepa- 
rately traced with the pen; and he will be to- 
tally indifferent whether the end be accom- 
| Pliſhed by fixed or moveable types; whether 
theſe types were cut in wood or tin or braſs, 
or whether they were caft in a mould and made 
of a compound metal. His object will not be 
the mode but the cet. The hiſtory of Printing 
informs us, that the -art paſſed through theſe 
ſeveral ſtages of improvement. It informs vs 
alſo, that each ſpecific improvement has been 
crowned with the honour due only to the pri- 
mary invention. — Thus when evidences have 
been produced in favour of particular perſons, 
as the authors of the invention, further in- 
veſtigation has demonſtrated, that they were 
merely ſecondary and not primary artiſts ; that 
they improved, but did not invent the art of 

Printing. | 
Some authors have been ſtrenuous advocates 
for particular places and perſons, through a 
total ignorance of theſe different improvements, 
For example, as the queſtion was agitated after 
Printing had univerſally acquired the name of 
Calcography, and the other more generic terms, 
ſuch as Inventio artificioſa imprimendi, and ca- 
radlerigandi became obſolete, it was very natu- 
ral for the partizans of Mentz, where types of 
| | ca 
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caſt metal were firſt uſed, to conſider the inven- 
tion of theſe types as ſynonimous with the inven- 
tion of the art itſelf; and to ſuppoſe that by 
vindicating the prior claims of Mentz to 
Calcography, they had effectually excluded 
every competitor. But others ſeem to have been 
actuated by the ſpirit of party, Thus Nicolas 
Siranius, theological profeſſor at Mentz, allows 
it to be probable that a Dutchman firſt cut let- 
ters in wood, about the year 1440 ; but he con- 
ſiders this as having no relation to the diſcovery 
of Printing; and Fourniere maintains that ca- 
types alone are entitled to this honour. It was 
not until a knowledge of the Printing art be- 
came general, and its extreme utility was univer- 
 fally experienced, that any enquiry was made 
into the origin of the invention. But theſe en- 
quirers had to grope their way through a kind 
of ſeculum obſcurum, Before this happy inven- 
tion, it was peculiarly difficult to obtain an accu- 
rate knowledge of any particular fact of a mere 
private or domeſtic nature. To be able to read 
and write, were the envied accompliſhments 
of a few. The maſs of the people were totally ig- 
norant of theſe arts, and were obliged to depend 
entirely upon oral teſtimony and oral traditions. It 
is acknowledged that they enjoyed one conſi- 
derable advantage from this defect; they were 
L 2 neceſ. 
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neceſſitated to exerciſe their memories more than 
we who can immediately commit every thing to 
paper, and this habitual exerciſe rendered their 


memories in general much more tenacious than 
ours. I met with many ſtriking inſtances of 
this fact, whilſt 1 reſided amongſt the illiterate 
peaſants in the province of Utrecht. The 


evidence of ſuch perſons therefore, although it 


may not be equally valid with littera ſcripta, 


yet it is entitled to more credit than modern 


 bear-ſay : But the misfortune is, that the moſt 


retentive memory, united with the ſtricteſt fide- 


lity, will not at all times extricate us from em- 
barraſſments. Notwithſtanding the precautions 


uſed, the art could not be entirely concealed, 


or confined to one place: In the courſe of a few 
years from the firſt diſcovery of Printing, preſſes 


were eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe, 


and at a period when inter- communication be- 
tween different countries was ſeldom and diffi- 
cult, each printer and each city could claim the 
honour of the invention, without any danger of 
immediate detection. Hence it was that in 


proceſs of time partizans aroſe in favour of 


Haerlem and Laurence Cofter, of Ment and 2 


Guttenberg and others, of Strazburg and Gut- 


tenberg, and Mentilius, of Venice and Nicolas 
Janſen. The diſcovery of every new improve- 


ment, 


S _ -——— 
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ment, would alſo from ſimilar cauſes, be con- 
founded with the original diſcovery, and the ho- 
nour of the whole be aſcribed to the ſecondary 
artiſt, F 
The above ſummary of facts, will ſufficiently 
manifeſt to you the extraordinary difficulties that 
have attended the inveſtigation of this intereſting 
ſubject, and will explain the cauſes of that ex- 
treme contrariety of opinions, in- thoſe whom 
we may ſuppoſe equally ſolicitous of inveſti- 
gating the truth : ſo that about two centuries 
and an half have elapſed in ON, rela- 
tive to both place and perſon. 

This contrariety has been ſo great, SF: chow 
is only one point, in which the different parti- 
zans are uniformly agreed, viz. that the art of 
Printing could not have been invented earlier 
than about the year 1422, or later than the year 
1442. The united teſtimonies of ſeveral writers 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, or beginning of the ſixteenth, demon- 
ſtrate this. Attempts have been made to deceive, 
by antedating ſome works, but their contents 
have always furniſhed an internal evidence of the 
impoſture. Thus En/ched?the celebrated pain- 
ter of Haerlem, was in poſſeſſion of a journal 
which announces itſelf to have been publiſhed 


at Frankfort in the year 1246, but the ſubject 
of 
L 3 
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of which it treats, plainly indicates char it muſt 
have been much poſterior to the year 1440. 


Of the ſeveral claimants the conteſt has prin- 


cipally fallen between Haerlem, Mentz and 
Strazburg. Thoſe who ſupport the claims of 
Haerlem, are unanimous in aſcribing the inven- 
tion to Laurence Cuſter. The partizans of Mentz 
are devided between John F auſtus, John Gutten- 
berg, John Geinsfleiſch, and Pieter Schoeffer ; and 
of the partizans for Strazburg ſome attribute the 
honour to J. Gutrenburg and others to Menti- 
livs. The advocates of Nicolas Johnſen, or 
Janſen of Venice, have loſt their cauſe in con- 
ſequence of the diſcovery of ſeveral books that 


Vere printed before the year 1461, at which pe- 
rod it is univerſally acknowledged that the ear- 


lieſt work of Johnſen was dated. J. Chriſtian 
Serg, in his third Jubilee of the Invention of 
Printing, has compreſſed the arguments and illu- 
cidations given by many of thoſe numerous 
authors, who have written upon the ſubject, into 


the ſpace of about 260 oftavo pages. Although 


he is a Franconian by birth, he is a very ſtrenu- 
ous advocate for Lawrence Coſter. His arrange- 
ment is clear and conſpicuous, but he 
mixes with his arguments much indignant 
triumph over every opponent, The learned 


and indefatigable Meerman, although a native 
of 


t 
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of Holland, is much more civil and impartial, 
His object has been to give the ſubject a tho- 
rough inveſtigation, to. eſtabliſh every propoſi- 
tion advanced, by quotations from numerous 
authors, and by the inſertion of authentic docu- 
ments. In conſequence of his deeper reſearches, 
his work abounds with much more copious in- 
formation than that of his predeceſſor ; but I 


cannot think that his arrangement is ſo judicious 
as that of Seig. It is owing to this defect, that 


he is obliged perpetually to anticipate and re- 
peat ; that his arguments are frequently inter- 
ſected and interrupted by innumerable references 
and quotations, which have a more remote re- 
lation to his principal ſubje& ; and that the im- 
menſe quantity of materials he has collected, has 
rendered his work tedious and confuſed. His 


treatiſe is written in the Latin language, and is | 


extended to two volumes quarto: It is much 
better calculated to give information to the 
learned upon any dubious point, either of evi- 
dence or chronology, than to lay before the 
more curſory reader a general view of the ar- 

gument. 
mention theſe particulars, my dear Sir, to 
convince you that a full inveſtigation of the 
queſtion is not to be expected in the ſpace of 20 
or three letters. My ſole object ſhall be to give 
L 4 you 
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you a 3 view of the principal arguments 
uſed by the different partizans, to indicate the 
manner in which various difficulties are removed, 
apparent contradictions reconciled, and the me- 


rits of the different claimants duly appre- 


ciated, For teſtimonies and documents in leſſer 
articles, and for a more minute and circumſtan- 
tial account than I intend to give you, I muſt 
refer you to the two authors mentioned above, 
If I have excited more curioſity than I have 
gratified, you ſee I am ſo charitable as to point 


out the ſources where you may drink much 
deeper of the ſubject. 


LETTER 


7 
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LETTER XI. 
indo; ti 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


THE firſt and principal queſtion is, who 


#nvented the art of printing? or the art by which 
the works of an author can be multiplied, and 
copies taken by means of an impreſſion, inſtead 
of their being repearedly tranſcribed. The 


particular manner how this impreſſion was made, 


or the imperfection of the firſt attempts do not 
immediately enter into conſideration, The diſ- 
covery of more perfect methods belongs to the 
improvements, and not to the firſt invention. 
This enquiry is intimately connected with the 
time and place, when and where the diſcovery 
was made, 

The ſecond queſtion is, by whom, at Zr 
period, and in what place, the moſt eſſen- 
tial improvements were made, by virtue af 
which printing became, more elegant, more 
expeditious, and leſs expenſive ? 

It has already been hinted, that inattention to 
theſe neceſſary diſtinctions has been the cauſt 


of 
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of much embarraſſment, ſo that to three dif- 
ferent places, and to a larger number of per- 
ſons, the honour of the firſt Invention, has been 
equally aſcribed. bo 
To pay due attention to the order of my 
travels, the advocates for Mentz, ſhall- obtain 
the firſt hearing in this cauſe, as it was in con- 
ſequence of my viſit to their city, and of the 
evidences which preſented themſelves in their 
favour, that the ſubject was = ſuggeſted | to 
my mind. 
In a preceding letter, I mentioned to you | 
ſeveral monumental and other inſcriptions which 
agree in aſcribing the honour of the invention 
to the city of Mentz, although they differ very 
eſſentially concerning the author of the inven- 
tion. Theſe evidences are however of conſi- 
derable weight, as far as they reſpect the place. 
It is manifeſt from the date of the inſcription on 
the ſtone before the houſe inhabited by Gut- 
tenberg, that Wktigeſis made this honourable 
record, in 1508; which is ſo proximate to the 
ra in which it is aſſerted, that a printing preſs 
was eſtbliſned at Mentz, that we may ſuppoſe 
Wittigeſis to have been perſonally acquainted 
with Guttenberg, and to have received the ac- 
count from himſelf. The inſcription by Geltbus 
ais mice date, yet it is ſuppoſed to have been 
2 | prior 


i 
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Prior to the former, and although it is an au- 
thority equally reſpectable in favour of Gein/- 
fieiſche, yet it unites in attributing the honour 
to the town of Mentz. Nor can we ſuppoſe 

the aſſertion inſcribed in the breviary, de- 
poſited in the library of the Franciſcans, or the 
claims of J. Schoeffer, to the excluſive privilege 
of printing the edition of Livy, to have been 
entirely aſſumed, and without any foundation. 
To the above proofs in favour of Mentz, may 
be added, ſeveral others of a ſimilar nature. 
In the ſixth book of tbe Decretals printed in 
the year 1465, and publiſhed by John Fuft 
and Peter Schoeffer, the honour of the invention 
is aſcribed to Mentz ; although it is not imme- 
diately aſſumed by themſelves. An inſcription 
of the ſame nature is alſo prefixed to an edition 
of the Catbolicon, publiſhed in the year 1460, 
Some Latin verſes compoſed by Peter Schoeffer, 
and placed at the end of an edition of Juſtini- 
an's Inſtitutes, publiſhed by Schoeffer in 1468, 
afſert that the art was diſcovered in the City of 
Mentz., Speaking of J. Geinsfleiſch and 
John Guttenberg, he ſays, | | 


wy Dues genuit ambos urbs Moguntina Johannes, 
* Librorum inſignes prothocaragmaticos.” 


In the preface to another edition of the ſame 
work is the following paſſage :—!n nobili urbe 
" Moguntie 


1 
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Moguntiæ Rheni, impreſſoriz artis inventrice 


elimatrice prima, preſens inſtitutionum opus 


præclarum Petrus Shoeffer de Gernſheim, ſuis 
conſignando ſcutis, omnipotente favente deo, 


feliciter confummavit.” The moſt material cir- 


cumſtances concerning the invention are col- 


lected in the annals of Jo. Trithemius, who afferts 


that he received them from the mouth of Peter 
Schoeffer himſelf, Trithemius publiſhed his 


annals in the year 1514. Tt is moſt probable 
that he received the account about thirty years 


before. In his hiſtory of the year 1450, Tri- 
themius writes © about this time that wonderful 


and almoſt incredible art of printing, and 
chara#erizing books was thought of and invented 


ar Mentz, and not in Italy as ſome have falſely 
written, by John Guttenberg, a Citizen of 


Mentz; who having expended almoſt all his 


ſubſtance in the invention of this art, and 
ſtruggling with great difficulties, both reſpe&- 
ing 'his circumſtances, and the impediments 


which aroſe, was upon the brink of relinquiſh- 


ing the attempt, but he compleated the under- 


taking through the advice and pecuniary aſſiſt- 


ance of John Fuſt, alſo a Citizen of Mentz. 


They firſt printed a vocabulary, called the 


Catholicon, with the characters of Letters 


carved in wooden tablets in a ſeries and compoſed 


1 3 2 1 0 in 


* 
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in fern do not you think this the propes 
tranſlation. of imprimis igitur cbaracteribus lit- 
terarum in tabulis ligneis, per ordinem ſcriptis, 
formisque compaſitis? — But as theſe could not 
ſerve for any other purpoſe ſince the charafters 
were not moveable from the tablets, but carved, 
they afterwards contrived better methods, and 
invented a manner of caſting of the forms of all 
the letters in the latin alphabet, which they 
called matrices, from which they again caſt braſs 
and iron characters capable of ſuſtaining any 
preſſure, which they firſt cut with the hand. 


Truely, this art had great difficulties to ſur- | 


mount, from the firſt invention, as I was informed 
about thirty years ago by Peter Opilio— (that 
is Schoeffer, or Shepherd) a Citizen of Mentz, 
who was the ſon-in-law of the firſt inventor. 


They had expended not leſs than four thouſand | 


florins before they had compleated-three fourth 
of the bible. Peter Schoeffer, who was firſt the 
ſervant, and afterwards the ſon-in-law of John 
Fuſt, diſcovered an eaſier method of caſting the 
types, and completed the art as it now remains, 
| Theſe three kept the printing art a ſecret for 
ſome time, until it was divulged by the ſervants, 
without whoſe aid the work could not be carried 
on. It was firſt made known at Straſburgh, 
and gradually ſpread i into other countries. Theſe 
chree 
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three inventors of the art, viz. Guttenberg, Fuſt, 


and Schoeffer lived at Mentz, in the houſe 


Zum Jungen, which is to this Gas tc ee the 
printing office.” E 


The evidence of Ulricus Zell, "who had 


worked at the printing office at Mentz, and af- 


terwards erected one at Cologne, where he print- 


ed with a very elegant type, according to the 
ſpecimen given by Meerman, is ſo perfectly 
ſimilar to the above in the moſt material cir- 


cumſtances that I ſhall not give the paſſage at 
large, as it ſtands inſerted in the Annals of 


Cologne, publiſhed 1 in the year 1499. 1 ſhall 
only obſerve, that in the year 1440, according 
to him was the firſt diſcovery made, and that 
it was brought to perfection in 1450. 


f * 


The teſtimonies of ſeveral French and Italian 


authors, concur to prove, that the diſcovery was 
made in Germany, but as ſome do not mention 
the city, Straſburgh has an equal right with 
Mentz to avail itſelf of their evidence. Some 


are advocates for Straſburg, while others give 


the palm to Mentz. In juſtice to the cauſe of 


Mentz, I muſt, however, acquaint you, that the 


great Eraſmus, ſeems to have decided in its fa- 


vour. In his preface to an edition of Livy, 
printed at Mentz in 1519, he obſerves that if 


Prolemy Philadelphus Ps to himſelf im- 
mortal 
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mortal honour by collecting the Alexandrian 
Library, how much greater is the merit of thoſe 
to multiply books in every language; and then 
he adds, A principal portion of this honour 
cc jg due to the diſcoverers of this almoſt divine 
ic art. The chief of theſe, and whoſe memory 
ce ought to be celebrated to the moſt diſtant 
ce ages, is reported to have been John 
« Fauft; the grandfather” of him to whom we 
cc are indebted for the preſent Livy, publiſhed in 
« two vols. and corrected in innumerable places 
ce from the moſt ancient code. This honour, in 
<« part belongs to John Schoeffer, as it were 
« by hereditary reg and purity to the * 
«© of Mentz.“ | 

Tou perceive that: the id waking: 
ties place the diſcovery between the years 
1440 and 1450. As that great and aftoniſhing 
undertaking to print the bible, was completed 
in the year 1450, and as it was printed in a 

ſuperior manner, ſome years muſt be allowed for 
preparation and execution. It is alſo well | 
known, that the Grammaticus Donati, and the 
Alexandri and Hiſpani Tractatus, were publiſh- 
ed with a very e letter about 1441 
and 1442. 
Thus it appears, my good 1 an incontro - 
vertible fact, that printing was exerciſed at Menta, 
at an early period, and that it was practiſed b * 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral perſons, to one or other of whom this 
invention has been aſeribed. It is alſo obvious 

» that while the Citizens of Mentz are ambitious 
of monopolizing the honour, reſpecting the 
place, they are by no means agreed, through 
whoſe medium, and by whoſe ingenuity, it was 
that "Os obtained nn 1 | We 22 
We will now akon a view of the cen in 
favour of Straſburg. The advocates for this 
City, are not unanimous either reſpecting the 


Their ſentiments are divided between mn 
and J. Guttenberg. 4; 

The .advocates for J. Menilius PA IE 
Title of Nobility, which was | conferred. upon 


which he is mentioned as the firſt Inventor of 


ſerved by his grand- daughter, and communi- 
cated to the world by J. Schottus, in an edition 


Straſburg, 1520. Scott had married the grand- 
daughter of Mentilius. Richard Bartoline alſo 
who publiſhed in 1531, attributes the invention 
to the ſame perſon, and he fixes the year to be 
1441. Jeremiah Gebwiler, who was born in 


the year 1473, aſſerts that the invention was 
2. | 


him, by che Emperor Frederic che third, ,in 


typography. This evidence was carefully pre- 


of the Ptolemaic Geography, publiſhed at 


perſon, or the preciſe time of the diſcovery. 


t. 


— 
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firſt wa y Nene, and i ee by 
Faun. eng nrdt 
Jacob Wenden whoſe, epirame of the 
German. hiſtory was publiſhed ,in,,,1501,, at 
Straſhurg; in a dedication to the magiſtrates, 
lays, «Your, City excels in, being the firſt in 

&© which the printing art was diſcoyered, although 
< it was completed at Mentz; and in another 
edition of the ſame, epitome publiſhed 1 5805, 
he is more explicit. In the year 1440, under 
the reign of Frederic III. a great and almoſt 
divine benefit was conferred upon the whole | 
ce, world by J. Guttenberg of Straſburg, who 
ce diſcovered a new method of vriting, . He at 
ce firſt invented the art of printing in the City 
« of -Straſburg; which. he afterwards brought to 
ce perfection in the City of Mentz. Jo. Mantel 
< afterwards became rich by printing many 
e volumes in a more correct and n 
c manner.“ n 
Several other ee of. a ſirailar | nature 
might be brought, but the following fact will 
render them unneceſſary, and ſeems to give a 
decided ſuperiority not only to the City of 
Straſburg over Mentz, but to J. Guttenberg over 
every other competitor. 

The indefatigable Meerman, who deſerves the 
higheſt praiſe for the extent of his enquiries, 

Vol. II. M and 
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and the accuracy he diſcovers in every part of 
his meide, although he has given me infinite 
trouble, through the confuſion both of his plan 


and execution, has been able to produce aus 


thentic documents of a legal preceſs, as they 
were regiſtered in the archives of Straſburg. 


This proceſs took plate in the year 1438, and 
in conſequence of it the following intereſting 
particulars have been brought to light. It ap- 
pears that J. Guttenberg was a native of Straſ- 


burg; that he was a diſtinguiſhed artiſt, which 


was peculiarly honourable at an age when every 
art was revered as a myſtery. He had engaged 
to inflru&t one Andrew! Drizebnius—which 
name, by the way, notwithſtanding its pompous 


Latin termination, is fimply High Dutch for thir- 


teen in the art of poliſhing ſtones : Sometime 
after he engaged with one John Riff in the art 


of making Mirrours, or Looking Glaſſes, as 


practiced at Aix la Chapelle, and alſo in ſome 
other arts, into which Drizehn, and alſo Antony 
Heilman wiſhed to be initiated. Certain condi- 
tions were propoſed and finally accepted. Upon 
an accidental viſit to Guttenberg, who reſided 
in the Suburbs of Straſburg, thoſe two diſco- 


vered that Guttenberg was buſily employed in 


another myſtery, which had been carefully con- 


cealed from them. After a few reproaches, he 


propoſed 


— — — 
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propoſed to inſtruct them ! in this alſo, on certain 
conditions. Among theſe ĩt was ſi pulated Pr 

a portion of the ſum advanced by the 

to be inſtructed, ſhould be refunded. to their 
| heirs, if any of them ſhould die within the ſpace 
of five years. Drizehn died within the term. 

The conditions of the engagement were inſiſted 
upon by his heirs; a compliance with which 
was refuſed by Guitenberg, who was a man of 
a litigious diſpoſition, as is manifeſt from vari- 
ous inſtances. A proceſs was the reſult of this 
altercation. In the courſe of the evidence given 
by different workmen, carpenters, ſervants, &c. 
it became evident that this myſtery could be no 
other than that of erecting a printing. preſs. 

Orders were given by Guttenberg to his ſervant, 
immediately after the demiſe of Drizehn,' to 
convey away from his houſe in the moſt ſecret 
manner poſlible, certain implements which upon 
full examination appeared to be a printing preſs, 
with a certain quantity of letters cut in wood: 

It appeared alſo that theſe were not carved upon 
blocks, but cut out ſeparately on detached pieces 
of wood. This diſcoyery was made the 26th 
of December 1438. A ſubſequent declaration 
made by one John Dunnius, before the magi- 
ſtrates, in 1439, that he had received one hun- 
dred florins about three years before, for work 
M 2 | done 
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done at a preſs; brings the epoch, of the ful 
attempt to about 1436. Ree 

From the above documents it is s plain that the 
City of Straſburg has no idle pretenſions to a 
prior diſcovery. Proceed we now to the claims 
of Haerlem. 
The advocates for Haerlem pretend to o ſup- 
port their claim both by indubitable teſtimony, 
and by internal evidence. The moſt regular and 
conſiſtant hiſtory of the invention is given us 


by the celebrated hiſtorian of Holland Hadri- 


anus Junius, (or Adrian Young.) This writer 
was born at Hoorn in North Holland, in the 
year 1512"; was educated at Haerlem ; was 
rector of the Latin ſchool, and teacher of natural 
philoſophy in that city for ſeveral years ;, and 
he died in Zealand in 1575. He wrote the 
hiſtory of Holland in elegant Latin, and he was 
univerſally deemed a man of great integrity and 


impartiality. His work was publiſhed after his 


death; in the year 1578. In his account of 


the City of Haerlem, he gives the following 
particulars relative to the invention of printing: 


« About one hundred and twenty years ago, 
ce one Laurence Janſſen Koſter, inhabited a de- 


“cent and faſhionable houſe, in the City of 
« Haerlem, ſituated on the market place, oppo- 
« ſite to the Royal Palace.” '—This is now the 


town 
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town 8 cc The | name Lp Kotter,” was af. 


« ſumed, and inherited from his anceſtors, 
« who had long enjoyed the honourable and 
ce lucrative office of Koſter, (or Sexton) to the 
&« church.” Sexton approaches the neareſt in 
office, to Coſter, but is far diſtin& in dignity 
as well as profit.“ This man deſerves to be 
ee reſtored to the honour of being the firſt in- 
« yentor of printing, of which he has been un- 


« juſtly deprived, by others who have enjoyed : 


0 the praiſes due to him alone. As he was 
« walking in the wood contiguous to the city, 
« which was the general cuſtom of the richer 
« citizens and men of leiſure in the afternoons, 
wa and on holidays, he began to cut out letters, 
ct on the bark of the beach tree, with which he 
« enſtamped marks upon paper in a contrary 
« direction, in the manner of a ſeal ; until at 


te length he formed a few lines for his own 


« amuſement, and for the uſe of the children of 
te his brother-in-law. This ſucceeding ſo well, 
e he attempted greater things, and being a man 
ce of genius and reflection, he invented with the 
<* aid of his brother-in-law, Thomas Pieteriſon, 
te athicker and more adheſive ink, as the common 
ce ink was too thin, and made blotted marks.— 
(This Thomas Pieteriſon left four children, 
« ſeveral of whom were advanced to the re- 


M 3 gency) 
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cc gency)—Wirh this ink he was able to print 
« © blocks and figures, to which he added letters, 
F have ſeen ſpecimens of his printing in this 
& manner, in the beginning he printed on one ſide 
« only. This was a Dutch book, the author 
« unknown, it was entitled, Spiegal- onſer Be- 
* houdeniſſe. That it was one of the firſt, books 
« printed after the invention of the art, appears 
10 from the leaves which are paſted together, 
60 that che naked ſides might not be offenlive to 
ec the eye, and none at firſt were printed in a 
t more perfect manner. _ He afterwards ſub- 


na 


4 ſtituted leaden types to thoſe of beach wood; 


« and to thoſe ſucceeded letters made of tin, 
cc which were leſs pliable, and of longer dura- 


- tion. Theſe letters have been ſince; melted 


« down into wine cans, which are ſtill to be 


© ſeen in the ſame houſe. The houſe was after- 


« wards inhabited by the nephew of Laurans 
« Gerard Thomaſſon ; whom I can mention with 
* honour, as a reſpectable citizen, who died 
" lately at an advanced age. As this new ſpe- 
« cies of traffick attracted numerous cuſtomers, 
e thus did the profits ariſing from it increaſe his 
« love for the art, and his diligence in the ex- 
« erciſe of it. He engaged workmen, which 
« was the ſource of the miſchief, Among 
« thoſe workmen „was one Jan—whether his 

3 ſurname 
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« ſurname was Fauſt or any other, is of no 
great importance to me; as I will not. diſturb 
< the dead, whoſe conſciences muſt have ſmote 
ce them ſufficiently, while living. This Jan 
< who aſſiſted at the printing preſs under oath, 
« after he had learned the art of ſetting the 
cc letters, caſting the types, and other articles 
« belonging to the art, and thought himſelf 
« ſufficiently inſtructed, having watched the op- 
ce -portunity, and as he could not find a better, 
* he packed up the types and the other articles 
© on Chriſtmas Eve, while the family was en- 
«© gaged in celebrating the feſtival, and ſtole 
« away with them. He firſt fled to Amſter- 
ce dam, thence to Cologne, until he could eſta- 
ce bliſh himſelf at Mentz, as a ſecure place 
« where he might open ſhop, and reap the 

de fruits of his knavery. It is a known fact 
cc that within the twelve months, that is in the 
« year 1440, he publiſhed the Alexandri Galli 
« doctrinale, a grammar at that time in high re- 
ce pute, with Petri Hiſpani tractatibus logieis; 
< with the ſame letters which Laurens had uſed. 
ce Theſe were the firſt products of his preſs. Theſe 
ce are the principal circumſtances that I have 
ce collected from creditable perſons far advanced 
cc in years, which they have tranſmitted, like a 
« "ng torch from hand to hand; and I have 
M 4 alſo 
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«© alſo met with others, who have confirmed the 
«fame 1 recolle&t that Nicolas Gael, my 
r ſchool- maſtet in the days of my youth, who 
ce was remarkable for an iron memory, and 
venerable for his grey hairs, uſed to relate to 
ee me, that he had frequently heared Cornelis 
the book- binder, a decent old man, nearly 
« eighty years of age, who had alſo aſſiſted at 
e the printing office of Laurens, relate every 
cc particular of the event as he had received 
ce them from his maſter himſelf, and the manner 
ee jn which the diſcovery was made - the ſubſe- 
ee quent improvements, and advancement to a 
ce more perfect ſtate, and particulars of this 
te kind, He uſed to relate theſe circumſtances 
re with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and emotion. 
© Nor could he mention the theft without ſhed- 
« ing tears of indignation at the baſeneſs of the 
«deed. He was ſo vexed and enraged at his 
“ maſter's being thus robbed of the honour 
due to him, that the life of the thief would 
* not have been ſecure in his preſence. He 
te frequently damned the infamous villain to 
< hell, and curſed the nights, and the months 
© that he had ſlept in the ſame chamber with 
te ſuch a wretch. All theſe particulars perfectly 
« accord with the account given by the Burgo- 
* maſter Qurinus Taleſius, who informed me 

| t cc that 
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„ mouth of this book - binder himſelif. 
The partizans of Haerlem endeavour to cor- 
roborate the above account by ſeveral collateral 


proofs. They trace the exiſtence of Cornelis 
the book-binder up to his ſhop and dwelling in 


the Croſs-Street, Haerlem ; and prove from the 


city regiſters that Qurinus was a Burgomaſter 


about the time ſpecified. by Junius. They ad- | 


duce ſeveral other witneſſes alſo to confirm the 
above account. Time and ſpace will ſimply per- 
mit me to announce theſe. For inſtance, 


1. Ulricus Zell, an Hanoverian by birth. 


This man had reſided at Mentz, had aſſiſted at a 
printing preſs in that city; and afterwards eſta- 


bliſn a preſs at Cologne in the year 1467. He 


attributes the invention of metal types to Ment, 


but the firſt diſcovery. of printing to the City of 


Haerlem. He publiſhed the Annals of Cologne 
between the years 1470 and 1500, and ſpeaking 
of the printing art, and of his having introduced 
it into that city, he aſſerts that the art was efſen- 
tially improved at Mentz, but that printing 
was introduced into Mentz, by the imitation 
of a Donatus, that had before been printed in 
Holland. 


2. Mariangelus Accurſius. He flouriſhed 
from 1500 to 1560, He had been a publiſher 
| but 
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but afterwards reſided at the Court of Charles 


V. This Mar: Ac: wrote on a blank leaf of 


a Donatus which had been publiſhed in the year 
1450. That * Peter Schoeffer had invented 
te braſs types and greatly improved printing; 


© but that he took the firſt idea from a Donatus, 


ce printed in Holland with letters cut in wood.” 
3. The teſtimony of Richard Atkyns, in his 
origin of printing, publiſhed in 1664. He 


proves that_printing was introduced into Eng- 


land from Holland about the year 14603 
mentions the plan laid, and artifices uſed to bribe 


a workman from the Haerlem preſs. I need 


not enlarge upon this article as you may con- 
ſult Sir J. Burrow's reports, in the place ſpe- 
cified, for all the particulars. In this narrative 
although Haerlem is conſidered as the place, yet 
the invention, itſelf is attributed, not to Lau- 
rance Coſter, but to John Cutbenberg. 

4. Jan van Zuren, alias Zurenus Junior, 
born in the year 1517: and Scheepen or She- 
riff of Haerlem in the year 1549, wrote dia- 


logues concerning the invention of printing. 


Theſe were in great meaſure deſtroyed during 
the civil wars; but the fragments collected by 
Scriverius manifeſt that he attributes the honour 
of the invention to Haerlem, although he ac- 
knowledges that it was in a rough ſtate, and 
that it was weny improved at Mentz. 

5. Ludorium 
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5. Ludovicum Guicciardini, the celebrated 
Italian, who paſſed much time in the Nether- 
lands, and died at Antwerp in the year 1589, 
aged 66 years, publiſhed the hiſtory of Holland 
in: the year 1565. Speaking of the City of 
Haerlem, he not only mentions. it as the firſt 
place where printing was exerciſed, but enume- 


rates many particulars ſimilar to thoſe related. 


by Junius, or De Jonge. He ſays that Mentz 
had brought the art to ſuch perfection that 


many perſons had attributed the firſt diſcovery 


to that place, but he is of opinion that the rudi- 
ments of the art were laid at Haerlem, and con- 
veyed from thence by a ſervant of the inventor 
to Mentz. He imagines alſo that caſt types 


were firſt uſed at Haerlem. This author could 
not take his information from the Dutch hiſto- 


. Tian, as his work was publiſhed ten years earlier. 
6. D. V. Coornhert, who died in the year 


1590, aged 68 years, had erected a printing 


preſs at Haerlem in the year 1560, and in his 
dedication to the magiſtrates of Haerlem, pre- 
fixed to an edition of Officia Ciceronis accord- 
ing to the improved method, mentions it as a 


fact well known that the art originated in their 


city, was conveyed to Mentz in a ſurreptitious 
manner; but that it was advanced to a great de- 

gree of perfection in that place. 
| Many 
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Many more authorities of a ſimilar nature 
might be brought forwards, but theſe will ma- 
nifeſt that the claims of Haerlem to the Inven- 


_ tion are by no means without foundation. 


They alſo undertake to confirm many of the 
above aſſertions by internal evidence. Several 
copies of the Spiegel der, beboudeniſſe, which 
is one of the firſt books that iſſued from the 
Haerlem preſs, are in exiſtence, and their ap- 
pearance perfe&ly correſponds with what has 


been uniformly acknowledged relative to the 


rudeneſs of the impreſſion. Mr. Meerman in 
the ſecond vol. of his Origines Typograph. has 
favoured the publick, not only with an accurate 
imitation of the firſt page of that curious book, 
but with ſpecimens of the progreſſive improve- 
ments that were made at the Haerlem preſs in 
ſubſequent editions of that work, and in ſeveral 
other publications. To theſe he has prefixed 


curious ſpecimens of the firſt eſſays made by 


Coſter, in a little book obviouſly made for the uſe 


of his brother's children. They conſiſt of the al- 


phabet, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and two 
or three other prayers. As it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible for me to give you any juſt ideas of 
theſe different impreſſions, I ſhall, by way of 
humble ſubſtitute, relate to you the particulars 
of my own enquiries ; excluſive of their being 


— 
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admitted as Proofs, ey may perhaps gratify 
your curiolity., . 


Several years ago: L was r by. one of 
the Scheepens of Haerlem to the Town-houſe. 
Amongſt other curioſities. was ſhewn the 1 im- 
preſſion of a book which was ſaid to be the 
firſt fruits of the printing preſs.” I looked at it, ad- 
mired it, and like too many other travellers de- 
parted with a confuſed idea of every thing but 
that I had ſeen it; I felt myſelf however ſome- 
what ſuperior to all thoſe whom I found. had 
not enjoyed a ſimilar opportunity of directing 
their eyes to the ſame object. Indeed my total 


ignorance of the Dutch language would at that 


period have prevented my deriving much 1n- 
formation, had I been warmly diſpoſed. 

The laſt ſummer, being in the neighbourhood 
of Haerlem, 1 was determined to repeat my 
viſit to the Stadt- houſe, where the archives of the 
city are depoſited, and to be more minute and 
circumſtantial in my examination. This has en- 
abled me to communicate to you the — 
particulars. 


The firſt book they exhibit which 1s aid: to 
have been printed by Coſter is in the old Ger- 


man Letter, and in a quarto form. It abounds 
with abbreviations, every (f) per example is in- 
dicated by a ſtroke over the preceding letter. 


The 


{ 1 
4 bi 13 
17 
4 
1 
' : 
ö 
16 
It 
: 


vs ru kunt. 

Thee printing is only on one fide of of a page, 
and the pages are made to face each other,” but 
they are not diſtinguiſhed by numbers. The 
book has neither title nor date, either at the be- 


ginning or end; but it is ſuppoſed to have been 


inted about the year 1422. T he peared 
tence is as follows: 


Dit is de prologie Wer wpisgel Aer 55 
Boudeiſſe ſo wie ter riecht vardichtẽ vele 
meſchẽ wie ' falls blicke alſe ſteerẽ in die 
ewieghe ewichede. Hierom iſt dat ĩe tottẽ 
leringe vele mẽſchẽ dit boek heb acnge- 
dacht te ver gaderẽ. | 15 
This is the prologue of che mirror of our 
e redemption to the juſtification of . many 
men who ſhall ſhine as ſtars in the ever ever- 
« laſting. . Therefore is it that I, to the inſtruc- 
te tion of many men, have meditated to com- 
& poſe this book. . 

It is a ſmall quarto, and to prevent it t from 
wearing out, the blank ſide of each page is paſted 
upon paper. Its object | is to illuſtrate ſcripture ; 
hiſtory by the aid of prints. The cuts are in 
wood. Although the book is in the Dutch Lan- 
guage there is an explanatory ſentence under each 
plate in Latin. The firſt of theſe repreſents 
Adam and Eve, and the inſcription under the 
| figures is mulier deceſſit verum ut comederit. 
The whole is ſcarcely legible, and between the 

Ut 
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Ut and comederit is 4 word fo much effaced as 
to be unintelligible. Indeed the whole im- 
preſſion is imperfect and appears as if it had 
been made with an old battered type. None of 
the lines are accurately ſtrait, and many of the 
letters ſtand from their connection The ee 
are much paler than the letters. d 
"Another edition of the ſame book exhibited is 
ſaid to have been publiſhed in the year 1440. 
the type is much better and the abbreviations 
ate much leſs numerous. Thus what in the firſt 
edition was dat ie t0?tz in the ſecond is dat ie 
totten, This has neither date nor title originally 
affixed ; a modern title is as follows ; 
Liber Tabularum ligno incifarum a Lau- 
rentio Coſtero Harlemenſi, circa an: 9 
M.CCCC XXVII. 55 16:1 
A third book ſubmitted to entnination, 18 a 
copy of the firſt book that was printed at Mentz, 
as many have ſuppoſed : It was Marci Tulii 
Ciceronis Arpinctis Opera, This work is printed 
in a much more elegant manner than either of 
the former, it is upon a paper reſembling vel- 
lum: The types are very clear and accurate, each 
paragraph begins with large letters illuminated 
with various colours, as is often ſeen in ancient 
manuſcripts of valuable works, and it is printed 
on both ſides of the leaves. But this alſo is 
| without 
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vithout date or place ſpecified. Bound up with 
it, is a manuſcript de Zegibus. This is a large 
quarto. Another book printed by Caſter with- 
out page or date is a ſmall quarto, it is upon 
Religious Subjects, without figures, and in the 
Dutch Language; its peculiarity conſiſts in its 
being the firſt book that iſſued from the Haerlem 
Prefs, printed on both ſides of the leaf. The 
fifth publication is a large volume conſiſting of 
ſeveral hundred pages, though the pages are not 
numbered, nor were either of the preceding. It 
has few abbreviations; and it is printed on each 
ſide, with two columns in each page. 1 be- 
gins in the following manner: 
. Hier: beghinnen de tetelen dy ſyn as namen 
i boek dar men afsprechen ſal en occ de capit- 
telen der eerwaerdighen mans bartolome engelſ- 


man en een ghoerdent broeder van finte franciſ- 


cus oerde. Ende heeft xix. boeke de ſprekende 
ſyn de eygenſcappen der dingen, dats te ſeyghen 
vant recht in weſen alder gheſchapen dinghen ſo 
wel fienlic als unſienlic lichamlic en unlichamlic 
neet eytgeſonded. 

Literal: tranſlation. 

« Here begin the titles which are the names 
ct of the book man (we) ſhall diſcourſe of and alſo 
te the chapters of the reſpectable man Bartholo- 
« mew Engelſman and a true brother of Saint 

2 © Francis's 
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« Francis's order. And has 19 books that 
« ſpeak of the properties of things, that is to lay, 
« of the right exiſtence of all created things, 
ce viſible as well as inviſible, corporeal as well as 
te incorporeal not omitted.” The cloſing. para 
| graph of the work is as follows: tit 9920 
Fier eyndet dat bock welche 9 5 95 50 is 
Bartholemeus van den proprietyten der dingen; 
io den jaer our heren M. CCCCLXXXV. op 
de heylighen kerſavent. Ende is geprint ende 
oech mede voleyndt te Haerlem in Holland ter 
eren Godes ende om leringhe der menſchen van 
e Zacop Beccart gheborẽ van Zerixzee. 
N Lateral tranſlation. | 

Als © Here endeth that book which is called Bar- 
e tholemeus of the properties of things; in 
< the year of our Lord 1485, upon the holy 
« Chriſtmas Eve; and is printed, and is alſo 
« ended at Haerlem in Holland, to the honour - 
© of God, and to the inſtruction of men, by 
« maeſter ] acob Beccart, born at Zerichſee.“ 
I ſhall omit an imitation or fac ſimile of the 
articles and different ſignatures of the perſons 
concerned in the treaty of Utretcht, publiſhed 
tz 1578, highly ornamented, and very hand- 
ſome, and a written imitation of printing 
dated 1498. Some ſmall fragments of paper 
that are printed upon are alſo preſerved. as 
«Noh . N ' © choice 
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choice relicts, they are ſuppoſed to F have been 


_—_— of * ſneets. 


It may appear ſingular, that oa Geared 
foreigners mention an edition. of Donatus which 
was printed in Holland, prior to the one pub- 
liſhed at Mentz, and aſſert that the former 
ſerved as a model ſor the latter, yet the Dutch 
have not been able for the ſpace of three cen- 
turies to verify theſe aſſertions by producing 
the work; to the great mortification of their 
own party, and triumph of their opponents. 
They were obliged to reſt ſatisfied with the 
general anſwer, that when the Art of Printing 
was. conſiderably advanced from its firſt rude 


ſtate, the earlieſt, and more imperfe& editions 


were deſtroyed, as waſte paper. But Seiz, who 
publiſhed, his treatiſe in the year 1740, has 
demonſtrated that the conjecture was well 
founded. The fact is curious, and I will tran- 


| ſlate the paſſage. © As this laſt ſheet concern- 


« ing Haerlem was going to be printed off, 
« John Enſchedi having purchaſed ſome books 


* at a publick ſale, bought a Dutch Pſalter, 


ce in ſmall octavo, printed by H. E. van Hom- 


cc herch in the year 1498, at Delft in Holland. 


* It was bound in leather, according to the 


© oldeſt faſhion. 1 that the binding 


e Was 
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tt was made faſt to the paper within, by; means 
<, of two ſlips of parchment, that were glued 
570 between them, and that ſomething Was 
68. printed upon theſe in a very old character, 
ehe detached the flips and found to his great 
* ſurpriſe, that they were fragments of a Gram- 
te natica Donati, and after we had examined 
te and compared the letters, they appeared to 
te us of the ſame form, and with the ſame de- 
« fects, as thoſe in the Edition of the Piege! der 
ce  Bohoudenis van L. Coſter . 


| The time in which 1 important diſcovery 
of the printing art was made by Laurence, the 
advocates for: Haerlem do not pretend to aſ- 
certain with minute exactneſs, but from cir- 
cumſtantial evidence they collect that the firſt 
idea muſt have been ſuggeſted to Laurence 
about the year 1428, or 1430. The primary 
object of Laurence being to inſtruct the children 
of his ſiſter's huſband in a new and amuſing 
manner; ſome of them, by teaching them the 
alphabet, and others by inſtructing them in the 
Latin language; as is obvious by the little 
book of prayers; it is naturally conjectured that 
the eldeſt of theſe children was about ten or 
eleven years of age. Many collateral circum- 
ſtances prove that this eldeſt ſon was married 
| N 2 about 
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about the year 1438, or 1440. As it is not 
cuſtomary to marry very young in this part of 
the world, it is a liberal conceſſion to allow 
that he was not more than twenty years of age, 
when he entered into holy wedlock. Conſe- 
quently the ſuppoſition that he was ten or twelve 
years of age, when Cofter was inſtructing him in 
the Latin, in the manner deſcribed, brings the 
important æra at leaſt to 1430. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the ſtate of printing at Haerlem 
in 1440. An Edition of Ponatus, and the Latin 
of the Spiegel onſer Behoudeniſſe, under the title 
of Speculum Salutis, which were publiſhed in 
that year, indicate ſuch eſſential improvements, 
that conſidering the numberleſs difficulties they 
had to ſurmount, ſome years muſt have been 


required to prepare for and execute ſuch import- 


ant undertakings, in ſo great a . 87 of 
perfection. 


LETTER 
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a 
* 
of 
# * 
Mentz. ü 
* * 
: 


The INVENTION f PRINTING. 


"ALTHOUGH . 
the evidence will, in moſt caſes, enable a perſon 
to form ſome ideas of the merits of the cauſe to 


which they relate, yet I ſuppoſe that you will feel 


yourſelf more embarraſſed than informed, by 
the confuſion and contrariety of the teſtimonies 


which were ſubmitted to your inſpection in my 


laft letter. The authorities on each ſide feem 
to be equally reſpectable; and ſhould: we ima- 


gine that ſome of them were influenced by any _ 


partiality for perſon or place, we cannot ſuppoſe 
this to have been ſo influential as to ſeduce their 
integrity. What medium then can be adopted 
by means of which ſome regular ſyſtem may be 
formed, out of ſuch jarring materials ? With the 
aſſiſtance of my friends Seiz and Meerman, 1 
have however formed one for myſelf, and it ſhall 
be the buſineſs of the preſent letter to acquaint 


you how I formed it, and what it is, and if you 
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are not pre- engaged I would adviſe you to adopt 
it, until ſomething more ſatisfactory ſhall preſent 
itſelf. | 
You will acknowledge, that in ſumming up 
the evidence it will be the ſafeſt way to enquire 
what articles all, or the majority of the parties, 
admit, and wherever there is an apparent diſ- 
cordancy, to endeavour, to promote à perfect 
reconciliation if it be poſſible, and if it be not, 
to give the preference to that account which is | 
the moſt ſimple, diſintereſted, natural, uniform, 
conſiſtent with itſelf; with collateral circumſtan- 
ces, and which contributes the _ ſhare to the 
ſolution of difficulties. 
It is univerſally agreed that printing was dil. 
covered ſome time between the years 1428, and 
1450. Moſt authors allow it to have been from 
1430 to 1440. It is fully proved that four per- 
ſons, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Geinsfleiſche, 
Gutenberg, Fauſt, and Schceffer, were engaged 
in the exerciſe of printing at Merz, between the 
years 1440 and 1450, although there is ſuch a 
diverſity of ſentiment, which of theſe four intro- 
duced it, or whether either of them was 1n reality 
the inventor. The documents produced in con- 
ſequence of the proceſs between one Gutenberg, 
and the heirs of Driezehn, demonſtrate that a per- 


| | ſon of that name was occupied in eſtabliſhing a 
pres 
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preſs at Straſburg about the year 1436, - But no 
proofs are extant to manifeſt that he ſucceeded 
in that city. The firſt books that iſſued from 
the Straſburg preſs were publiſhed. by Mentil. 
It is alſo known. that Gutenberg left that city 
much in debt, and that he joined himſelf with 
Geinsfleiſche in conducting a printing office at 
Mentz, 

The advocates for da are ready to 8 
theſe and many other circumſtances as they do 
not invalidate the priority of their claim. They 
maintain that every circumſtance mentioned is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the aſſertion that ſome 
one of theſe citizens of Mentz, ſurreptitiouſly 
conveyed the art from Haerlem to that city. If 
they have proved, or rendered this affertion 
highly probable, then will the ſcale turn, with a 
very great preponderancy in favour of Haien 
and of Laurence Coſter. | 
It is an undoubted fact, that printing was ex- 
erciſed at Haerlem, at a very early period. 
This fact is not only ſupported by teſtimonies, 
which, though traditionary, are fully as reſpect- 
able as any that have been produced in favour of 
the claims of the opponent parties, but it is con- 
firmed by the following fact: It is well known 
that England ſtole the art from Holland about 


the year 1460, in conſequence of a deliberate 
N 4 and 
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and expenſive plan of ſeducing one of the work- 
men from the Haerlem preſs. . If we conſider 
the innumerable eſſays to be made, and difficul- 
ties to be ſurmounted, before ſo complicated an 
att can be brought to perfection; if we conſider 
that, with all the preſenc improvements, and ad- 
vantages of expertneſs, printing is {till a tedi- 
ous proceſs, and that it muſt have been infinitely 
more tedious in its firſt eſtabliſhment, when each 
letter was ſeparately cut by the hand, when in- 
finite embarraſſments muſt ariſe in ſetting the 
preſs; when the preſs itſelf was by no means 
adapted to diſpatch ; and when the artiſts them. 
ſelves were novices in every branch, If we con- 
ider that the Haerlem preſs muſt have. ariſen 
to a high degree of celebrity, in order to awaken 
the attention of England, and inſpire the wiſh to 
import ſo extraordinary and uſeful an invention 
(which muſt have been a very ſlaw proceſs at an 
age when the intercommunication between the 
two countries was not frequent, and the attention, 
to literature was by no means general) if we con- 
ſider all theſe circumſtances, it is very obvious 
that Holland muſt have been in poſſeſſion of the 
printing art ſeveral years previous to its being 
ann into See 


Only three Guppathjocs can be made concern- 
ing the Invention | either Haerlem muſt have 
acquired 


i 
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acquired a knowledge of it from Mentz, or 


. Straſburg ; or one of theſe] cities muſt have 


learned it from the other, or from Haerlem; or 


two of che contending cities, at leaſt, muſt have 


made the important diſcovery unconnectedly with 
each other, and nearly at the ſame period. -, 

The laſt ſuppoſition is ſo improbable, that no 
one is diſpoſed to admit it. Although the art once 


diſcovered, manifeſts irs principle to have a cloſe 
reſemblance to the manner of making an impreſ- 


on by ſeals, and to the mode formerly practiſed by 
the Grand Sultan, of literally ſetting his hand to 
an edit by making an impreſſion of his whole 
hand dipped in ink, yet as ſo many ages had paſ- 
ſed without the idea of modern printing having 


been ſuggeſted by either of the modes ſo analo- 


gous, the probability is as millions to one againſt 
at diſtant places, at the ſame time. Whoever 
ſhould believe this, is Prepared to believe that the 
atoms of Epicurus exclaimed at the ſame in- 
ſtant: „Come, let us dance into order.“ Of 
conſequence, the queſtion to be examined is, on 
which fide is the preponderancy of evidence? Is 
it in favour of the opinion chat Haerlem derived 
its knowledge of printing from ode of theſe 
German cities, or did . receive it 
Tom Haerlem, 
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According to the ſtatement of the facts and 
allegations given in the preceding letter, the 
force of evidence apparent to me, is much in fa- 
vour of Haerlem, for the following reaſons. 
1. The narrative of Junius, ih favour of Haer- 
lem, and of Laurence Coſter, reſpecting the 
diſcovery of printing, is much more ſimple, uni- 
form, conſiſtent, and devoid of motives for par- 
tiality, than any of the narratives adduced by 
the advocates for Mentz. Several very natural, 


and very probable circumſtances, are, minutely 


related, and ſeveral credible witneſſes are pro- 
duced, who have traced: the. invention up to 
Cofter with ſo much perſpicuity, that if it be 
allowed that the diſcovery was made at Haerlem, 
not the leaſt embarraſſment remains concerning 
the author of it. The accidental manner in which 
the idea was at firſt ſuggeſted is natural: the per- 
ſons for whom the firſt letters were cut out of wood 
are ſpecified: The name of the book- binder, who 
is ſaid to have ſlept with the ſuppoſed thief, is 
mentioned, and the exiſtence of ſuch a perſon at 
that period fully proved. Compare theſe facts | 


with the vague and ſuperficial manner in which 


the honour of the invention is claimed by Mentz, 
No collateral and illucidating circumſtances are 
traced, nor are the partizans of Mentz agreed 
among themſelves to whom they ſhall aſcribe 

| the 
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the honour. This very ſingular fact not only 
weakens their pretenſions, by defect of evidence, 
but this defect of evidence awakens unfavourable 
ſuſpicions, Nor can it be explained in any other 
manner ſo well as by ſuppoſing that the art was 


introduced into Mentz in ſome diſhonourable 


and ſurreptitious manner. We may reſt aſſured 
that when the art could no longer be concealed, 

from lucrative motives the inventor would have 
| ſteptforwards to vindicate his right to the honour; 
and it was certainly as much in his power to 
produce authentic evidence of the fact, as it was 
for the witneſſes at Straſburg, in the proceſs 
againſt Gutenberg, to trace his attempts to eſta- 
bliſh a printing preſs in that city. Theſe pre- 
cautions could not have been omitted through 


indifference. Too much eagerneſs is manifeſted 


to ſupport the honour of the place, and alſo to 
claim the honour due to every improvement, for 
us to imagine that the prime honour due to the 
firſt inventor, ſhould remain enveloped in ſo 
much obſcurity, if the ſuppoſed author could 


have exhibited himſelf in an honourable point of 


view. Let us, on the other hand, admit that 
one of theſe early printers at Mentz had ſtolen 
the art, and the cauſe of this obſcurity becomes 
obvious. The perpetrator, conſcious of the 
meanneſs which adheres to ſo flagrant a breach 


of 
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of truſt, and violation of his oath, would attempt 
concealment, reſpecting the mode of introduc- 
tion, and highly extol any conſiderable improve- 
ment, as alone deſerving of the public attention; 
and this plan has been carefully followed. Cal - 
cography, or the uſe of metal types has been 
ſolely inſiſted upon, as worthy the name of 
printing; and when the evidence in favour of 
 Haerlem could not be confuted, the claim has 
been depreciated as unworthy, not only of being 
brought into competition, but of notice. 
Again, the narrative of Junius is exempt from 
every ſuſpicion of a perſonal nature. He was 
neither a deſcendant from Laurence, gor his 
ſucceſſor in the buſineſs of a printer, who might 
have been diſpoſed to ſupport the claims of the 
only true original printing office, in the way of 
trade. But J. Schoeffer, who is the principal wit- 
neſs in behalf of Fauſtus, was the grandſon of 
this perſon, was his ſucceſſor in the printing bu- 
ſineſs, and attributes the honour to his anceſtor 
manifeſtly as an argument by which to obt:i'n an 
excluſive patent, for ſome of his publications, 
and to advertiſe others in the moſt advantageous 
manner. | | 
Some ſlight objections have been made to the 
narrative of Junius, in order to invalidate its 
force. The ſtory has been ridiculed as impoſ- 
ſible. 
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able. It is urged, that a printing preſs with all 
its implements would make a load much too 


ponderous for a thief to run away with. - = " 


auſwer is, that in the very infancy of printing, a 


Clarendon preſs was not to be expected. The 


types and other implements muſt have been few, 
Seiz forms a general calculation, by which he 
reduces the chief ſtock in trade to about twenty 
pounds in weight. He juſtly obſerves, that as 
the firſt preſs uſed for printing was of the ſame 


_ conſtruction with family preſſes in common uſe, 


it would have been needleſs to run off with that 
alſo. It has alſo been objected, that Junius's 
Hiſtory or Holland was not publiſhed until the 
year 1578; but he introduces his. account 
of this invention by aſſerting that it took place 
about 120 years ago ; deducting this number 
from 1578, the time of this pretended diſcovery 
will carry us no farther back than to 1458, 
which is ſixteen or eighteen years after books 
were publiſhed at Mentz. 

This objection is frivolous, This Hiſtory of 
Holland is an extenſive work. It is proved that he 


conſulted upwards of two hundred volumes in com- 


piting it; and it gives many internal evidences 
of its having been the labour of many years. 
It was the cuſtom of the author, when ſpeaking of 
any undertaking that was not fully accompliſhed, 
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to leave ſpaces, in which he might ſpecify the 
date with accuracy ; but this has been ſometimes 
omitted. Thus the objection can have no force 
unleſs it were proved that the paragraph was 
written about the time of his death, which was 
impoſſible. 

Thoſe who affect n not to reject anthrely: the 
claims of Haerlem attempt to diminiſh their 
value, and. aſſert with confidence and triumph, 
that wooden blocks alone were in uſe at the 
printing office of Coſter, and that moveable types 
were the invention of Mentz. This was the 
opinion of Accurſius himſelf, who acknowledges 
that the Donatus of Mentz was printed after 
a model of the one printed at Haerlem. But in- 
conteſtable are the proofs that Coſter, in the 
early ſtage of printing, employed moveable . 
types. This is evident to the ſight of every one 
who examines the ſpecimens of early printing. 
The irregularity of the lines, ſtarting of certain 
letters, the one depreſſing another, plainly indi- 
cate that the types were more moveable than the 
printer could have wiſhed ; ſome letters are in 
an inverted direction, which could only be 
through the inadvertency of a compoſitor. By 
comparing different editions of the Spiegel onſer 
Beboudeniſſe, the letters are the ſame, though 
the arrangement different. The Donatus, fo lately 
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brought out of obſcurity, is manifeſtly with the 
ſame letter as was uſed in a meliorated edition 
of the Spiegel onſer Behoudeniſſe. Faults in one 
edition are corrected in another, | as negerbade, is 
corrected into meingerbade. Different modes of 
ſpelling, and | diminiſhing the number of con- 
tractions, demonſtrate alterations that could not 
have been made in tables. Where ſpaces were 
requiſite, the letters w, m, n, &c. were arranged 
to fill up the vacancies, and flips of paper were 
placed over them to receive the impreſſions. 
The marks of theſe are viſible in many places. 
From the above circumſtances it is plain that 
moveable types were uſed at Coſter's preſs, al- 
though it is allowed that in his firſt eſſays he 
might have attempted the other mode. It is 
alſo certain, that ſome words which moſt fre- 
quently occur were cut out in one type, in the 
manner of modern logography; and it is cer- 
tain that a greater firmneſs was given to the 
weaker letters by their being conjoined in the 
manner of an ſt, ſh, ct, &c. as was the univerſal 
cuſtom a few years ago. 
2. The narrative of Tod has the ſuperior 
merit of being accompanied with an internal 
evidence of its *probability. There 1s perhaps 
no invention of importance which owes the firſt 
idea to deſign, Human ingenuity muſt have 
3 ſome 
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ſome exiſtent material to work upon; it deals 
not in abſolute creation; accident points to the 
germ, which being once diſcovered, the wiſ- 
dom of man is: ſometimes able to de velope it to 
an amazing extent. The manner in which the 
idea of a printing preſs is ſaid to have been ſug- 
geſted, indicates a natural event productive of a 
cauſe adequate to the effect. The firſt object 
which Laurence Coſter had in view was ſimply 
to teach his nephews their letters, by way of 
amuſerneat, He fortunately thought of making 
ſtamps and impreſſions of each letter upon pa- 
per; an idea in itſelf perfectly natural. We are 
now ſurpriſed that the art of engtaving, which 
had been practiſed many ages, had not led to the 
invention of the printing preſs. Perhaps the rea- 
ſon may have been, the object of engraving is al- 
ways one and ſimple; the intention has always been 
to make an impreſſion of one permanent repreſenta- 
tion; but to teach his nephews the letters of the 
alphabet in the manner propoſed by Laurence, 
a ſucceſton of courſe preſented itſelfl. His alpha- 
bet being once completed, we may ſuppoſe that 
he would arrange it in different forms to teach the 
children how to ſpell different words, and thus a 
train of ideas perfectly correſpondent to the 
firſt ſuggeſtion was excited, which naturally led 
to the imporant diſcovery. The ſpecimens of 
| Ces | ſhort 
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ſhort prayers, &c. mentioned above, point out 
the connecting medium, as it were, between 
teaching theſe children to read and ſpell, * 
more important undertakings. 

Will you accuſe me of refining too much ſhould 
I further argue in this manner ?—Whether the 
narrative be true or falſe, it muſt be confeſſed 
that the relation between the cauſe aſſigned and 
its effect is cloſe and intimate. The man to 
whom ſuch a relation originally ſuggeſted itſelf, 
muſt have been equal to the diſcovery. Is it 
not eaſier to ſuppoſe that Laurence Caſter was 
the man, than that another ſhould invent an 
ingenious falſehood to his own diſgrace ; and to 


Laurence Cofter's honour ! The firſt idea being 


capable of producing the diſcovery, it requires 


much leſs credulity to attribute irs birth to the 


mind of Coſter, who had a correſpondent and 
intereſting obje& before him, than to any other 
perſon who had not ſuch an object. _ 

To this maſs of probability, the city of Mentz 
has nothing to oppoſe that will bear compa- 
riſon. The ſuppoſition of ſome, that three 


perſons ſhould unite to invent the firſt principles 


of the art, is too extravagant to be admitted, and 
thoſe who have confined the invention to one 
man, trace no ſteps, nor ſuggeſt che moſt diſtant 
cauſes that could lead to it, —Analogous to this 


argument is the following. 
Vor. II. O 3. No 
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3. No invention of a complicated nature has ever 
been diſcovered at onge, and in all its parts; one 
idea is gradually ſuggeſted by a former. In the firſt 
eſſavs, imperfections are diſcovered; to remove 
which is the object of ſubſequent attempts. To 
the removal of capital defects fucceed the ideas of 
greater advantages than were at firſt propoſed ; 
| ſuch as a more extenſive operation, perſpicuity, 
neatneſs, elegance, expedition, 'cheapneſs. We 
may therefore infer, that if two ſpecimens of any 
complicated work be laid before us, each claim-. 

ing a priority, the probability is in favour of the 
moſt imperfect. If it be prudent to adhere 

to the above rule, the pretenſions of the Mo- 
guntian preſs are in danger of being rejected; 
for the earlieſt ſpecimens from this, are much 
more perfect than the lateſt ſpecimens exhibited 
as proceeding from the preſs of Coſter. When 
the deception reſpeCting the imitation of manu- 
. tcripts could no longer remain concealed, the 
next object was to excel them in perſpicuity and 
cheapneſs. This will abundantly appear by 
your recurring to the facts ſtated in the preced- 
ing letter. The gradations of improvement 
reſpecting the ink, the goodneſs of types, ren- 
dering the text more conſpicuous by avoiding 
thoſe perpetual abbreviations, which the tediouſ- 
neſs of copying by the pen had introduced, the 

| economy 
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economy of paper, by printing on each ſide of the 
leaf, and by printing larger works in two co- 
lumns, with ſmaller letters, are ſuch as would 
naturally prefent themſelves in progreſs of time, 
and yet would require time to preſent them- 
ſelves.” It is very probable that numberleſs dif- 
ficulties, and alſo numberleſs attempts had 
proved abortive, before & page could be pro- 
duced worthy of meeting the public 'eye, or 
that imitated the moſt inferior manuſcript, ſuffi- 
cient to carry on a deception. The high degree 
of elegance therefore in the earlieſt copies from 
| Mentz, whatever merit of another kind they may 
claim, is a ſtrong argument againſt their priori- 
ty. The art manifeſts too great a degree of 
maturity at an early period for us to ſuppoſe that 
the ſame period was that of its infancy. | _ 


The partizans of Mentz have nothing to op- 
poſe to this ſpecies of internal proof. The Do- 


nati Gram. and the Breviary, which they ſhew 


as the earlieſt productions of their preſs extant - 


are much too perfect in the execution. They 


manifeſt that the art was conſiderably advanced. 


Some indeed have maintained that the firſt ſpeci- 
mens were deſtroyed after conſiderable improve- 
ments were made. This 1s not probable, be- 
cauſe Mentz has been much more eager to claim 


the invention than the inhabitants of Haerlem; 
O 2 nor 
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nor can a ſimple aſſertion of this nature be per- 
mitted to invalidate the poſitive evidence pro- 
duced in favour of their preſs. If the defunct 
be dead, he cannot be admitted as a witneſs in 
the court.“ | | 6 
4. If there ſhould have been theft in the caſe, 
which is extremely probable, as we cannot ſuppoſe 
that this valuable ſecret could have been obtained 
any other way, there is much greater reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, according to the narrative of Junius, that 
this theft was committed by ſome perſon who 
. carried the art to Mentz, than that the magiſ- 
trate of Haerlem ſhould have been guilty of the 
fact. I do not proceed upon the idea that every 
magiſtrate is an honeſt man. This would be 
too extravagant a poſition; nor will I lay 
much ſtreſs upon his being deſcended from one 
of the firſt families of Holland: firſt, becauſe 
neither merit nor demerit are always an inheri- 
tance ; ſecondly, if they were, his grandfather 
being the illegitimate ſon of a Count Bredenode, 
the lowneſs of the parentage in the female line 
might be ſuppoſed to counter-balance the re/pec- 
tability of the male to ſay nothing of the irre- 
gular and ſhameful manner in which he was in- 
'troduced into the world. It is true, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſadvantages, I might avail myſelf of 
his birth, as in all theſe improper and indiſcreet 
con- 
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connections, the noble blood is ſuppoſed to gain 
the aſcendancy over the ignoble. I once knew a 
lady of family, who having married her footman, 
afterwards carefully inſtructed her children to con- 
ſider themſelves as her offspring, and not of their 
father, whom ſhe declared to be a diſgrace to the 
family. 1 wave all theſe conſiderations, but this 
I maintain, that the probability is much more in 
favour of this ſame magiſtrate than of the perſon 
that has been accuſed. The ſtation in life, re- 
ſpectable office, and local ſituation of Laurence, 
plead ſtrongly in his favour, 

Were it an indiſputable fact that the firſt 
printing preſs was eſtabliſhed at Mentz, it would 
beimprobable to thehigheft degree, that a magiſ- 
trate of Haerlem ſhould have obtained ſo early, 
and I may add excluſive information of the fact, 
or ſhould have entertained the deſign of eſtabliſn- 
ing a rival preſs. His rank and office rendered it 
very improbable that he ſhould be at Mentz 
about this period, equally improbable that he 
ſhould have been diſpoſed to imitate 'a mecha- 
nic art of this nature. Let me add alſo, that as 
Holland was in a very flouriſhing ſtate at this pe- 
riod, as it was the centre of manufactories, com- 
merce, riches, it muſt have been the place of re- 
ſort, from countries where neither agriculture nor 
commerce were ſufficient to ſupport the natives. 
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In the preſent day the influx of Germans to the 
different parts of Holland is immenſe; on the 
other hand, there is ſcarcely an inſtance when an 
individual Dutchman eſtabliſhes himſelf in any 
part of Germany, unleſs he has been baniſhed 
from his country. Now, if you admit that Cofter 
was the inventor, and an inventor there muft 
have been, the remainder of the narrative is 
perfectly correſpondent with the ſuppoſition. 

It is almoſt as probable that the ſervant he 
hired was a German, as that he required the ſer- 
vice of any one, for, even in the preſent day, 
moſt of the menjal ſervants in Holland are of 
that country. It is alſo highly probable that 
ſuch a perſon ſhould have abuſed the confidence 
repoſed in him, and have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of acquiring both wealth and renown, by 
eſtabliſhing the invention in a diſtant country, 
where his perſon was ſafe, and where the theſe 
itſelf might continue undetected. 

Theſe probable ſuppoſitions are ſufficient to 
explain every leading circumſtance relative to 
the affair. They explain wherefore there are no 
traces nar the moſt diſtant hints concerning the 
manner in which a knowledge of the invention 
might have been conveyed from Mentz to Haer- 
lem, the reaſon of that obſcurity attending the 
eſtabliſhment of a preſs at Mentz. 

5 LETTER 


rr IM... 


Mentz, 


The INVENTION of PRINTING. 


THE arguments and conſiderations that 
were mentioned in my laſt letter, are chiefly di- 
rected againſt the pretenſions of Mentz ; but you 
will perceive that moſt of them are equally ap- 


plicable to the claim of Straſburg. If they prove 


any thing, they prove in favour of Haerlem a prio- 
rity in point of time, and a great ſuperiority reſ- 
pecting internal evidences. It is plain that the 
attempts of Gutenberg at Straſburg were not 
earlier than about the year 1436. It is alſo plain, 
notwithſtanding the progreſs he may have 
made, that he failed in the attempt; for there 
are no proofs that he publiſhed any works at 
Straſburg, and it is well known that he was obliged 
to leave that city and unite with Geinsfleiſche, in 
the ſuperintendancy of a preſs at Mentz. 
Although in my ſecond letter on Printing, I 
remarked that the ſubject related both to the 
author of the invention of this art, and alſo to the 
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authors of ſubſequent improvements, yet I did 
not bring myſelf under any obligation to exa- 
mine each queſtion with equal attention. The 
invention is not only the moſt important, but it 
was involved in peculiar difficulties, and has been 
chiefly the ſubject of litigation. Reſpecting ſub- 
ſequent improvements, it is agreed that they 
were made at Mentz, though it is not agreed 
what ſhare the four printers already mentioned 
may have had in the buſineſs. Were I to en- 
deavour to explain all theſe difficulties, trace their 
cauſes, and produce evidences as in the firſt queſ- 
tion, I ſhould be under the neceſſity of extending 
the ſubject to two or three letters more, by which 
Tam convinced your patience could not be more 
wearied than my pen. I hope therefore that you 
will be contented with a: fummary account, in 
which the different articles are adjuſted in the 
moſt probable. and conſiſtent manner; and by 
which due honour 1s paid where honour is due; 
and that you will not expect any other proofs 
and documents for what may be advanced. 
Meerman adjuſts the diſpute concerning the 
different perſons engaged, and the two Guten- 
bergs, the one at Mentz, and the other at Straſ- 
berg, who have been alternately conſidered the 
ſame and different perſons, like the two Soſias in 
the play, in the following manner : he has 
N proved 
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1 that Geinsfleiſche was the elder brother of 
Gutenberg, that this laſt has ſome times been 
diſti nguiſhed by the name of Fohn Geinsfleiſche, 
junior, called Gutenberg, but that his uſual ap- 
pellation was ſimply Gutanberg. It is proved 
that Fauſtus was a rich and reſpectable citizen 
of Mentz; that he was early connected with 


Geinsfleiſche in eſtabliſhing the firſt printing 


preſs that was erected at Mentz; and it is alſo 
proved that Peter Schoeffer was originally a ſer- 
vant in the printing office, although afterwards 
he married the daughter of Fauſtus, and became 
a principal in the buſineſs. The particulars of 
the proceſs againſt John Gutenberg, the junior 
brother, demonſtrate that he was an inhabitant 
of Straſburg in the year 1436; and render it 
probable that he was there ſome time before. Au- 
thentic documents demonſtrate that John Geins- 
fleiſche, the elder brother, reſided at Mentz, 
in the years 1441, 1443, 1445, 1450, 1456, but 
there are no traces of his being at Mentz earlier 
than in 1441. | 

Having thus made you acquainted with 
the Dramatis Perſonæ, I ſhall now proceed 
to give you a ſhort ſketch of the parts which it 
is the moſt probable that they acted. 

Allowing that theft was in the caſe, and that 


this theft was committed by a German, the 
' ſtrongeſt 


——— — err ee 
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ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions will fall upon John Geinsflei- 
ſche, junior. The characters and ſituations of 
Fauſtus, and Schoeffer, fully exculpate them; the 
younger Gutenberg was reſident at-Straſburg 
nor does it appear that he left that city before 
the year 1444, when he connected himſelf with 
his brother, who had already eſtabliſhed a preſs at 
Mentz. He could not therefore be the founder 
of that preſs, As there are no documents to 
prove that Geinsfleiſche was at Mentz prior to 
1441, the ſtrongeſt preſumption ſo perfectly cor- 
reſponds with the time in which the advocates for 
Koſter aſſert that the theft was committed, that 
circumftantial evidence can ſcarcely be ſtronger. 

The following arrangement therefore, which 
the deepeſt reſearches will juſtify, gives a conſiſt- 
ency to the whole of this intricate affair, 

John Geinsfleiſche having robbed the preſs at 
Haerlem of the neceſſary implements, about the 
year 1438 or 1439, eſtabliſhed himielf at Mentz 
in the year 1440, where he publiſhed the Alex- 
andri Galli Doftrinale & Patri Hiſpani tractatos, 
with the very types that were the original pro- 
perty of Laurence Koſter. Encouraged by the 
profits ariſing from their ſale, he undertook other 
publications; for example, the Donati Gramma- 
tica, Tabula Apbabetica, Catbolicon & Specu- 
lium Salutis, for which he attempted to prepare 

| new 
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new types. But this proceſs was tedious, and 
the expences incurred in ſo great an undertaking 
involved him in difficulties. To extricate him- 
ſelf from theſe he revealed the ſecret of the in- 
vention to Fauſtus, who, being a man of pro- 
| perty, furniſhed the required ſum, and ſhared in 

the profits with Geinsfleiſche. 2 
Having experienced the great inconveniency 

attending wooden types; Geinsfleiſche ſet him- 
ſelf to cut them out in metal; and after ſome 
ſucceſsful attempts, he and Fauſtus undertook 
to print a large and elegant edition of the Bible, 
in two vol. folio. This was publiſhed in 1450, 
was fold for elegant manuſcript, and diſperſed 
over Europe at an immenſe price upon its firſt 
publication. 

The time exployed in preparing for andexecuting 
this grand work, is ſuppoſed to have been about 
eight years; diſputes aroſe between the partners 
concerning the expences incurred; theſe were 
followed by a law-ſuit, and the partnerſhip was 
diſſolved. The ſecret could no longer remain 
concealed. Two printing offices were now eſta- 
bliſhed, and became rivals to each other. In the 
year 1457, Fauſtus publiſhed a Pſalter, and 
openly acknowledges that it was executed not 
by the pen, but ad inventionem artificioſam im- 
primandi & caraFerizandi, In the mean time, 

2 Geinſ- 
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| Geinsfleiſche aſſociated with his brother Guten- 
berg, who had probably aſſiſted at the preſs 


during the partnerſhip of Geinsfleiſche and 
Fauſtus, in an inferior capacity. Theſe bro- 


thers carved the types to a. greater degree of 


perfection, and excelled Fauſtus, as appears 


from their publications in the year 1460.  Faul- 


tus took into his ſervice one Peter Schoeffer, an 
ingenious young man, who fortunately diſcovered 
the method of caſting metal types, by which 
time and expence were ſaved, and a greater de- 
gree of elegance obtained, and thus they com- 
pletely triumphed over the preſs of the two bro- 
thers. Fauſtus was ſo charmed with this eſſen- 
tial improvement, that he recompenced its au- 
thor by giving him his daughter in marriage. i 
One difficulty remains, whence did Gutenberg, 
the junior brother, derive his knowledge of the 
printing art? That he did not immediately ſteal 
it from Haerlem is plain, becauſe an alibi 


has been fully proved. It is alſo plain, that 


he did not complete the preſs in ſuch a manner as 
to be able to employ it; that he waſted his ſub- 
ſtance in the attempt, and was obliged to aſſiſt at 
the preſs at Mentz, which was eſtabliſhed three 
or four years at leaſt before he left Straſburg. 


Therefore it is not probable that the elder bro- 


ther learned the art from him, and practiſed it 
in 
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in a more ſucceſsful manner; and it is leſs pro- 
bable that he ſhould have conceived the idea of 
himſelf preciſely at the ſame period with ano- 
ther. It has been ſhewn that Gutenberg was a 
man of ingenuity and a great ſchemer : that he 
had already made himſelf acquainted with the 
myſteries of poliſhing precious ſtones, and of 
making mirrors, as practiſed at Aix- la- Chapelle. 
All theſe circumſtances united lead me ſtrongly 
to ſuſpect that Geinsfleiſche, during his reſidence 


at Haerlem, attempted to initiate his brother in 


the ſecret, by giving him a deſcription of the whole 
proceſs. In conſequence of this deſcription, Gu- 
tenberg, junior, applied himſelf to the mechanic 
parts, doubtleſs under the ſecret agreement of 
mutually ſharing the profits. Had he ſucceeded, 
Geinsfleiſche would have left his maſter, and have 
united with his brother at Straſburg, and might 
have thought himſelf a very honeſt. man in not 
defrauding his maſter of his immediate property; 
but the difficulties proving inſurmountable at 
Straſburg, he could no longer reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of going off with ſuch implements as might 
be immediately uſed, and might ſerve as mo- 
dels for future imitation, Being more experi- 
enced, and more expert in the buſineſs, he ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes, and his brother finally 
dropped the project of eſtabliſhing a preſs at 
| Straſburg, 
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Straſburg, upon the condition of being engaged 
at Mentz. c 
This very natural ſuppoſition ſolves every 
difficulty relative to the invention; and it will 
alſo explain the ſingularity of his engaging to 
teach others the myſtery of Printing, before he 
was fully maſter of it himſelf. Knowing that a 
printing preſs actually exiſted, he knew that the 
ſcheme was not wholly problematical, and natu- 
rally ſuppoſed that no difficulties could occur 
that were not to be ſurmounted by himſelf, as 
they had been by others. 
It is however candidly acknowledged by Mr. 
Meerman, that the ſimple invention of wooden 
moveable types, and the. amelioration of theſe 
types, are the only claims which the friends 
of Laurence Coſter can juſtly make. He allows 
that Junius is miſtaken reſpecting the early uſe 
of metal types at the Haerlem preſs. There are 
no authentic proofs that Haerlem was in poſſeſ- 
ſton of metal types, which conſtituted a new era 
in printing, before the year 145 2. But at the diſ- 
tance of time in which Junius wrote his hiſtory, 
it was extremely natural for him to confound the 
two periods together; as two objects may appear 
to diſtant ſpectators to be in contact, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſpace there may be between them. 
Toa ſimilar confuſion, ſo unavoidable in an age 
where 
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where authentic information of diſtant events 
was obtained with ſuch difficulty, may beaſcrib- 
ed the miſtake of Perſon, made by Atkins, who 
gives the honour to one Cuthenberg of Haerlem, 
Inſtead of to Laurence Caſter. It is plain that 
Cuthenberg is the ſame as Gutenberg ; and re- 
port having aſcribed the invention to a perſon of 
that name, and having repreſented Haerlem as 
the place, it was natural for one who wrote from 
report, to make a miſtake which gave an ap- 
parent conſiſtency to his narrative. | 
But you,will enquire, how came it to be the 
general opinion of Europe that the firſt printing 
preſs was eſtabliſhed in Germany, in oppoſition 
to ſuch an aſſemblage of probable evidences to 

the contrary ? | 
| This will be eaſily explained by directing our 
attention to the publications that firſt iſſued from 
the preſs at Mentz and at Haerlem. While the 
magiſtrate of Haerlem and his ſucceſſors were 
principally occupied in publiſhing treatiſes that 
had no other than a local popularity; works in the 
Dutch language, and which of conſequence were 
confined to their own country ; Mentz fent into 
the worldeditions of ſuch works as were univer- 
{ally intereſting, and in the Latin language, which 
may be termed the living tongue of the learned 
at this period; and theſe attracted the greater at- 
| tention 
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tention as they excelled manuſcripts in elegance, 
as well as cheapneſs. When the art could no 
longer be concealed, the next object was to give 
elegant and cheap editions of ſuch works as 
would enſure a ſale. It is not decided whether 
the bible or ſome of the claſſics were the firſt 
publications which attracted the attention of 
Europe; but either of them was calculated to 
ſpread the celebrity of the preſs. To print a mag- 
nificent edition of the bible at a time when the 
Proteſtants began to emancipate themſelves from 
the fetters of Popery, and claimed the right 
of private judgment, was an undertaking of a 
very popular nature. The bold ſingularity of 
the attempt, and the influence it might have 
upon religious opinions were calculated to engage 
the eager attention of each party. Thus again, 
printed editions of any of the claſſics, by which 
they could be purchaſed at an expence compa- 
ratively trifling, muſt have been highly accept- 
able to all the learned in Europe. Amidſt the 
general rumour excited by ſuch popular works, 
as no competitor appeared, or was mentioned, the 
place from whence ſuch works proceeded muſt 
have enjoyed the excluſive honour of the in- 
vention. We may alſo add, that as Germany 
was much more the ſeat of literature than Hol- 
land, and its authors far more numerous, in 
* 


| 
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the celebrity of the Moguntian 
ok . be much more generally diffuſed 
chan that of Hacrlem. Suppoſe the proportion 
to have heen as twenty to one, theſe numerous 
trumpets of fame ſounded forth in honour of 
Mentz, muſt ſilence the weaker voice of an in- 
dividual Han een in i ee of bin ce 
* vin v: | 


"He rom * above gated 8 of hn 
different claims, and animadverſions concerning 
them, are we not fully authorized, my good Sir, 
to conclude, that Haerlem was the place, and 
Laurence Coſter the perſon; that the knowlege 
of the invention was conyeyed from thence to 
the city of Mentz, where it unqueſtionably re- 
ceived very important imprayements, and that 
the popular publications which were printed at 
Mentz, united with theſe improvements, were 
the cauſes that the preſs at Haerlem has been ſo 
long deprived of the honojun to which it had fo 
juſt a claim. 

But whether theſe adjuſtments 5 Ae 
or not, let us moſt devoutly thank God for the 
event. The printing preſs is the compaſs of the 
mind; by its means alone it is that the regions of 
ſcience can he duly explored; that the ſnoals and 
qvickſands of error can «a avoided; 3 * 

Vol. II. 
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are enabled to ſteer in thonght track of f genvine 

improvement.” ; 

It is true, eat on after the Püntihg art was 
eſtabliſhed in various parts of Europe, the world 
was deluged with ſuch torrents of nonſenſe, and 
abſurdities, that ſome have regretted the dis- 
covery. But the "mote deſpicable theſe publi- 

cations, the ſtronger the proofs, they give us of 
the deſpicable ſtate of the bun mind; for 
there is not a doubt but every author ſeek ing 
either honour or profit, would communicate to 
the public the very beſt thoughts he had at com- 
mand. If by comparing the earlier with the 
general ſtrain of modern publications, you ſhould 
be aſtoniſhed at our ſuperiority, as I think you 
muſt be, you ought in juſtice to attribute the 
difference to the invention of the prefs. The 
comprehenſive knowledge which printing has 
enabled every ſtudent to obtain, the increaſed 
acumen, with which every ſubject is now inveſ- 
 tigated, and the freedom of inveſtigation” in- 
dulged, give to every idea a full ſcope, and 
power to do itſelf juſtice, Nor is it poſſible 
that -pernicious error ſhould finally "triumph, 
However partial an author may be to his own 
conceptions ;- or however he may be inſtrumental 
in nouriſhing the abſurd, or intereſted prejudiee 
of individuals ; or however ſeductive his ſo- 


s . 


1 R an 


vhiſtey” may prove for a time :; the public at 
large cannot always remain che dupes of erron. 
The public at large deſires truth and where the 
ſearch after truth ĩs not impeded by arbitrary aus 
thority, every error and falſehood, and pernicious 
principle will finally be detected and expoſed, 
by ſome penetrating and generous ſpirit that der 
teſts ignorance; falſchood and artifice, with the in- 
tereſted motives that foſter them; every ſophiſim 


will receive an impartial hearing, full inyeſti- 
_ and a ſubſequear diſmiffion, 


(2199563 
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Vid you a but know, my * Sir, 1 how I have 
been fatiguing my poor brains with cheſe abſtruſe 
ſpeculations, I am ſure you would permit me to 
refreſh myſelf. It is the cuſtom; of you Engliſh, 
in almoſt every public buſineſs, to adjoum from 
the church to the tavern; and why may not I, 
in imitation: of ſuch good examples, adjourn 
from inveſtigations, almoſt as dry as one of your 
ſermons, and from devout wiſhes quite as fer 
vent as the moſt fervent of your prayers, to a 
couple of bottles of the choiceſt Rheniſh, wine. 
They are the laſt I have of the growth of Ri- 
deſbeim, and I could not have reſeryed them for a 
better occaſion. With your leave I will deſcend 
from my ſtudy to my parlour to meet a couple- of 
friends ; draw the cork, and drink a few glaſſes 
to the following toaſts: £ 


Pa dee 
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Suppoſing that the anterior claims of Haer- 
lem have been fully eſtabliſhed, I propoſe, - 
1. To the memory of Jan. Laurence Coſter, 
inventor of the Ar of aſhes nn 8 
with three cheers. | 
2. To the invdincry 1 Fauſtus, and pe- 
ter Schoeffer, patron, and principal improver of 
the Art of Printing. A bumper, with three 
cheers. If you have a mind to add a bumper 
henry om de we e _ wo n 
cheers. : | 
3. The Besse of the preſs —A bumper a and | 
dates cheers. , 
4. May every juſt and liberal ſentiment be 
1 expreſſed, and fully impreſſed. © "2X0 
' 5. May no plan of public utility be Juppreſſed. 
1 May _ inclination to ee ar be re- 
ih pn Bon 
'7. May merit never be erde or - depreſſed. 
8. To compreſs all into one toaſt—May 
every uſeful thought be fully expreſſed, and duly 
Impreſſed, and neither repreſſed, nor ſuppreſſed; 
nor may worth ever be oppreſſed or depreſſed. 
A bumper, three cheers, ſtanding foot, clink- 
ing glaſſes, and then conchude with 
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8 
See riches circulate at will, 
By coinage, and by minting: _ 
The Printing Art is nobler fill. 
. Truth circulates by printing. 
0 4 
' CHORUS. 
The Printing Art, &c. 


II. & 7h 
It cannot en de finting 3 
| Ferien, Ereor rears ber hen; 
When tyrants limit printing. 


Cnox us. Pernicious Error, c. 


III. | 
Since Freedom's ſelf ſometimes runs mad, 
The thought is well worth hinting : 
Let uſeful truths be modeſt clad ; 
And then go on with printing. 


Cnorvs. Let uſeful, &c. 


f 


IV. 
But Vice, you'll ay, with kideous ber, 
At Virtue will be /quinting ! | 
Well, if Vice ſquints, and looks fo queer : 
We'll mend her fight with Printing. 


CHORUS. 
well, if Vice ſquints, and looks ſo queer, 


We'll mend her fight with Printing. | 
2 LETTER 


. * 
1 4 * - 
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THE day after our trip to Wiſbaden, we 
determined to viſit Frankfort, where, as we 
were informed, a large concourſe of ſtrangers 
was already aſſembled, and great preparations 
were making for the election of an Emperor. 
Our original plan was to travel by land as far as 
Mentz, to diſpoſe of our carriage, and return 
by water to Bonn or Cologne. But our curioſity 
being excited by the favourable repreſentations 
given at the publick table of the city of Frank- 
fort, and its extraordinary brilliancy, upon ſo 
extraordinary an occaſion; and its being further 
ſuggeſted that Frankfort was at this period the 
moſt promiſing market for the ſale of our poſt- 
chariot, we reſolved to deviate from the firſt plan 
by ſpending a few days in that city. 

The diſtance from Mentz to Frankfort is 
about 35 miles. The road is very pleaſant, and 
part of it is peculiarly intereſting, as it leads 

| over 
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over hills that are productive of the moſt coſtly 
grapes. Soon after we had repaſſed the river, 
and quitted the Hamlet on its oppoſite ſide, we 
aſcended the hills of Hockbeim. Hockheim is a 
ſmall village, about ſix or ſeven miles diſtant 
from Mentz. The richeſt wines, according to 
your Engliſh eſtimation, are the growth of this 
diſtrict: the greater part of its vintage is re- 
ſerved for your conſumption, and gives the name 
of Old Hoct, not only to its choiceſt juices, but 
to all the Rheniſn wines, good, bad, and in- 
different, that are conſumed among you, at 
ſuch exorbitant prices. In conſequence of a 
certain and rapid ſale abroad, the choicer wines 
are by no means cheap at their ſource. Ge- 
nerous Rheniſh will coſt from 2s. 6d. to 3s. the 
bottle, either at Mentz or at Frankfort. 

As we paſſed through the vineyards, where 
the ſun, the light, the air, the ſoil, were all 
buſily at work to pump, to aſſimilate, to fla - 
vour, to ripen, we lamented that it was too early- 
in the ſeaſon for us to taſte the fruits of their 
labours, or to be witneſſes to the joys of the 
vintage, when troubles. and ſorrows are loſt in 
mirth and gaiety. | 

About half way from Mentz, as we had 
paſſed through a decent village, we were ftruck 
with the appearance of a ſplendid manſion on 
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our right hand. Its ſolitary magnificence ſeemed 
proudly to inſult every dwelling of not only the 
ſurrounding diſtrict, but of every town and vil- 
lage in our road. Numerous were the patriotic 
remarks we made upon this occaſion. We were 


calculating the ſums which arbitrary power and 


princely pride, muſt have extorted from the hard 
hand of honeſt induſtry, to raiſe this ſtately pile. 
But lo]! we learned upon enquiry, that the 
foundation and ſuperſtructure, and ſtatues and 
fountains, and elegant palliſades and ſmiling 
gardens, were all the legitimate offspring of 
commerce! That the luxury of the noſtrils had 
enabled an individual adminiſtering to this 
luxury, to employ a ſmall portion of his ample 
fortune in erecting this elegant houſe of retire- 
ment. In ſhort, it was the country ſeat of that 
celebrated Italian, Bolangaro, who js deemed the 
moſt capital merchant of Frankfort; particy- 
larly in the articles of ſnuff and tobacco. Cra- 
venna, of Amſterdam, whoſe unexpected misfor- 


tunes obliged him to diſpoſe of one of the me . 


valuable libraries in Europe, had married his 
daughter. I am happy to inform you that this 
gentleman's commercial affairs are reinſtated, 
but alas ! the elegant ne, Is PR bor 


| n 4 


Mr. Cravenna died ſince the above was written. 


Upon 


| 
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Upon the information that this noble edifice 


belonged to a merchant, the regiſters of our 


brains were immediately changed: Our ideas 


played a more chearful tune, and we expatiated 


with glee upon the immenſe advantages of 
commerce, when the moſt trifling of all the 
artificial wants becomes a ſource of induſtry 
and wealth. 


But not to derdin you Jonger on the road, 


behold us arrived at Frankfort. 

This city is venerable for its great antiquity, 
being one of the oldeſt towns in Germany, 
and it has rendered itſelf reſpectable by the 
riches and influence which briſk commerce 
brings with it. Although it is an imperial city, 
yet it enjoys great privileges, and is exonerated 
from thoſe numberleſs taxes and impoſitions, 
which are ſo detrimental to trade. Hence does 
the ſmall river that flows by it's walls, become a 
more plentiful ſource of wealth to its inhabitants, 


than the mighty Rhine itſelf, to any of the cities 


we had ſeen placed by its borders. 

Freedom of ſpeech and briſtneſs of — 
ſeem to have communicated freedom to the 
manners, and briſkneſs to the very countenances 


of the inhabitants. In all places of general re- 


ſort, at the l tables, coffee-houſes, aſſem- 
2 blies 
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| | blies and theatres, there is much leſs reſtraint 
| in manners or converſation. This difference 
f 


appeared to us very conſiderable, compared 
with every other city we had viſited.- 
| _ In conſequence of the riches introduced by 
1 commerce, this town, notwithſtanding it is ſo 
| very ancient, keeps-itſelf, in good repair. Al- 
though moſt of the houſes are built in the antique 
form, the upper ſtories projecting over the 
l lower, and although the materials of moſt are 
timber, lath and plaſter, yet as there is a freſh- 
f | neſs upon their faces, and as the principal ſtreets 
; are wide, they are not altogether Ne" of 
| either beauty or majeſty. | A —_ 
The town is alſo ornamented and rendered 
ſpacious by three large ſquares; in which are 
| placed the houſes of the more opulent mer- 
Chants, and ſome hoffs or een of the Warm ; 
bouring Princes. 
The principal houſes are built of red or white 
ſtone, ſome of ' theſe are very ſumptuous. The 
two inns diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of the 
1 Red Houſe, and the White Houſe, are known to 
moſt travellers, and are ranked among the firſt 
1 inns in Europe. Our addreſs was to the Red 
Houſe, but all the apartments in both theſe 
hotels were either occupied or engagedto Princes, 
W and Barons, againſt the clection of the 
3 | Emperor, 


\ 


Emperor. We therefore 3 to hs White 
Swan, at no great diſtance from the bridge which 
is thrown over the Maine. This houſe began 
to fill with the overflowings of the others; but 
we were fortunately in time to engage conve- 
nient apartments, and we had every reaſon to 12 
ſatisfied with our accommodations. i- 
\ To theſe, marks of fuperior riches within the 
walls may be added the appearances ' without. 
The city is not encumbered with ſuburbs, but 
ſurrounded with the country ſeats and pleaſure 
. gardens of the richer inhabitants. With theſe 
are intermixed public houſes, and gardens for 
citizens of the ſecond claſs, reſembling the tea- 
drinking houſes which ſurround your metropolis. 
After having taken a circuit round the town, on 
the ſecond day of our viſit, we attempted to re- 
freſh ourſelves at one of theſe ; but all the rooms 
were pre- occupied by the ſatellites of ſome of 
the German Princes, | 
I need not tell you that the Germans are inf 
nitely more ſocial in their diſpoſitions than the 
Dutch. The richer claſs indulge, both in town 
and country, to more feſtivity and more ſocial 
intercourſe with their acquaintances, than is 
cuſtomary among us: and the lower orders often 
form their parties, and enjoy rural excurſions, by 
which, while they amuſe themſelves, they en- 


"Þ liven 
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liven the ſcene to the eyes of à ſpectator. You 
have no idea of the ſtillneſs and quiet of a Dutch 
country life. Though our merchants do not 
appear at any time in a great buſtle, yet they 
retire-to their country ſeats, in order to enjoy 
folitude 3 ftilletjes leeven : and many of them, 
notwithſtanding the number of horſes that are 
prancing in their ſtables, and variety of car- | 
riages in their remiſe, are juſt conveyed from 
town to country, and from country to town; 
without ſurveying the country around them, or 


enjoying any ſociety; excepting it be ſome 


branch of their 1 once or twice in a 
ſeaſon. 

I took a ſolitary walk laſt ſummer in the 
neighbourhood of Haerlem, which abounds with 
theſe country houſes ; and the perfect ſtillneſs 
and tranquility that prevailed, as I paſſed from 
feat to ſeat, ſtruck me fo forcibly, that at firſt I 
began ſeverely to cenſure, in my own mind, this 
ſelfiſh unſocial diſpoſition of my neighbours, 
Art length, as in every ſubject it is good to view 
each fide of the queſtion, I confidered-myſelf 
as one of theſe retired gentlemen, walking in his 
garden wich his night-gown and ſlippers, and 
with his ever faithful pipe in his mouth; or fit- 
ting upon a neatly painted bench, in a /ombre 
Zerceau, en upon the placid joys of his 
at 
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ſituation, and comparing them with the noiſier 
buſtle of more active characters, until the fol- 
lowing anſwer to the inſult of an Engliſhman's 
criticiſm ſuggeſted itſelf; with which, however 
unſatisfactory it may be to you, I am perſuaded 
my neighbours would be completely W 


You talk of life* s current, each ſtorm and each trouble; ; 
We find it a lake that ſcarce raiſes a bubble ! 8 
Dou live in a hurricane, fond of commotions, 
N fit in our flippers, and laugh at your notions. 
Hic jacet's the motto for each country houſe, 
Ruft en luſt—here we lie as ſtill as a mouſe. 
We invite neither ſtranger, nor friend I muſt own 3 
Bus then we are quiet and let them alone !— 
The mortal j is cenſured, whoſe whimſical KF 
Compoſes his Epitaph e'er he is dead; 
But we can do this, without whim or caprice 
We are dead while we liwe—live as long as we pleaſe! 
Tho? the ſmoke from our pipes ſhews we've pow'r to draw 
breath, 
Few know that we've lived till the day of our death. 
Then Aanſpreekers prove it, with much pomp and pride, 
We muſt juf have lived, or we could not have died / 


Aanſpreekers are a kind of Undertakers, or 
perſons appointed to announce births and deaths 
to all the families who have the moſt diſtant ac- 
quaintance or connection with the parties. They 
dreſs like their domines, or clergymen, in black, 
with a black cloak and a band. By their pe- 
dantick vociferations at the doors of our houſes, 


they 


by his. ſole efforts, to ſhake off e 
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they frequently make noiſe enough to awaken 
the apparently dead. Moraliſts remark that we 


ſeldom know our bleſſings until they are taken 


from us; and Jaſſure you it has often happened 
to me not to know that I had been bleſſed with 
that great comfort, a quiet and reſpectable 
neighbour, before his final departure was an- 
nounced to me by one of theſe 2 ee 


But to return "in a to F e 
The doctrines of Martin Luther, are the eſta- 
bliſhed orthodoxy of this place. Becauſe Martin, 


with Juſt and indignant zeal, ſhook off che 1 ty- 


rannic yoke of the Roman church, his followers 
moſt tenaciouſly believe that he was iugky enqugh, | 
\ poſſible 
error, and retain every minuteſt trurk of Chriſ- 


-rianity, Conſequently they, in their turn, con- 


ſider the Calviniſts as heretical innovators. While 
the Roman Catholics enjoy their principles and 
worſhip in full liberty, and have their churches, 


and monaſteries, and nunneries in copious abun- 


dance, the Calviniſts are obliged to reſort to 
Saxenbauſen, which is a hamlet on the oppoſite 
fide of the Maine, to enjoy public worſhip in 
peace -and tranquility, Luckily ſome, of the 


richeſt inhabitants are of this ſe&, and the num- 


ber of coaches that conduct them to their con- 
| | venticle, 
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venticle, demonſtrate that if they poſſeſs / leſs 
truth, they are ſomewhat indemnified by a larger 


portion of wealth. Whether the Lutherans would 


be more charitably diſpoſed towards the Roman 
Catholics, if the free: toleration of them had not. 
been a condition of their excluſive privilege; I 
know not. Perhaps they might. Small points of 
fimilarity have ſometimes a great effect. The 
one believing in Con, and the other Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, they certainly have ſome right to unite 


in brotherly love, and fall foul upon thoſe wha - 


believe in no ſubſtantiation at all. Beſides, Lu- 
therans being aggreſſors in the quarrel with the 
mother church, may naturally entertain a more 
tolerant diſpoſition towards their ancient parent, 
to ſeveral of whoſe forms and ceremonies they 
ſtill adhere, than is due to upſtarts that dare at- 
tempt to improve upon their ſyſtems of religion. 
There is one thing in which the diſciples of 
Peter, Martin and John are agreed, in moſt 
parts of the continent, that is, in rejecting the 
morality of the ſabbath, or the neceſſity of keep- 
ing every part of it as a day holy unto the Lord. 
Of the three, Calviniſts are the moſt decent, and 
the Catholics moſt prone to make it a day of 
amuſement. In Holland, private circles indulge 
in concerts, or parties at cards; but at Frankfort, 
the * conformable to the cuſtoms of 
Catholic 
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Catholic countries, admit of public balls, plays,- 
and operas. Without entering into the queſtion 
concerning the moral obligation of keeping the 
Sunday with that degree of ſtrictneſs with which 
it is ſtill obſerved in England, I entertain upon 

the comparifon, the fulleſt conviction of its 
greateſt utility. If religion be important, ſome 
attention ought to be paid to it, and ſome time 
muſt be devoted to this attention, and if the day, 
which common conſent and the laws of the 
country have ſet apart for the purpoſe be em- 
ployed in amuſements, no one will pretend that 
he ſupplies the defect, by curtailing an equal 
portion of time from his ſecular concerns. It is 
true, they may go to church and hear a ſermon; 
but it is alſo true that let them go to church and 
hear two ſermons per day, for the beſt parts of 
their lives, they could profit little, without ſome 
portion of time being deſtined to recollection. 
Let the preacher urge, with all the force of elo- 
quence, the abſolute neceſſity of reflection; and 
cenſure, in the moſt ſerious terms, the levity and 
diſſipation of the age, they may admire: the diſ- 
courſe, but they will immediately dance, or 
fiddle off the impreſſion. Beſides, preaching, 
as it is now conducted in every pulpit of Eu- 
rope, is a miſerable ſubſtitute for the regular ſeries 
of private inſtruction. Would any one dream 
= that 
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that he was a ſtudent in philoſophy by attending 
an harangue once a week, concerning the beauty, 
utility, and neceſſity of philoſophy, or detached 
diſſertations upon particular parts of it? Would 
he not acquire more knowledge by the regular 
attendance of a few months, to ſome well choſen 
ſyſtem, than by ſo vague and deſultory a mode 
of inſtruction? 1 once knew a baker [who had 
two ſons, both of whom were ſober youths, The 
one continued with his father, and was not known 
to omit going regularly to a place of public wor- 
ſhip twice every Sunday, for the ſpace of five and 
twenty years; looking moſt attentively at the 
preacher, at every ſermon. The other was ſent 
to an academy, and in the ſpace of ve years, 
had learned to make as good ſermons as any that 
his brother had ſtared at. Beſides, your method 
in England of inſtructing children and ſervants 
in the duties of religion, are the ſources of much 
more order, decency, obedience, and fidelity than 
could ever be expected without it. They repay 
your care with affection. The concern you ſhow 
for their beſt; intereſt will awaken their attention 
to your intereſt in their ſphere: of action. Your 
increaſing .complaints may in great meaſure be 
aſcribed to increaſing remiſſneſs in this article, 
and complain as you pleaſe, I am fully con- 
vinced the number of faithful domeſtics is ſtill 

Vor. II. 0 much 


numbers of belles and beaux, both of inhabi- 
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much. greater in ſuch families as employ a por- 


tion of the Sunday in paying attention to their 
religious improvement, than in thoſe which are 


totally negligent about them. And as I am well 


convinced that there are many more inſtances of 


ſervice with fidelity and affection among you, 


than with us, where the conduct is univerſally 
neglected, 4 os og in Say this 


mie Mic 

a besb eisen deg ar ſo 8 an W 
cate for the religious obfervance of Sundays, yet 
I by no means approve of the Blue Laws in ſome 


of the American States, that forbid a man to. 
take a pinch of ſnuff on that day, a woman 
to kiſs her child, or youths to take a circuit by 
way of a walk in going to church. Nor am 1 


ſo much of a Puritan, when upon my travels, as 
to refuſe to join in public diverſions, innocent in 
themſelves, becauſe they are enjoyed on a Sun- 
day. Abſolute moral obligation is not to be 


diſpenſed with at any time, but the general 
ideas of preference, ſuitability or utility, may be 


allowed to relax upon particular occaſions. I 


confeſs therefore that we followed the multitude 


to the theatre on the Sunday we were at Frank- 
fort ; and we had the pleaſure to ſee a large, ſpa- 
cious, and not inelegant, building, crowded with 


rants 
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tants and occaſional viſitors. The company of 
players from Coblentz joining their forces with 
the one at Frankfort, exerted: every effort to 
pleaſe. They played the opera of Don Juan, 
tranſlated from the Italian. Like many of the 
Italian operas, the piece was abſurd and extra- 


vagant in the higheſt degree; but the beauty of 


the muſic lulled the judgment to ſleep. I was 
the more entertained as this was the firſt ſpeci- 
men I had enjoyed of the extreme ſoftneſs of the 
German language when ſpoken to any degree 
of perfection, and as connected with muſical 
compoſition, Nor had I any conception that 
thoſe harſh and rough appearing conſonants, 
ſchm, chts, rrn, dch, &c. could be melted down 
to ſo much melody, by harmonious voices and 
plaintive cadence. 


The public buildings moſt worthy of notice 
are the cathedral church of Bartholomew, and 
the Romer or Stadhouſe ; and the diſtinguiſhing 
merit of theſe conſiſts in the peculiar offices to 
which they are deſtined. 

Although the Lutheran'is the pidotoant re- 
ligion, yet this cathedral belongs to the Catho- 
licks. It is a large, and ancient Gothic building, 
ſaid to have been built by Pepin of France, en- 


riched by Charlemagne, and plundered by that 


os 2 heretic 
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| [heretic Lewis of Bavaria, beckuſe the Chapter 
manifeſted it's attachment to the Pope. He has 
done the buſineſs ſo effectually, that ſcarcely a 
. church upon, the continent appears more impo- 
eriſhed;. It has neither ſtatues, painting, nor 
altars worthy, of notice. The chapel or con- 
ä clave where the Electors give their ſuffrages, 


and that where the Emperor is crowned, are 


not more ornamented or in better repair than a 
neglected cloiſter ; and the crucifix before the 
grand altar being of braſs, has never been ſul- 
edel of working a ſingle miracle. 1 
Römer is the name given to the Town-houſe. 
* an immenſely large Gothic pile, bearing 
the marks of great antiquity. In this building 
all political buſineſs. is tranſacted. It has cham- 
bers deſtined to the ſervice of the city magiſ- 
trates for public offices Chambers for the Diet 
of the Upper Rhine; a chamber in which the 
Electors deliberate concerning the choice of a 
new Emperor, and the articles of capitulation, 
or terms to be propoſed to the perſon of their 
choice; and a large hall deſtined for great and 
public occaſions. 

In the chamber of the Electors are ſome good 
paintings. I recollect the ſtory of Suſannah and 
. the Elders, and Bathſheba in the bath, but I 
cannot rightly comprehend what might render 
di 1 their 
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their preſence neceſſary during the deliberations 
of theſe venerable perſonages. The ſtory of 
Damocles, the favourite of Dionyſus, placed 
at the feſtive board, with a dagger ſuſpended over 
him by a thread, we will ſuppoſe to be much 
more applicable to their feelings at the time of 
convocation than the preceding. Two other 
paintings are Scipio Africanus reſtoring the 
virgin to her lover, and Seſoſtris drawn in a cha- 
riot by captive kings. The firſt we will con- 
ſider placed there as un example worthy: of imi- 
tation, and the laſt as an ' inſtance. of EY | 
cruelty to be held in'deteftation. 

There are few things worthy of - obſervation in 
the grand hall. What principallyattrafted our no- 
tice was a regular ſeries of portraits of all the 
German Emperors, from the time of Conrad, in 
the year 900, to the late Emperor Joſeph, whoſe 
portrait is already in the ſucceſſion of death. 
Theſe ar eplaced in nitches that ſurround the hall. 
There remain but two more nitches, the one 
for the portrait of Leopddd, * che other for 
his ſucceſſor. 

In the archives of the Römer is depolited the 
famous golden bull of Charles the Fourth. This 
bull contains the fundamental laws of the Ger- 
manic conſtitution. They are written in the 
Latin language, upon parchment, Every di- 

| Q 3 plüwKhẽͤmatic 
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plomatic act is upon the continent called a bull. 


The word is derived from the Latin word Bul- 
la, and originally referred to the ſeal, by which 
the deed was rendered valid. This is called the 
golden bull, on account of the golden Imperial 
ſeal that is affixed to it. The golden bull re- 


gulates the moſt material circumſtances, relative 


to the election and coronation of the Emperor, 
determines the rights of the Electors, limits 
their numbers, &c. La Croix obſerves, con- 
cerning this famous bull, that it pays little at- 
tention to the rights of the people; but that, ſinee 
conteſts for dominion over them have frequently 
been ſo terrible, and expoſed them to ſo much 
miſery, it was of ſome. moment to regulate 
the appointment of their maſter by ſome invari- 
able rule. 


However this bull merely ſerves as a general 


directory, without its being implicitly adhered 


to in every point.“ 
| In 


* Monſieur La Croix, in his Treatiſe on the different 
Conſtitutions of Europe, has ſpecified ſome of theſe devia- 
tions. The' following extra& may be acceptable to the Eng- 
liſh reader who has not that excellent work before him. 

« Many of its regulations are aboliſhed; thoſe, for exam- 
ple, that regulate duels : others have not been put into exe- 
cution; thus the Count Palatine has never exerciſed his 


right 


4 
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In going to viſit the cathedral church, we paſ- 
ſed by the ſtreet deſtined to the ſemi-impriſon- 
ment of the poor oppreſſed Iſraelites. Theſe 
people are too uſeful in a commercial town, to 
be totally eradicated, and therefore they have a 
partial toleration; but religious zeal induces 
bigotry to perſecute them as far as ſelf intereſt 
will permit. It is not literally true that they 
are locked up in the ſtreets where they re- 
fide every night, and that the keys are con- 
veyed to the magiſtrate ; but the ſtreets are 
incloſed in ſuch a manner, that this humili- 
ating deed may be done at pleaſure. On cer- 
tain occaſions they may not appear out of the 
place appropriated to them, as on the day of 
electing the Emperor: on other occaſions they 


right to judge the criminal cauſes of the Emperor, although 
it is allotted to him in the Golden Bull: others are changed; 
as that which granted to the Emperor excluſively the right of 
nominating to the vacant electorates. The number of electors, 
which in the Bull is limited to ver, has ſince been extended 
to nine. Again, the electors do not live upon bread and water, 
if they neglect to chuſe a King of the Romans within the 
ſpace of thirty days, although the law condemns them to a 
regimen ſo ſevere for ſovereigns. Notwithſtanding theſe 
alterations, it is conſidered as obligatory in all caſes where 
there has not been an expreſs abrogation with the conſent of 
the States,” 


Conſtitut. des Princip. Et, Tom. J. p. 99. 
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are forced out to perform the moſt ſervile offices, 
ſuch as to fetch water in caſes of fire. The 
principal employment of the multitude is to 
ſell toys for Chriſtian children, and to deal in 
old cloaths. They receive vaſt quantities from 
England; and many an .Engliſh petit maitre 
who walked the ſtreets of London in all the con- 
fidence of dreſs, might behold that very dreſs 
adminiſtering to the pride of a ſecond. or third 
order of people in ſome part or ocher of the 
town of Frankfort. b 26. bt 

One condition upon which the citizens of 
Frankfort enjoy their excluſive privileges, is to 
provide ſuitable lodgings and accommodation 
for the electors and their retinue, at the time of 
the election; for which a ſmall acknowledg- 
ment is paid, amounting to not more than ſix 
guilders, that is to ſay, between eleven and 
twelve ſhillings per month. The town preſents 
to the Emperor a butt of the choiceſt Rheniſh 
wine. Some of the citizens attempted, during 
the election of the preſent Emperor, to indem- 
nify themſelves, by demanding five pence per 
pound for all the meat that might be conſumed , 
by thoſe in a public character. This demand 
was deemed ſo enormous, that ſeveral of the 


electors provided their own cattle, 
Apart- 


— 
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Apartments are engaged many months before 
the time, and to prevent miſtakes and confuſion, 
the arms of the different electors are placed upon 
the doors, with the inſcription Chur Triers, Chur 
Mentz, Chur Baviere, Ic. that is the elector of 
Treves, of Mentz, of Bavaria, &c. In ſome parts 
we qbſerved that half of a ſtreet was engaged by 
the eletors. The hotels of the foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors have alſo their arms placed before the 
gates: : 55 

The grand advantage that accrues to the citi- 
zens, ariſes from the immenſe concourſe of 
ſtrangers aſſembled to view the ſolemnities on 
the occaſion. Not only is the increaſed con- 
ſumption, united with the advanced price of 
proviſions, a ſource of wealth, but thoſe who are 
ſo fortunate as to have their houſes ſituated in 
the principal ſtreets, through which the pro- 
ceſſions are made, gain very conſiderably. It is 
not unuſual to demand three hundred Louis 
d'ors for the benefit of a room containing three 
windows in front, or from one to five Louis 
d'ors for a ſingle place, according to the rank of 
the ſtranger, and advantages of ſituation. 
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Frankfort. 


As we were at Frankfort in the midſt of 
thoſe buſy preparations for the Election and Coro- 
nation of the Emperor, without having it in our 
power to be ſpectators of the ſcenes, we en- 
deavoured to ſupply the loſs, by making every 
| enquiry concerning a ceremony which is deemed 
=_ ſo auguſt, and is peculiar to the Germn Em- 

pire. I have been fo fortunate as to obtain 

information which I am aſſured is perfectly 
authentic. Some of theſe materials were col- 
lected previous to the ceremony, and ſome 
were communicated by ſpectators, whoſe hig 
rank placed them in the moſt favourable 
ſituation for enquiry. The beſt account of the 
proceedings relative to the Election of a Ger- 
man Emperor, I have hitherto met with, is to be 
found in Fenning's Geography; but by com- 
paring it with the materials before me, I per- 
ceive it to be very defective in ſeveral intereſt- 
ing particulars, and therefore ſhall make no 


apology 


— 
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apology for communicating the following, as 
more circumſtantial and accurate, 
Some of the cuſtoms ſtill continued, are ſo 


abſurd that they excite a ſmile while we con- | 


template them, but I am reſolved notwithſtand- 


ing the many- ludicrous ideas which naturally 


preſent themſelves, that the narrative ſhall not 
be interrupted by any comments of my own. 
You will think with me, that it muſt be rather 
humiliating for the moſt enlightened part of 
the Empire to ſubmit to forms and ceremo- 
nies, which having loſt the principles and 
manners, that introduced and gave them ori- 
ginally an importance, now appear ſo childiſh 
a 5 
However imprudent it may be deemed, to 


break through ſuperſtitious practices, conſe- 


crated by the obſervance of ſo many ages, yet 


you will enquire ought not the perſonages of 


the preſent century to reflect, in due time, that 
as the increaſing light of every period diffuſes 
juſter ideas of propriety, it would be wiſe to 
aboliſh cuſtoms which inſtead of communi- 
cating dignity to a ceremony intended to be 
the moſt auguſt and ſolemn, muſt in a few 
years render it the ſubject of univerſal ridicule? 
It is true, an adherence to theſe antiquated 
forms and ceremonies, may always afford ſome 
amuſement 
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amuſement to the reflecting mind that conſiders 
them as an exhibition of ancient manners, and 
of the ſuperſtitious principles of diſtant times ; 
but when the firſt perſonages in the Empire 
act the moſt conſpicuous parts in theſe publick 
exhibitions, they ſink themſelves down. to a 
level with the Actors in Theſpis' Cart, or the 
repreſentatives of Lady Godina, and * 
Blaze. * But to proceed, a 
The Election of the German En 4 
Kings of the Romans, together with the Cere- 
monies of their Coronation, and anointing, took 
place for a ſeries of years in the Imperial City 
of Aix la Chapelle. In former times theſe ſo- 
lemnities were performed 'at Cologne, Ratiſbon, 
Augſburg, and other Cities of the Empire: but 
they are now confined to Frankfort on the Main, 
and conſtitute one of its excluſive privileges. 
Upon the death of an Emperor, the Elector 
of Mentz, in the quality of Chancellor of the 
Empire, and Director or Preſident of the Elec- 
torial College, announces the event to every 


* As all the ceremonies mentioned in this and the fol- 
lowing letter were omitted, upon the Election of the preſent 
Emperor, which took place ſince theſe letters were written, 
it is to be preſumed that they will not be revived upon a future 


- occaſion, and perhaps this narrative may be conſidered as a 


hiſtory of what is pat, never to be repeated. 
diviſion 
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diviſion of the Empire. He iſſues out alſo a 
ſummons for the Election of a new Emperor. 
According to an expreſs injunction of the 
Golden Bull, the interval may not extend be- 


yond three months; but the injunction is not 


ſtrictly obſerved. The Electors aſſemble at 
Frankfort, either in their own perſons, or by 
their repreſentatives, of whom each Elector may 
appoint two or three in number. It is ſeldom 


that any of the ſecular Electors appear in per- | 


ſoa, but the. different offices allotted to the 
Spiritual Electors will not admit of their ab- 
ſence. Deputies are alſo appointed from the 
other States, Principalities, and free Cities of 
the Empire; and if any foreign Potentate 
thinks himſelf peculiarly intereſted in the choice 
he ſends his repreſentative to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the College. 

When theſe electorial perſonages are aſſern- 
bled, the Imperial Inſignia, conſiſting of the 
Crown, the Sceptre, the Sword, the Globe, and 
other articles to be mentioned hereafter; which 


are uſed only upon ſuch occaſions, are conveyed 


from Nuremburg and Aix la Chapelle to Franlæ- 


fort. The conveyance of theſe is attended with 


much pomp and ceremony. They are placed 
in a ſplendid car; their conductors are eſcorted 
by a numerous guard from diſtrict to diſtrict, 


and 
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and are received in every city through which 
they paſs, with ringing of bells and other. de- 
monſtrations of joy. The Elector of Mentz 
next appoints the time in which their delibera- 
tions previous to the Election, ſhall commence. 
Theſe are held in the Town-houſe or Römer, 
in a chamber deſtined ſolely to this purpoſe. 
They relate to the State of the Empire, the 
changes it may be pertinent to make, and con- 
ſequently the new conditions to be propoſed to 
the Candidates for the Imperial Honour; the 
following are the terms that render any one 
Eligible. 

Firſt, The female ſex is excluded. —2dly, The 
future Emperor muſt be a German by birth. — 
3dly, Of the higher Order of Nobility.—4thly, 
A Secular Prince.—5thly, A Profeſſor of the 
Chriſtian Religion; but without diſtinction of 
Se&s.—bthly, And he muſt be of Age. 

On the day previous to the Election, the 
whole Magiſtracy of Frankfort, the Burghers, 
and the Garriſon of the City, muſt take an 
oath of fealty to the Electors; by which they 
acknowledge, that during the time of Election, 
the Electoral College is their Sovereign. The 
Ele&ors alſo publiſh an edit commanding all 
ſtrangers of each ſex, of whatever rank or 
charafter they may be, to retire from the City, 

until 
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until the Election ſhall be made. The Am- 
baſſadors of Kings, Pope's Nuncios, and De- 
puties from the different States and Cities of 
the Empire, are ſubjected to the Edict. This 
regulation is manifeſtly to prevent any Poten- 
tate, whoſe retinue is ſometimes very conſider- 
able, from raiſing diſturbances to interrupt or 
influence the Election. They retain however 
the power of obliging their particular friends 
and connections, to whom they give printed 
certificates of protection. In the evening of 
their departure, the gates are ſhut, and the keys 
| depoſited in the Palace of the EleQor of 
Mentz. The deciſion being made, the gates 
are thrown open; ſtrangers are re- admitted; 
the Deputies are re-inſtated in their reſpective 
honours, and are invited to aſſiſt at the Corona- 
tion, As a further precaution againſt tumults, 
no wines or fermented liquors of any kind, 
may be ſold to the inhabitants, nor may a Jew 
be ſeen 1n the ſtreets. 

Early in the morning of the day appointed 
for the Election, all the ſtreets are lined with 
ſoldiers, particularly thoſe ſtreets through which 
the proceſſion is to be made. At eight o'clock, | 
all the bells of the City announce that the Elec- 
tors are proceeding from their different places 
of reſidence, to the Romer; to be dreſſed in 

2 ttcheir 
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their habits of ceremony. This proceſſion is 
made on horſeback. The habit of the Seculars, 
is a long woollen mantle, of a crimſon red, 
and faced with ermine, from the collar to the 
lower borders, and at the ſleeves ; with a round 
cap of the ſame ſtuff and colour: The man- 
tle of the Spiritual Electors is of ſcarlet, but 
of the ſame form. Their hood, or cap is 
ſquare, Thus equipped they adjourn to the 
Church of ,Saint Bartholomew, in the following 
order: 1ſt, The Purveyor of the Empire: 2d, 
The Lacqueys of the E lectors, and qualified 
Deputies : 3d, Their Pages, with their Chiefs, 
or Maſter Pages.: 4th, Their Notaries, Secre- 
taties, and Councellors : 5th, The Cavalry of 
the Deputation: 6th, And finally, the Electors, 
and Deputics, who ride according to theif re- 
ſpective ages; and the youngeſt Elector takes 
the lead, and the others follow in the cor- 
reſpondent order; foremoſt in their train, fol- 
lows the Upper Court Marſhall, with a ſheathed 
ſword in his hand, holding the point up- 
wards :—The Repreſentative of the Elector of 
Saxony alſo carries a ſword in quality of Mar- 
ſhall of the Roman Empire. 
The train is guarded on each fide by the 
lyf or body guards of the Electors. 
The Electors are received by the Biſhops 
and other Eccleſiaſtics as they enter the Church, 
and 
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and are conducted to the Choir: Thoſe of the 
Roman Catholick Religion, take their ſeats 
under red canopies oppoſite to the Altar; and 
high maſs i is performed. When this is ended, 
Xe aſſemble round the Altar; and the 
Elector of Mentz adminiſters the uſual oath 
to them. They now adjourn to the Chamber 
of Election, which is termed the Conclave. 
The door is ſhut by the Marſhall of the Em- 
pire, and guarded by the Imperial Door-keeper, 
with a ſtaff in his hand. This honour is al- 
ways conferred upon · a Count of Werther, In 
this Chamber the Elector of Mentz collects the 
ſuffrages, and then gives his own. The can- 
didate who obtains the majority of votes is 
declared Emperor. Their determination is an- 
nounced to the ſucceſsful candidate, in due 
form, No candidate is permitted at this 
period to reſide in the City. Leopold, with his 
retinue, remained ſeveral weeks at a village 
near to Mentz. The tidings of his Election 


were announced to him by the Prince of Meck- 


lenburg, brother to the Queen of England, in 


_ perſon, They return to their different abodes | 


with the ſame ſtate, and in the ſame order as 
before; and the day is cloſed with every pub- 
lick demonſtration of ſatisfaction and joy. 
As much procraſtination would be attended 
with enormous expences, and might prove de- 
Vor. II. R trimental 
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trimental to the general intereſt of the Empire; 
an early day is appointed for ſigning what An 
8 


termed the Capitulation. This contains 


articles propoſed by the Electors, which the 
new Emperor ſwears a ſolemn oath to obſerve, 


and to which he affixes his ſignature, Theſe 


articles were previouſly ſigned by the Deputy 
of the Emperor, as Elector of Bohemia, in the 
name of his maſter. _ | 

The day appointed for the immediate ſignature 
of the Emperor is very auguſt. The Electors, 
and Deputies, with the Ambaſſadors from the 
different courts, &c; form a cavalcade to meet 
the new Chief of the Empire, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from Frankfort, and they eſcort him 
to the City, ſeated in a Coach of State, as 
grand and as rich in ornaments, as ingenuity. 


can invent, and money purchaſe; attended by 


his own numerous retinue, and ſurrounded 
with the acclamations of thouſands and ren 
thouſands, They proceed immediately to the 
Conclave in Saint Bartholomew's Church ; the 
Oaths are taken ; the Articles are ſubſcribed ; 
and the general ſatisfaction is manifeſted by 
feſtivity, and other demonſtrations of joy :— 
which affords me too favourable an opportunity 


of ſuſpending my narrative to be omitted, 


LETTER 
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LETTER Xt, 


F rankfort. 


oy 


THE Emperor himſelf appoints the day 
for his ſolemn coronation ; which is generally 
an early day. The election of the preſent 
Emperor * was on Friday the ad of October. 
He took the oath on Monday, and appointed 
the Friday following for his publick inſtal. 
ment, The moderns ſcrupulouſly adhere to 
the forms obſerved in ancient times ; and the 


ancients united with every circumſtance of 


worldly ſplendour they could deviſe, the aid of 
religious ceremonies, prevalent in ſuperſtitious 
ages. The inſignia mentiotied above are brought 


out of their repoſitory. Their intrinſic value 


1s enhanced by the circumſtances of their being 
deſtined to the ſolemn ceremonies of this day 
alone. Some of theſe are deemed eſſential; and 
they give a validity to the coronation, by their 


being conſidered as figures and emblems of 


This letter was written before the death of Leopold. 
R 2 the 
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the vaſt powers, with which the Sovereign of 
the Empire is now inveſted. They conſiſt of 
Imperial Infignia and Imperial Relicks, 
The Imperial Inſignia are the following : 
1. The Imperial Crown, of pure gold, which 
originally wezghed about Fourteen pounds ; but 
this weight being too oppreſſive for modern 
heads, it is now reduped to eight pounds. The 
ſummit is terminated by a ring or circle. The 
front is ornamented with the croſs. It is 
divided into eight compartments, in whieh a a 
large number of unpoliſhed diamonds are 
n ee 
2. The Sceptre, terminating, at the upper 
extremity, in the form of an acorn, with ſix 
leaves; of which three ſtand erect, and three 
incline downwards, alternately, This is of 
ſilver highly gilt; but time and repeated uſe, 
have, towards the handle, effaced the gold. | 
3. The Imperial Globe; which is a ball of 
gold, weighing three marks and half an ounce, 
and ſo large as to fill the graſp of a full grown 
man. It is divided into three compartments, 
by a ridge of gold, and terminates in a Croſs 
ſimilar to that on the Crown. This Globe was 
originally intended as ax emblem of univerſal 
dominion; and was termed fignum Imperii 
orbis terrarum. | 


4. The 
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4. The Sword of Charles the Great, that is 
Charlemagne; on which is inſcribed the motto 


Chriftus vincit, regnat, imperat. The guard 
is ornamented on the one fide with the figure 


of an Eagle, and on the other with a Lion 


with Two Tails. 
5. The Imperial Garments. Part of theſe 


are the ſame formerly worn by Charlemagne. 
They confiſt of a Long Robe of Silk, richly 


embroidered with gold, and adorned with 


valuable jewels :a Cloſe Coat, called the 


Dalmatica, which the new Emperor wears under 
the apron;—a ſmall filken dreſs called the Aba, 
which the Emperor throws over the mantle. 
It is a part of the dreſs uſed at the celebration 
of the maſs. It is worn in conſequence of the 
Emperor being always appointed Canonicat, or 
Canon of Saint Mary's Apoſtolick Church, at 
Aix, and as thus belonging to the clerical 
order :—The Stole, a long band ſeveral fingers 
in breadth, which is hung acroſs the ſhoulders : 
— The Imperial Rings, which on this occaſion 
are placed upon the Emperor's fingers—The 
Gloves and Shoes of Charlemagne. 

As Charlemagne was a very large man, many 
parts of this dreſs are much too large for moſt 
of his ſucceſſors; but they are adjuſted as 
well as can be admitted, to the ſize of the 

M3 new 
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new Emperor, the day before. The circum- 
ſtances of the day give an importance to theſe 
inſignia, and enable Imperial head and ſhoulders 
to ſuſtain the aukward load which would be 
inſupportable upon more common occaſions. 


The Imperial Relicks are—a piece of the 
manger in which our Saviour was laid at his 
birth ;—a part of the chain with which the Apoſ- 
tles Paul and John were bound in priſon z—a 
piece of the table cloth which was uſed by 
Chriſt and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper 
a portion of the napkin, uſed by our Saviour 
when he waſhed the diſciples feet ;—a tooth of 
John the Baptiſt, and. a bit of the garment he 
wore in the wil derneſs; Some thorns belong- 
ing to the crown of thorns ;—the iron point 
of the ſpear with which our Saviour was pierced 
on the croſs ;—a bit of the croſs ; an arm of 
Saint Anne ;—a dagger of Saint Mauritius, 

All theſe Sacred Relicks, and the above Im- 
perial Inſignia are depoſited in the Church of 
the Holy Ghoſt at Newenburg ; But the four 
following are preſerved in the Imperial City of 
Aix la Chapelle, viz.—the {word with which Peter 
cut off the ear of Malchus ;—the Dagger and 
Girdle of the Emperor Charlemagne ;—a box 
filled with earth impregnated with the blood of 


the 
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the Holy Martyr Steven: The four Goſpels 
written with Letters of Gold. 5 

The ſword of Saint Maurice is carried in the 
proceſſion; the other relics are merely exhibited 
to the public upon this ſolemn occaſion. ' 


The morning of the great and important day 
is uſhered in, like the preceding, by the early 
arrangement of the military. At eight o'clock, 
the burghers, under arms, take their reſpective 
ſtat ons; and all the bells in Frankfort announce 
the commencement of the ſolemnity. The 
three eccleſiaſtic electors, that is, the Electors of 
Mentz, Treves, and Colegne,drefſed in the electo- 
ral robes, accompanied by numberleſs biſhops, 
abbots, and other clerical brethren, and followed 
by a whole retinue of dependants, repair to the 
church of Saint Bartholomew, in order to re- 
ceive the new Emperor. I he ſecular electors, or 
their plenipotentiaries, the firſt in the electoral 
mantle, the laſt in the uſual dreſs of men of 
diſtinction, proceed to the Romer, accompanied 
with their lacqueys in ſumptuous liveries, and 
their other dependants in grand gals; when they 
join the Emperor, and his attendants, conſiſting 
of the firſt perſonages in the German States, 
They now commence their cavalcade, At the 
inſtant they come out of the Romer, an hundred 

= 4 pieces 
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pieces of cannon are diſcharged from the ram- 
parts, in three rounds each; the bells ring, and 
trumpets are ſounded from every ſteeple. Theſe, 
together with the huzzas and ſhouts of the mul- 
tirade, proclaim to all the ſurrounding diſtricts 
that the grand proceſſion is begun. 

The following order is obſerved in the caval- 
cade: _ 85 | 
1. The Provoſt of the Empire takes the lead, 
with the ſtaff of office in his hand, attended by 
the Imperial pioneers; two body guards; the 
Purveyor of the Elector of Brunſwick, with the 
lacqueys belonging to the deputation; the 
Elector of Brandenburg's Purveyor and lac- 


queys; thoſe of all the ſecular electors, ac- 


cording to their rank ; the livery ſervants of the 
Emperor; the Pages of the Elector of Brunſ- 
wick; the Pages of the other electors; the Head 
Marſhal of the Emperor; the Head Marſhals 
of the eccleſiaſtic electors, with their ſtaffs ; 
the counſellors, ſecretaries of legation, knights, 
&c, belonging to the empire, and to the 
electoral ſtates, on foot and uncovered; the 
Princes of the Empire on foot and uncovered ; 
the Imperial trumpeters and kettle drummers on 
horſeback ; the Imperial heralds on horſeback 10 


the deputies or plenipotentiary repreſentatives of 


abſent electors, on horſeback; the officers of 
the 
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the empire, with their reſpective inſignia, viz. 
Imperial Hereditary Caterer bearing the globe, 
placed in the centre; The Hereditary Cham- 
berlain of the Empire, with! his ſceptre, at his 
right hand; and the Hereditary Treaſurer, with 
the crown, on his left hand ; the Hereditary Cup 
Bearer of the Empire, and the Imperial Head 
Marſhal, with the drawn ſword of Saint Mau- 
rice; the Emperor in his private dreſs, but with 
a crown on his head, on horſeback, and under 
a canopy, borne by the eldeſt magiſtrate of the 
city, attended by the principal gentlemen of his. 
court; his chief Equerry ; Captain of the Halber- 
diers ; Captain of the Banners; and his body 
guards on the right and left, on foot, and un- 
covered. 

As the Emperor enters the church, he is re- 
ceived by the Elector of Mentz, who is to per- 
form the ceremony of the unction, in his archi- 
epiſcopal pontificalia ; but the other two in the 
dreſs, of the choir. Theſe three archbiſhops, 
accompanied by biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics, 
conduct the Emperor to a magnificent ſear, and 
the whole train of attendants arrange themſelves 
according to their reſpective ſtations and offices. 
The litany is chaunted. This being ended, 
the Elector of Mentz, with his croſier in his 
hand, approaches the altar, but with his face to- 


wards 
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wards the Emperor, prays, and gives him his 


benediftion. While he is making the ſign of 


the croſs, the chapel reſounds with Domine ex- 
audi nos — We beſeech thee to hear us good 
Lord.” Some queſtions are now propoſed to the 
Emperor, which he anſwers; and he again 
takes his oath to diſcharge the duties of his high 
ſtation with fidelity and care. Theſe ceremonies 
being finiſhed, they proceed to that of anoint- 
ing the new Emperor, All the requiſite articles 
are under the ſuperintendance of the Elector of 


Brandenburg, by virtue of his office of Arch- 


chamberlain of the Empire ; but the ceremony 
is performed by the Archbiſhop of Mentz. The 
Arch-chamberlain having taken off the upper gar- 
ments, the Archbiſhop of Mentz approaches with 
holy oil in his hand, ſaying pax tibi, and the 
chants anſwer & cum ſpiritu tuo. He then 
anoints the elected Emperor ſeven times: to wit, 
upon the crown of his head, on the breaſt, on 
the neck, the ſhoulders, the arms, elbows, and 
palms of his hands, concluding with the bene- 
diction Vivat Rex in Eternum. The garments 


of the Emperor are ſo formed that theſe ne | 


are eaſily expoſed. 
The ſolemn act of coronation is next per- 


formed. This is alſo the office of the Elector 


of 2 aſſiſted by the two other ſpiritual 
electors, 
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electors. The Anointed returns to the conclave, 


is cloath d in the abovementioned dreſs of Char- 
lemagne, and again appears before the altar. 
The ſword of the Emperor Charles is girded to 
his fide, The ring is put upon his finger, the 
globe into his hand, and the crown on his head. 
In his ſolemn equipment he again takes an oath, 


and receives the ſacrament, as a token that, 


great as he is, he ſtands in the preſence of the 
King of Kings. Before he engages in this act 
of vorſhip, the crown is taken off by the Elector 
of 7 reves ; is held during the ceremony by the 
Hereditary Treaſurer of the Empire, and after- 
wards replaced by the Elector of Cologne. The 
Emperor being now qualified, performs the firſt 
act of ſovereignty by creation of knights. The 
Emperor aſcends an imperial throne, erected for 
the purpoſe in the church, while the choriſts 
ſing Te Deum Laudamus. The knights kneel be- 
fore him, and he touches their ſhoulders with 
the naked ſword, 


They next proceed in ſtate from the church 
to the Romer. The Emperor is now on foot, 
dreſſed in the garb of Charlemagne. The three 
eccleſiaſtic electors are neareſt his perſon, They 
walk on a p:atform extended through every 
ſtreet they are to pals, and coyered with white, 

yellow, 
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yellow, and black cloth, which is aftetwards' 
diſtributed amongſt the crowd. The attendants 
follow in the order deſcribed above. | 


The coronation dinner is alſo conducted with 
the utmoſt imaginable pomp, and is attended 
with ceremonies peculiar to itſelf. 

| You recollect that the electors of a German 
Emperor were originally officers of his houſe- 

hold, and that in conſequence of their immenſe 
wealth, and united influence, from ſervants they 
became maſters, monopolized the power of 
chuſing a new Emperor, and made his election 
dependent on certain obligations propoſed by 
themſelves, It is eaſy to imagine that after they 
had riſen to ſuch a degree of eminence in the 
ſtate, the ſervile offices in which they were once 
actually engaged,. would become merely nomi- 
nal. They muſt naturally have ſunk into con- 
tempt if certain privileges and immunities had 
not been annexed to.them ; of which the exclu- 
ſive right to elect an Emperor is the principal. 
Theſe electors, therefore, upon ſuch a great and 
ſolemn occaſion, preſerve the ſhadow of their 
employments, by virtue of which they became 
electors. In order alſo to inſpire the public with 
the utmoſt awe and reverence for the perſonage 
of their new creation, they are obſervant of 
| | every 
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every ceremony that elevates him above them- 
ſelves. He is j/olated for the day. Although he 
dines in the public hall, deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding letter, in the midſt of the chiefs of the 
empire, and ſurrounded with thouſands of ſpec- 
tators, yet he dines alone, and every mark of 
honour is directed towards himſelf. His table 
is elevated fix ſteps above the floor. His con- 
ſort, if ſhe be preſent, is placed only three ſteps 
from the ground, and all the electors are ar- 
ranged in a ſimilar manner, according to their 
degrees of dignity ; thofe who are the neareſt in 
dignity are placed at tables neareſt to his per- 
ſon. The remaining princes of the empire, and 
the deputies from the different cities, dine in an 
adjacent chamber. 

The dinner is ſerved up at the Empror' s ta- 
ble by the counts of the empire, and each of 
the ſecular electors exhibits a ſpecimen of his 
former office, of which the following account 
may afford you ſome amuſement. _ 

The Elector of Bohemia, in quality of Cupbearer, 
mounts a horſe richly capariſoned, and rides, with 
a ſilver or cryſtal goblet in his hand, to a certain 
fountain at a ſmall diſtance from the Romer, 
which upon this occaſion is made to flow with 
wine, white and red; fills the goblet with wine, 
returns, and preſents it to the Emperor. This part 

of 
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of the ceremony is, however, ſometimes omitted, 
The remainder of the wine is given over to the 
diſpoſition of the people, who crowd around 
with great eagerneſs to fill their veſſels with this 
precious liquor, and drink health to the Emperor. 
The Cup-bearer receives both horſe and goblet, 
as a preſent from the Emperor for his trouble. 

The EleQor Palatine next diſcharges his duty 
as Purveyor or Grand Caterer of the Emperor's 
houſehold. He mounts a proud ſteed, richly capa- 
rifoned, and rides with four ſilver diſhes in his 
hand, to a large kitchen erected upon the occa- 
fion, where a whole ox is roaſted, has ſome 
flices placed upon the diſhes, and returns to the 
dinner with them. The remainder of the ox, 
and all the utenſils of the kitchen, are given to 
the populace.—The horſe and plates- won his 
own property. 

The Elector of Saxony as Chief or Grand Mar- 
ſhal of the Empire, mounts his horſe alſo, car- 
rying a ſilver meaſure and a ſilver ſtriker in his 
hand ; rides to a large heap of oats, fills the 
meaſure, ſtrikes it off that the quantity may not 
exceed, and returns with it. The horſe, mea- 
ſure, and ſtriker, become his own property; and 
the remainder of the oats is diſtributed amongſt 


the multitude. 


The Elector of Pokey ſucceeds to king as 
3 Lord 
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Lord High Chamberlain. He rides forth with a 
ſilver ewer, and a napkin of the fineſt linen, in 
his hand, to a fountain, fills the ewer with water, 
and returns. He is alſo recompenced for his 
trouble with horſe, ewer, and napkin. 

The Elector of Brunſwick as Grand Treaſurer 
of the Empire, cloſes the ſcene, by riding amongſt 
the people, and ſcattering gold and ſilver medals, 
ſtruck upon the occaſion, amongſt the crowd, 
— The horſe remains his own. 

The ancient cuſtoms and phantoms of ſervice 
being duly obſerved; the Emperor ſets himſelf 
down, in good earneſt, to a more ſubſtantial dinner, 
with no other attendants, among the chiefs of the 
empire, than the three eccleſiaſtic electors: That 
is, of Mentz, as Chancellor for Germany; of Triers 
or Treves, as Chancellor for Gallia, or ancient 
Gaul; and Cologne, as Chancellor for 1taly. Each 
of theſe has a ſilver ſtaff of office in his hand, to 
which the chancellor's ſeal is ſuſpended, This 
feal he takes off, and makes a tender of it to the 
Emperor, by whom it is immediately returned, 
By this form they acknowledge that the high of- 
fice is a grant from the Emperor, and he mani. 
feſts his good pleaſure that they ſhould continue 


in it. They officiate as chaplains at the table of 


the Emperor, 
When theſe ceremonies are ended, the arch- 
biſhops, 
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biſhops, biſhops, princes, and other nobles of 
the empire, with the deputies from the municipal 
towns, and magiſtrates of F ranſfort, place them- 
ſelves at their reſpective tables, and partake a 


the entertainment. 


Towards the evening, the Emperor returns 
in his coach of ſtate to his palace; the royal in- 
fignia being carried before him. The ſcene 
concludes with a ſolemn audience granted 
by the new ſovereign of the empire, to the 
electors. They ride each in his coach of ſtate 
to the Imperial palace; are received at the 
foot of the ſteps of the principal entrance by 
the Grand Chamberlain, and 'Grand Marſhal 
of the Empire, and are conducted through a 
ſuite of rooms, lined with guards, to the audi- 
ence chamber. They enter uncovered, but as 
ſoon as the Emperor puts on his hat, they follow 
his example. Each has an audience apart, and 
is preſented with a chair. This continues about 
a quarter of an hour. The elector is conducted 
with the ſame ceremony to his coach, and the 
next in turn ſucceeds to him. The Emperor 
afterwards returns the viſit, and remains with 
each about the ſame ſpace of time. He retires 
early to reſt, and enjoys as much repoſe as his 


new dignity, the fatigues of the day, and hurry 


of ſpirits will admit. 
2 Wi:ile 
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While theſe great perſonages are acting ſo 
ſolemn a part on the pub' ic theatre, their fair 
conſorts are amuſing themſelves in their retired 
circles. They form aſſemblies, according to the 
etiquette of which the Empreſs Dowager ſits 
at the card table with the ladies of the embaſſa- 
dors, and the archducheſſes with the princeſſes of . 
the empire, Theſe aſſemblies are called apart- 
ments. wan INT 
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LETTER XUV. 


Frankfort. 


' EXCLUSIVE of the numbers that were al- 
ready aſſembled to act their reſpective parts in 
the pageantry deſcribed in the two preceding 
letters, or to be ſpectators of the ſcenes, another 
claſs of ſtrangers began to collect together, to be 
in readineſs for the approaching Meſſe, or autumnal 
fair, which takes place in the month of Septem- 
ber, and continues for the ſpace of four weeks. 
Upon theſe occaſions, the town is crowded with 
multitudes from diſtant parts of Germany, ſome 
to adminiſter, and others to provide for the wants 
of the fix enſuing months. 

Germany is but thinly inhabited in proportion. 
to its great extent; excepting on the borders of 
the Rhine, the large towns are comparatively few, 
and at a great diſtance from each other ; the roads 
are bad, and the manner of travelling, which is 
moſtly in tedious open waggons, more inconve- 
nient than in any other part of Europe equally 
civilized, Intercommunication is therefore 


greatly 
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greatly impeded, and in the winter months to- 
tally interrupted. To counteract theſe ncon- 
veniences as much as poſſible, ſpring and au- 
tumnal fairs are held at Frankfort, in order to 

ſupply the exigency of the ſouthern parts of 
Germany, and others at Leip/ic for the benefit of 
the northern, The fairs of Leipfic commence about 
a month later than thoſe of Frankfort, are more 

amply ſupplied with the various articles of com- 

merce and are, of conſequence, ſtill more fre- 

quented. The ſituation of Leipſic is more cen- 

trical, as it is ſurrounded by a larger number of 
towns that look up to it for ſupport. The inhabi- 

tants of thoſe quarters are alſo deſtitute of the ad- 

vantagesenjoyed by the towns in the more ſouthern 

diviſion, which being proximate: to the Rhine, 
have their various wants more regularly and con- 

ſtantly ſupplied. The fair at Frankfort, how- 

ever, is very large, is amply ſupplied with every 

article of commerce, and frequented by mer- 
chants of great property, who purchaſe, upon 
theſe occaſions, large ſtocks of goods, to diſ- 
tribute among an inferior claſs of tradeſmen in 
their towns and villages. 

You will, doubtleſs, ſmile when you are told 
that theſe two fairs are the grand marts for the 
fale of literature. I muſt alſo acquaint you that 
a large number of manufacturers are kept in 
pay, in order to multiply thoughts for the fairs. 

8 2 By 
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By theſe indefatigable labourers ſeveral thou- 
fands of volumes, of all forts and ſizes, are an- 
nually made up for ſale. The pay is generally 
by meaſure, rather than by weight, as lawyers 
are paid with you, ſimply by lines and letters, 
whatever theſe may expreſs. However, the 
prices depend in many inſtances upon the nature 
of the work, or the degree of reputation the 
manufacturer may have acquired. Tranſlations 
are of the lower order, and will not, as I am in- 
formed, fetch more than two rix dollars, or two 
and a half per ſheet. The'next are ſmall abridg- 
ments of large works. Then follows the oppo- 
fite employment, making a large compilation 
from a number of ſmaller publications. Sermons 
uſed formerly to furniſh a ſmall retail trade 
but theſe, with treatiſes on theology according 
to the orthodox fyſtem, are much upon the de- 
cline. Hereſy is riſen nearly at par. Philoſo- 
phical diſſertations are alſo upon the decline; 
but they ſtill bear a decent market price. Gene- 
ral hiſtories are quite a drug. Plays and ro- 
mances increaſe in numbers and value ; and of 
late the authors of political diſquiſitions have 

conſiderably raiſed their price. Rr 
You are not to imagine that a poor author 
will venture to trade upon his own foundation, 
He cannot wait ſo many months for his money; 
nor dares he to expoſe himſelf to the riſe and 
fall 
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fall of the market. Moſt of them are engaged 
and paid by their principals, who take the whole 
riſk upon themſelves. An editor of note gene- 
rally ſends a waggon load of ſcience twice a 
year either to Frankfort or Leipfic, folded as the 
ſheets came from the preſs. Theſe are pur- 
chaſed by leſſer bookſellers, and . diſtributed. 
over the country by a, third claſs of retail ven- 
ders. 
The annual publications at 4 two fairs | 
amount to upwards of five thouſand- volumes ; 
and the number of authors is computed to be 
about the ſame. This is not improbable, for if 
your writers of abridgments can turn off three 
volumes per annum, a grave compiler will, on 

the contrary, labour three years at a ſingle vo- 
lume. A profeſſed writer of romances may 
work up about two in one year; but then your 
pbiloſophic and metaphyſical writers will not be 
able to digeſt their ſyſtems .in leſs than three 
or four years. Thus, by nicely adjuſting and ba- 
lancing accounts, we may allow that, cæteris pa- 
ribus, every man may ſuppl; he community 
with his volume per annum. 

As a proof of the zeal and aſſiduity wich 
which the Germans apply to the ſubject of lite- 
rature, I ſhall tranſmit to you the following 
particulars relative to the conducting of the pe- 

S 3 riodical 
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riodical work, entitled Allgemeine Literatur-Zei- 
tung, or Journal of General Literature, pub- 
liſhed at Jena. In the year 1790, the number 
of writers employed in that work, including thoſe 
who died within the year, amounted to not leſs 
than three hundred and nine. Of theſe, one hun- 
dred and ſeventeen were profeſſors in the Ger- 
manic and foreign univerſities; ninety-ſix in 
higher or inferior offices in church and ſtate ; 
thirteen clergymen ; ſeven librarians of Princes, 
Counts, &c. ſixteen phyſicians ; four doors of 
muſic ; ſeven who have no profeſſional character. 
The books reviewed in that work amounted to 
one thouſand eight hundred and five. - Of theſe, 
one - thouſand three hundred and ninety-ſeven 
were wriiten by Germans; four hundred and eight 
were foreign productions; one hundred and ſe- 
venty-three were publiſhed by fellow labourers, 
The correſponding members of this literary fra- 
ternity in different parts of Europe are one 
hundred and thirteen in number. 
The Review publiſhed at Jena is the principal, 
but not the only one. There are ſeveral others 
by no means deficient in merit. Its chief rival 
is the Gottingi/che anzeigen von gelebrten ſachen, 
i. e. Gottingen's Tidings of learned Publications. 
Theſe are publiſhed 1 in numbers, three or four 
times in the week, ſo as to form about two hundred 


and 
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and ten numbers in a year. This literary journal 
is upon a ſmaller ſcale than the other. Not 
more than ſix hundred, or ſix hundred and fifty 
books are reviewed i in it ahnually, 10 it is bated 
conducted. 
I have lately ſeen propoſals for a new 98 
nal, under the title of Aunalen des Geografiſchen 
und Statiſtiſchen Wiſſenſcbaften, i. e. Annals of 
Geographical and Statiſtical Science. It is under 
the direction of Profeſſor Zimmermann of Brun- 
ſwick. According to the plan of this work, its 
chief object will relate to geographical, politi- 
cal, and ſtatiſtical diſquiſitions; but a review of 
new publications in the German and foreign lan- 
guages will not be omitted. A number of the 
literati are already engaged for the undertaking. 
It is to come out in monthly numbers of ſix 
ſneets each; ſix numbers are to conſtitute a vo- 
lume. New maps will be occaſionally added. 
The price is three dollars and a half per volume. 
I have not heard what degree of encou- 
ragement this undertaking has received. Not- 
withſtanding the Profeſſor's known abilities in 
this department, I queſtion whether the ſubjects 
will be ſufficiently popular for a periodical pub- 
lication. If it be continued for years, as is 
the deſign, I fear that the reader will be obliged 
to crawl like a ſnail over the face of the globe, 


and feel himſelf wearied before he gets half-way. 
S 4 To 
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To the above may be added the following ac- 
count of publications expoſed to ſale at Leipſic 
in the couxſe of the years 1790 and 1791. Their 
number at the autumnal fair 17 go, was not more 


than one thouſand and fifty- five: of theſe ſixty-five 


were muſical compoſitions, and forty- two tranſ- 
lations from foreign languages, particularly from 
the Engliſh» But at the fair held in the ſpring, 
the number was more than double, being two 
thouſand, three hundred and forty-eight. In the 
year 1791, the publications amounted to three 
thouſand five hundred and four, excluſive of 
ſchool books, ſmaller pamphlets, and ſome 
works that were publiſhed at the expence of their 
authors. It is obſervable; ſays my author, that 


works of imagination, and political diſquiſitions,, 
which were formerly the moſt ſcarce,” are now 


become the moſt popular ſpecies of writing. 


It was'ance my deſign to give you ſome ge- 


neral account of German literature, and no op- 
portunity covld be more favourable than the 
preſent. I had even collected ſome few mate- 
rials for the purpoſe. But ſince my eſcape from 
the printing preſs at Mentz, I have taken a firm 
reſolution not to venture again upon a long and 
tedious diſquiſition upon any ſubject whatever; 
and I foreſee that this muſt infallibly have been 
the caſe were I to have executed my purpoſe, 

3 Gere 
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Germany has always been renowned for learned 
and elaborate writers in the different branches 
of the abſtruſer ſciences. Since their emancipa- 
tion from the Latin language, and the free en - 
joyment of their native tongue, the Germans 
have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in every 
department of the Belles Lettres. They have 
many excellent poets, and they are now at- 
tempting, with great ſucceſs, both romance and 
the drama. It is not a little flattering to Eng- 
land, that your literature is much preferred 
among them to that of the French. Indeed I 
have frequently remarked a ſtriking reſemblance 
between the genius of the two nations, through 
the whole range of genius from metaphyſics to 
ſong making, and this naturally induces them to 
prefer models moſt correſpondent with their own 
taſte and talents. In many inſtances, it is not 
difficult to trace in their writings the Engliſh au- 
thors which the Germans have conſulted; and 
in ſome you may detect rather more chan imita- 
tion. Confiding in the ignorance of the gene- 
rality of their readers in the Engliſh language, 
they ſometimes borrow more literally and more 
copiouſly than they would have ventured, were 
our language more familiar among the inhabi- 
tants, One of their moſt celebrated poets, Wie- 
land, in his Oberon, has engrafted the January and 
| May 
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May of Pope, into one of his cantos, without 
any deſign of its appearing' in the light of a 
tranſlation. In my courſe along the Rhine, 
which I ſhall deſcribe to you hereafter, I hap- 
pened to take up a young lady's prayer book, 
which I was happy to find her travelling com- 
panion; and I diſcovered that the firſt prayer 
was a proſe tranſlation of Pope's Univerſal Prayer; 
and the ſecond was chiefly compoſed from 
paſſages taken out of Young's Night Thoughts, 


but without acknowledgement. The compila- 


tion had a yet greater ſingularity, it was made 
by one King (Koenig) a player upon the theatre 
at Mentz, whoſe life it is ſaid correſponds with 
his profeſſions of piety. I could produce other 
inſtances of a ſimilar nature, but I am perſuaded: 
that you will be better amuſed by the following 
anecdote, While it affords entertainment as a 
curious fact, it will prove that a ſpirit of imi- 
tation extends itſelf to the moſt ſingular and ec- 
_ centric departments. With what ſucceſs the at- 
tempt has been made 1n the inſtance I ſhall lay 
before you, I ſhall leave you to determine. 
Leſſing, the famous poet and miſcellaneous 
writer, was at Hamburg in the year 1769, where 
he formed an intimacy with the Rev. Mr. G, 
a very bigotted clergyman. This intimacy diſ- 
* his friends and ſurpriſed every one; but 
he 
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he vindicated himſelf by alledging that G 
was a man of literature. Among the friends of 
Leſſing that were ſcandalized at this union was 
one Mr A“, a clergyman of a very oppoſite 
deſcription. Mr. G“ was for retaining all 
cuſtoms, which he deemed ſanctioned by anti- 
quity: Mr. A * * was for making thoſe changes 
which the change of ſentiments, and of manners, 
ſeemed to require. Leſſing, although moſt li- 
beral in his private opinions, and in the tenour 
of his writings, was a declared enemy to innova- 
tions. | He attempted to diſſeminate what are 
termed liberal ſentiments ; but he was a ſtrenu- 
ous advocate for the profeſſion of old eſtabliſhed 
creeds. Another feature in this popular man's 
character was, that he was. much diſpoſed to 
maintain the weaker ſide of a queſtion, merely 
from the love of diſputation, that he might exer- 
ciſe his own wit, and to call forth the powers of 
others. | 

While Leſſing was at Hamburg, a general 
faſt was appointed by authority. It appears that 
the manner of keeping a public faſt was pretty 


much the ſame at Hamburg as in moſt other - 


places. The people, in the midſt of their pro- 
feſſ.d humiliations, were accuſtomed to encreaſe 
their - guilt by the rancorous ſpirit they mani- 
feſted againſt their public enemies. They hoped 


by 
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by the mere confeſſion of their crimes to incline 
the Univerſal- Parent to exterminate their parti- 
cular antagoniſts, and vainly attempted to ob- 
| tain perſonal commiſeration by covering them- 
{elves with ſackcloth and aſhes, and thus divert 
the wrath of heaven towards their adverſaries, It 
was cuſtomary, upon theſe occaſions, to make uſe 
of a commination prayer, taken from the 6th 
verſe of th 7th pſalm. Mr. A“ , with ano- 
ther clergyman, thought themſelves obliged in 
conſcience, to diſcontinue the uſe of this prayer; 
Mr. G“, on the other hand, found it a ſnug 
method of releaſing malevolent nature, and 
thought that no ſwearing was to be compared to 
a truely pious conſecrated curſe; and he made 
no ſmall commotion at this wicked omiſſion of his 
brethren. Mr. A * was greatly incenſed at bis 
being incenſed. In ſhort, words roſe ſo high, and 
became fo turbulent, between theſe miniſters of 
peace, that Mr, G, although he had the 
populace on his ſide, yet as he had made the 
moſt noiſe, was enjoined filence by ſynodi- 
cal authority. Leſſing was not a friend in his 
| diſpoſition or ſentiments, either to the cauſe or 
bigotted zeal of G; but he was ſtrongly ſoli- 
Cited by the partizans of that gentleman to be- 
come his champion. Thus influenced, united 
with the pleaſure he enjoyed in ſupporting the 
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weaker fide, he undertook to defend this exe- 
crating prayer, and he boldly maintained that a 
due attention to neceffary diſtinctions, and par- 
ticular circutnſtance$, not only permitted, but 
demanded, that we ſhould pray againſt our ene- 
mies. A** denied the propoſition, and aſſerted 
that a prayer of ſo dark a complexion, was in- 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which 
enjoins love to our enemies, Leſſing anſwered, 
we will love our enemies, and yet imprecate the 
vengeance of God upon thoſe who deſerve his 
anger. A aſſerted, theſe were incompatible, 
and defied Leſſing to produce an inſtance that 
could reconcile ſuch glaring contrarieties, 
In the ſpace of a few days Leſſing compoſed 
a ſermon from the two texts Palm Ixxix. 6, and 
Mat. xii, 39; but to give a greater force to his 
argument, he pretended that it was one of To- 
rick's ſermons, tranſlated from the Engliſh. This 
ſermon was never publiſhed ; half a dozen co- 
pies of it alone were circulated among his friends, 
to the alarm and terror of Mr. A * * , who beg- 
ged that it might be ſuppreſſed, 5 the 
pernicious influence it might have in the debate. 
Mr. Ebert, who communicated this anecdote to 
Nicolai, the compiler of the Berlin Literary 
Gazette, from whence it is extracted, had read 
the ſermon in queſtion, and related to Ni- 
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colai the following particulars concerning it. 
* This ſermon was a ſhort but a maſterly per- 
formance. Yorick's manner was perfectly well 
imitated. Similar ſimplicity, penetration, phi- 
lanthropy, were united with ſimilar wit and vi- 
vacity. I do not recolle& any paſſages in the 
ſermon itſelf ſo completely as to do them juſtice, 
but a part of the introduction made too deep an 
impreſſion to be effaced from my memory. It 
repreſents an incident which is ſuppoſed to have 
given riſe to the diſcourſe, The incident was 

as follows : — | 
e Uncle Toby took a walk with his truſty 
Corporal Trim. They met on the road an ema- 
ciated Frenchman, in a tattered uniform, halting 
upon a crutch, as he had loſt a leg. He took 
off his hat with down caſt eyes, without utter- 
ing a ſyllable ; but his dejected countenance was 
truely eloquent. The Major gave him ſome 
ſhillings without attending to their number. 
Trim took a penny out of his pocket, but cal- 
led him, as he gave it, a French dog. The Ma- 
jor continued filent a few ſeconds, and then 
turning to Trim, he ſaid, Trim, he is a man and 
not a dog. The French invalid was hopping 
behind them. Upon this ſpeech of the Major, 
Trim gave him another penny, and again added 
French dog. This man, Trim, is a ſoldier ! 
Trim 


% 


Trim looked at him ſtedfaſtly, gave him another 
penny, and repeated French dog. And Trim, 
he has been a brave ſoldier, he has fought for 
his country, and has been deſperately wounded, 
Trim preſſed his hand, while he gave him a 
fourth penny, but repeated French dog. And 
Trim, this ſoldier is a worthy though unfortu- 
nate huſband, who has a wife and four ſmall 
children to maintain. Trim, with tears in his 
eyes, gave all that he had in his pocket, but ſtill 
called him FrencF dog, though in a ſofter tone. 


When the Major returned home, he mentioned 


the affair to Yorick. Yorick anſwered, it is 
plain that Trim hates, with all his heart, the 
whole French nation, as being an enemy to his 


country, but he loves every individual in it ; thas 
deſerves reſpect. 
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LETT ER XIII., 


! 


in hi | | Mentz. 
FAREWELL, a long farewell to all our 
greatneſs! The third day of our ſojourning at 
Frankfort, we ſent for a vamper .and dealer in 
ſecond-hand carriages, and treated with him 
about our poſt chariot. It was diſpoſed ofmuch to 


our loſs, but we doubt not much to his gain; 
therefore by placing ſatisfaction oppoſite to diſ- 


ſatisfaction, the balance upon the whole may have 


been nearly equal, which ought to content a phi- 


loſophic mind. Nay, I pleaſe myſelf with the 


idea that the quantum of goed was upon the 
whole conſiderably augmented by the bargain. 
I am convinced that the purchaſer was much 
more contented than we were diſcontented. 
Suppoſing the proportion to have been ſimply 
as three to one, two points of enjoyment were 
fairly gained. He informed us alſo, —after he 
had paid the purchaſe money,—that his plan was 
to exchange the heavy travelling wheels for a 
ligkter ſet, bruſh up the vehicle, and ſell it to ſome 

German 
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German Baron to join in a future cavalcade. He 
added that the plan could ſcarcely fail, as ours 
was much ſuperior in elegance to moſt of the 


German carriages : The ſatisfaction enjoyed by 


the Baron, in contemplating his purchaſe at a 
convenient price, and anticipating the conſpicu- 
ous figure he ſhould be able to make at the grand 
period of rival exhibition, ought alſo to be taken 
into the account. We may ſafely add to theſe, 
the ſatisfaction we felt in the proſpect of having 
ſo reſpectable a ſucceſſor ; and the pleaſures 
ariſing to a benevolent mind, in being the cauſe 
of ſo much ſatisfaction to others. Theſe things 
being duly conſidered, will fully demonſtrate 


that we were upon the whole conſiderable gain- 


ers, although our chapman obſtinately beat us 
down to leſs than half of its value. Behold us 
therefore returning to Mentz in an humble 
chaiſe, that had been hired ſo often, and uſed fo 
ill, that every journey might be ſuſpected of be- 
ing its laſt. | 3 


= 


- 


As we were paſſing over the bridge at Mentz, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon of a bright 
and chearful day, we were accoſted by ſeveral 
boatmen, who enquired whether we intended to 
deſcend the Rhine ; and each of them eagerly 


offered his ſervice, praiſing his own careful 
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and obliging diſpoſition, and anſwering for the 
conveniences and ſafety of his boat. 

We ftruck a bargain with one of them, whoſe 
phyſiognomy pleaſed us the moſt, drove to our 
inn, took a haſty dinner, packed up the goods 
we had left behind, and returned to the water- 
fide about fix o'clock in the evening, according 
to our agreement with the boatman. 

A great number of hoats are employed upon 
| the Rhine merely to accommodate paſſengers, 
Theſe are of various ſizes, according to the 
number of paſſengers to be accommodated. 
Thoſe moſt commonly in uſe have an oblong 
cabin built in the centre, that will contain ten 
or twelve perſons very commodiouſly ; between 
this and the helm are benches, with a canvas 
ſtretched upon hogps by way of canopy, which 
forms a ſecond apartment for a lower claſs of 
paſſengers. The boatman is attended with one 
or two ſervants. 7 c 

The price is, juſt as you can make your agree- 
ment. If you appear totally ignorant, they 
will demand enormouſly. Strangers are ſome- 
times made to pay eight or ten rixdollars, where 
a perſon accuſtomed to the paſſage may eſcape 
for three or four, Being apprized of this circum- 
ſtance we behaved accordingly, and hired our 
boat for thirteen ſhillings Engliſh, giving the 

man 
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man however permiſſion to take in two or three 
other paſſengers that wiſhed to go with him. We 
afterwards found that he had made a fimilar 
bargain with two other parties; ſo that the boat 
was in appearance three times primarily engaged, 
and the three parties were, admitted upon ſuffer= 
ance; Fortunately we harmonized ſo well with 
our companions, that we all expreſſed our grati- 
tude to the boatman, for the fly trick he had 
en us. 


I am at a Joſs my good Sir in what manner I 
ſhall attempt to give you an idea of this moſt a- 
greeable and romantick paſſage; every ſtage of 
which is crowded with both delightful and-in- 
tereſting objects. 

1 have already hinted to you that ſeveral 
volumes in quarto have been publiſhed upon the 
antiquities of the Rhine, In theſe, a circum- 
ſtantial account is given of the building of almoſt 
every caſtle, and the endowment of almoſt every 
monaſtry, together with the incidents which | 
have diſtinguiſhed many of them, through a 
ſeries of turbulent ages. The rich materials are 
' worthy the attention of both the antiquarian 
and the hiſtorian, but you may eaſily imagine 
that my limited plan can embrace but few of 
them. Nay, were I to confine myſelf ſimply 
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to the office of a painter, and attempt a delinea- 
tion of the ſcenes which ſtruck us as beauties, 
I ſhould write volumes inſtead of a few haſty 
epiſtles. A minute examination of detached 
pieces, would alſo deſtroy the effect which ought 
to be derived from the grandeur of the whole. 
But how can I convey to you any ideas of the 
whole, without deſcending to the particulars 
which compoſe it? The paſſage by water from 
Mentz to Bonn, is more than eighty miles ; and 
the eye is occupied inceſſantly with the quick 
ſucceſſion of ſtriking ſcenes. Perhaps there is 
not in any part of Europe an uninterrupted na- 
vigation for ſo great a ſpace, through ſo many 
pictureſque ſcenes ! At firſt the enchanting views 
night inſpire both ſentiment and expreſſions to 
engage and amuſe. - But the mind cannot be in 
one continued ſtrain of rapture, for the ſpace 
of two of the longeſt days in ſummer, or be 
upon the ſtretch of continued deſcription for the 
diſtance of eighty or ninety miles. The feelings 
muſt ſubſide into a general ſatisfaction and hila- 
rity ; and if they did not, varied terms would 
be wanting to deſcribe thoſe diverſities which 
kept our attention awake. After all it will be 
impoſſible to convey to you by mere deſcription 
the impreſſions in any degree equal to thoſe the 
real objects made upon our minds. Deſcrip- 
| | tions, 
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tions, the moſt accurate, of diſtant ſcenes, ſeldom 


or never convey ideas that are adequate. They 
may ſet your fancy at work, and enable you to 


create ſcenes for your own amuſement, but theſe 


will bear a confuſed and imperfect reſemblance 


to the original. The beſt I can do is to purſue 
the plan adopted upon a former occaſion, furniſh 
you with materials, and leave you to arrange 
them as imagination may direct. 


Firſt then, take my favourite river, place upon 


it veſſels of different ſizes ſwimming with the 
ſtream or drawn by horſes in an oppoſite direc- 


tion. Give this ſtream various windings and 


different breadths ; but never contract it to the 
prejudice of its grandeur. Let it now run with 
rapidity, through the increaſe of its waters from 
minor rivers that are proud to ſeek an union and 
coaleſce with a ſuperior ; or from haſty ſhowers. 
that bring numerous rivulets from the moun- 
tains ; or let it ſeem to haſten through the nar- 
row defiles which bold preſumptuous rocks have 
made, as with a deſign to oppoſe its paſſage. 
Now let it ſpread its waters into a wide and 
placid ſheet, as if repoſing after the fatigues'of 
precipitate motion. You may occaſionally vary 
the ſurface of the Rhine by dividing its ſtream 

with iſlands z and theſe you may form of a pro- 
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jecting barren rock, or cover with herbage and 
adorn with trees. In ſome places let the mean 


derings of rivers be ſeen, for a conſiderable ex · 


tent, and in others they may ſoon be loſt among 
the rocks. Where the bed of the river is the 


moſt expanded, and the view of its current is 


moſt extenſive, you will render the plains on 
each ſide as riant and fertile as poſſible; or to 
vary the ſcene raiſe up craggy rocks on one fide 
of the river, and oppoſe to them an open well 
cultivated plain on the other fide. . Fou will be 
ſometimes authorized to loſe the mighty ſtream 
by its ſudden winding round a precipice, or you 


may cloſe it up to appearance by a counter-range 


of oppoſite mountains.. But then I prithee prq- 


portionally to deepen its channel, that it may 


flow with ſullen and ſolemn dignity, between the 
perpendicular rocks, that threaten his unpriſqq- 
ment. 

To the chain of hills 5 rocks that are placed 
along the borders of the Rhine, almoſt uninter- 
ruptedly from Mentz to Coblenta, and from 
Andernach to Bonn, you may give as different 
ſhapes and figures, heights and degrees of incli- 
nation, as you pleaſe. You may delineate 
fone as preſenting their broad furfacts for the 
culture of grain, or kindly forming a lap for the 


| kitchen-garden of the cortager ;—ſome as actu- 


* 
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ally ſmiling with the approaching harveſt 
over others, encouraged by the hope of future 
abundance, the ploughman plods his weary way, 
and drives the flow-paced oxen along the ſtony 
ſurface, But you will cloath the majority of 
them with mantling vines, from which the 
cluſtering grapes are pendant and promiſe luxu- 
rious plenty; — ſome ſpurning at culture, others 
adorned with wood and foreſts of Nature's plant- 
ing.— Be not ſparing of villages, which you will 
place on the borders of the river; and when 
moſt poor make them ſtill look contented and 
happy. 

Place at a proper diſtance larger towns. Let 
their ſpires by their elevation exult over inferior 
buildings, but manifeſt the vaſt ſuperiority of 
the mountains, they vainly attempt to emulate, 

Protect or terrify theſe towns with caſtles of va- 
rious forms and ſizes, built upon the bold con- 
tiguous rocks. Spread a ſacred ſolemnity over 
your landſcape, by the interſperſion of mona- 
ſteries and convents ;—excite the ideas of de- 
cayed grandeur and decayed piety, by the mul- 
titudes of them that are fallen into ruins.— 
Some of theſe ruins you will allow to exhibit 
ſpecimens of their priſtine ſtrength, or amazing 
ſize ;—in others you will leave a ſolitary turret, 
mention with ivy, and let the day, ſhining 
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through the windows and the portal, manifeſt that 
time has nearly compleated his work. 

. You may look up from your boat, as you 
are ſwimming with the current, and contemplate 
the huſbandman pruaing his vines at an immenſe 
height above you. You will calm your fears 


concerning his ſafety, by diſcovering walls of 


rugged ſtones, arranged at different ſtages of the 
ſteep aſcent, to ſtop the falling earth, that it 
may be converted into kindly mold. Others 
you will behold, collecting late and tuff for the 
uſe of diſtant countries, others digging the 


ſilver ore, or precious minerals, from the ſides 


of the mountains. | 

Fou may vary theſe ſcenes till farther by 
having reſpect to the weather or time of the day. 
You may gild the mountain tops with the rays 
of the evening or the morning, and throw a 
deep ſhade into the vale beneath, making it ex- 
tend acroſs the ſtream. You. may ſuſpend the 
miſty cloud over the brow of the hill, and let it 
nearly conceal the caſtle on its ſummit ; and 


then order the ſun, as he advances, to diſperſe 
it. He will ſometimes furl it up in duſky 


ringlets, and give it to the wind, to convey it 


behind the mountains. You may command the 
ſudden ſhowers to ſend thouſands of rivulets, 


and ſwell the principal current,— hide the face 
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of Heaven by ſpreading a dark cloud from hill 
to hill acroſs the river, - make lightning dart 
from one pile of ruins to another, and the 
thunders bellow between the rocks. But re- 
member that you purify the air, renew the ver- 
dure of the woods, and not only refreſh the 
vineyards of the rich, but the humble garden of 
the cottager. As you pals by the villages in the 
calmneſs of the evening, you may liſten to the 
ſongs of contentment echoing among the rocks, or 
the bell ſolemnly tolling to veſpers, that the day, 
whoſe every hour has been marked with bleſ- 
ſings, may be cloſed with effuſions of grati- 
tude ! a 
If you are late on the water, call up the full 
moon. Let her firſt appear as if ſhe was angry 
at being diſturbed, then returning to her placid 
nature, let her ſpread a ſheet of mildeſt light on 
the ſurface of the water. This you may occa- 
ſionly ſhiver into myriads of ſpangles, according 
to the courſe. of a current or direction of a 
breeze. Tip the owl-inhabiced turret with an 
oblique glance of her ſilver ray, repreſent ſome 
of the adjacent veſſels in a beautiful claro 
obſcuro, and depict others in ſombre ſilhouette ! 
hut it is time to cloſe the poetic part of my 
deſcription, which the nature of my ſubject ſo 
peremptorily demanded that I was obliged to 
ſubmit, 
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\\ſbmit. Thank my ſtars I got through much 


better than could have been expected! For the 
future I ſhall content myſelf with plain proſaic 


narrative, without deeming myſelf under any 
obligation to make uſe of the leaſt colouring, 
Yet ſhould ſome pretty little imagery, or ſudden 
ſtroke of the ſublime accidentally preſent them- 
ſelves, I will not ſend them away, though I 
promiſe you that I ſhall not ſearch after them. 
The impoſlibility of dwelling upon every ar- 
ticle that amuſed us, has been already proved ; 
paſſing over therefore the majority in ſilence, I 
ſhall only touch upon thoſe which were the moſt 
ſtriking for their appearance or their hiſtory. 


. To compenſate for this ſuperficial account, 


and to demonſtrate to you the multitude of ob- 
jects which invited our attention, I have copied 


a map of our tour for your inſpection; and in 


the place of repeated deſcriptions, which cannot 
convey the idea, I have called in the mechanic 
aid of draughts and ſketches of thoſe places 
which appeared moſt worthy of notice, taken 
from that point of yiew in which they appeared 
the moſt ſtriking. By theſe joint aids I hope 
you will accompany us with pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction, at the ſame time that they will ſave your 
humble ſervant a world of trouble. 


But 
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But let me introduce to your acquaintance 
the companions of our excurſion, whom the 
boatman had ſo artfully and ſo kindly impoſed 
e. us. The one party conſiſted of Profeſſor 
„of Brunſwick, with his Lady: the 

Jt ho Dr. Dl a young Phyſician of Mentz, 
newly married, with his young and happy con- 
ſort. The Profeſſor had been a tour during the 
vacancy for his health, and intended, after vi- 
ſiting Cologne, to try the water at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. His indiſpoſition had not ſowered his 
temper ; nor had his profeſſional character made 
him a pedant. Vivacity to a pleaſing degree of 
frolickſomeneſs, were united with the man of 
underſtanding and libefal philoſopher. His 
Lady, although ſomewhat ſilent and reſerved, 
manifeſted a friendly temper, and indicated in 
a thouſand little inſtances, the warmeſt attach- 
ment to her huſband. Our young Doctor was 
a man of modeſt ſenſe. His reſerve for ſome 
time, obliged us to dig for wiſdom, but we found 
it. His Lady, without being handſome, had a 
moſt pleaſing phyſiognomy, young, lively, 
thoughtleſs, perfectly contented with the yoke 
of hymen ; talking, laughing and ſinging, with 
a gaiety which manifeſted that ſhe felt no chains 
in the new connection, and that through the 
Jong viſto of many years, which ſhe promiſed 
herſelf, 
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herſelf, ſhe could ſpy nothing but ſcenes of con- 
tentment and happineſs! They were going to 
viſit ſome relations at Cologne: Her - prayer- 
book and a large quantity of muſic, indicated 

| how ſhe propoſed to divide her time. During 
this little excurſion, the prayer-book aſſiſted her 
matins and her veſpers; and her melodious 
voice amuſed and delighted us at every pertinent 
interval ! 353 
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From Mentz to Johanniſberg. 


WE all committed ourſelves to the care of our 
boatman, and he committed his barge to the cur- 
rent about half paſt ſix o'clock. The evening 
was ſerene, and our new acquaintances promiſed, 
by their engaging - manners, to be agreeable 
companions, The different objects which TI 
have before enumerated, or more particularly 
deſcribed, united their efforts to form one land- 
ſcape, by encircling the horizon with beauties, 
whoſe charms ſeemed to be improving as the 
ſtream was bearing us from them. The city of 
Mentz, whoſe diſtant appearance has already 
been noticed and admired ;—the bridge, enli- 
vened with many of the genteeler inhabitants 
| taking their evening walks;—the adjacent village 
| of Caſſel ;—the hills of Hockheim, and other 
mountains beyond them ;—the pleaſant iſland 
crowned with poplars and willows immediately 
before us ;—the village of Ingelheim and of Be- 
berick, with its ſumptuous manſion ;—of Schier- 
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| ſtein on our right hand ;—an' open chamipain 
country diverſified with vineyards on our left, 
ſeemed to have entered into a conſpiracy to make 
us regret our departure, They in part ſuc- 
ceeded, and would have been much more ſuc- 
ceſsful, if new beauties had not preſented them- 
ſelves to attract our n. and engage our 
affections. 

The whole courſe of the river from Mentz to 
Elfold, where we ſlept, is very pictureſque; the 
eye is perpetually amuſed with a great diverſity 
of objects: —pleaſant villages, and towns of 
ſome reſpectability ; corn- fields, vineyards, and 
orchards ;—caſtles and religious houſes ;—coun- 
try-ſeats and cottages, were intermixed in pleaſing 
confuſion ; and the broader furface of the Rhine 
was beautified with iſlands of different ſizes. 
However, as we advanced, we perceived that 
the richneſs of proſpect was moſtly on the eaſtern 
borders of the Rhine ; many parts of the oppoſite 
ſhore were flat, ſandy, and barren. 

When I mention theſe diſadvantages, you will 
be ſurpriſed to hear that the village of Nieder- 
Ingelheim, i. e. Lower Ingelheim, was the fa- 
vorite reſidence of the Great Charlemagne. He 
might, perhaps, have been influenced by local 
advantages of a political nature, or allured by 
the beautiful and extenſive proſpect it commands 
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over a richer country. Antiquarians inform us 
that he built upon this ſpot a ſumptuous palace; 
that it was ornamented with an hundred columns 
of Italian marble, and that the acceſs to the dif- 
ferent apartments was by numerous and intricate 

It was here that conſiſtories and counſels were 
held upon affairs of church and ſtate; that Louis 
the Debonnaire, or rather the Weak and Super- 
ſtitious, died of chagrin, occaſioned by the 
rebellion of his ſons, Lotharius and Louis; and 
that Henry the Fourth, after having been vic- 
torious in a great majority of the ſixy- two battles 
he had fought, ſaw himſelf deprived of his crown 
by the treachery of his ſon, Henry the Fifth. 

At Nieder Wallauf, the country aſſumes a 
bolder aſpect, particularly on the eaſtern ſnore. 
The mountains arrange themſelves by the ſide 
of the Rhine, that bends his courſe towards the 
weſt ; Ceres and Pomona yield the territory up 
to Bacchus. - At this place commences the 
Rhingan, which ſignifies properly the diſtrict of 
the Rhine; this extends as far as Lorrich. The 
ſoil is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of the 
vine. The country on the eaſtern fide of the 
hills is covered with an immenſe foreſt, termed 
Landes-wald, or the Land's-foreſt, that extends 
nearly as far as Kaub, It was by the ſide of this 

foreſt 
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foreſt that we rode, upon leaving Schwalbach, as 
mentioned in a former letter. The territories of 
Naſſau Uſingen, terminate here. A rampart 
and ditch guard the paſſage from any enemy 
that ſhould attempt to aſcend the Rhine; and they 
are ſaid to have proved a powerful defence againſt 
the forces of erer m in the thirty 
years war. 

It was approaching to cibdnkaht when we ar- 
rived at Elfeld, which is conſidered as the prin- 
cipal town in the Rhingan: A treaty between 
Charles the Fourth and his rival Gunther, Count 
of Schwartzenberg, was ſigned here; although 
Gunther was afterwards poiſoned by Charles, 
that he might ſecure the Empire entirely to him- 
ſelf. Elfeld is placed between the river and the 
adjacent mountains, has ſome good houſes and 
ſome hoffs, or caſtles; its five-ſpired ſteeple is 
much admired, but the obje& to us the moſt 
firiking, was the large inn, cloſe to the river. 

But alas, not expecting company at ſo late 
an hour, the whole houſehold was ſunk 1n the 
arms of ſleep, excepting the careful hoſteſs and her 
moſt truſty damſel; theſe were adjuſting the diſ- 
ordered kitchen, &c. and ere ene fire and 
light. | 

The hoſteſs, prompted by that civility which a 


regard to ſelf-intereſt might at firſt have inſpired, 
and 
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and habit had rendered familiar, ordered her 
ſervant to throw faggots upon the glowing embers 
in the kitchen, and to prepare lights for the 
parlour :—A ſudden blaze diſcovered to us three 
or four weary travellers lying on the ground, 
who had eſcaped our notice by the glimmering 
of a lamp. The parlour was occupied in a 
ſimilar manner. Perceiving how much was to 
be done before a ſupper of any kind would poſ= 
ſibly make its appearance, we would not conſent 
that any otie ſhould be diſturbed on our account, 
we aſſuring our hoſteſs, that we rather wiſhed to 
imitate their example than wait for the moſt 
ſplendid repaſt. Fortunately for us, it was 
ſimply the quality of the gueſts that occaſioned 
them to have ſuch humble lodgings, and the 
principal chambers were unoccupied: 
Perhaps our landlady was more diſappointed 
at our going ſupperleſs to bed than ourſelves ; 
for, to provide againft contingencies; we had 
made a proviſion of cold chickens, tongues; &c. | 
with a few bottles of Rheniſh wine; and, per- 
ceiving that we ſhould arrive late at Elfeld, we 
regaled ourſelves in the boat. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, it was no difficult taſk for appetite to 
yield to the drowſy petition of our eyelids, 
under the promiſe and expectancy, however, of 
Vol. II. U enjoying 
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enjoying a breakfaſt in the morning with double 
pleaſure. | | 
Early in the morning we were ſummoned by 


our boat-man, and admoniſhed to hold ourſelves 
in readineſs, with a hint, that if we did not 
depart by fix o'clock, we ſhould arrive late at 


Coblentz alſo. Well- flavoured coffee, excellent 
butter, rolls, and rich eream, worthy the eulo- 


giums of old Buncle, were prepared for us in an 


upper apartment, This apartment commanded 
a view of the river, and enabled us to take a 
partial retroſpect of the country we had paſſed, 
and anticipate that we were to reconnoitre. 

Our countenances were freſh as the morning. 


Delicious ſleep, and a quickened appetite, had 


recompenced the temperance of the preceding 
evening. The profeſſor's lady did the honours 
of the coffee-table, the phyſician's briſk wife 


hummed a tune in the contentment and gaiety - 


of her heart, and the profeſſor began to be 
jocular. In ſhort, we could ſafely adopt the 
favorite expreſſion of Homer, in deſcribing the 


| banquet of the gods ;— 


9 Ts Jupcs x0evelo dion. 
Nor was will wanting to ſuch ſweet repaſt. 


I know not whether you have paid due at- 


tention to the uſual progreſs of intimacy ; ac- 


cording 
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ediding to my calculation, it conſiſts of five 
ſtages at leaſt, and ſometimes of ix. | 
The fr is merely introductory. It com- 
mences with the moſt minute and ceremonious 
attention to punctilios, offering the beſt ſituation, 
particularly to the ladies, expreſſing the utmoſt 
concern for their ſafety and accommodations, &c. 
Theſe points being ſettled, —the weather, the 
beauty of the proſpect, naturally ſucceed, or 
any other common topic ſuggeſted by the pecu- 
liarity of our ſituation. This ſtage is cloſed 
with ſome general account of the incidents 
which brought us together, | 
In the ſecond ſtage, we continue to be moſt 
ſcrupulouſly complaiſant, the very models of 
politeneſs and urbanity ; but we mutually aim 
to impreſs each other with a favourable opinion 
of ourſelves ; we bring forward the choiceſt ſen- 
timents and obſervations opportunity can poſſibly 
furniſh, which we propoſe poſſibly with inward 
confidence, and certainly with outward difidence 
and ſubmiſſion to ſuperior judgement. We pay 
many compliments to the depth of every obſer- 
vation made by our new companions, more par- 
ticularly if we think ourſelves obliged to con- 
tradict it, or diſcover its ſhallows. If we have 
any tincture of learning, we are not backward to 
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diſplay it; otherways, we content ourſelves wic 
politics, foreign affairs, commerce, &c. 

This full dreſs of the mind ſoon grows irk- 
ſome ; we change it as ſoon as decency permits, 
3dly, For a kind of half-trimmed ſuit, which 
more nearly reſembles our natural characters in 
their beſt moods. The choiceſt ſelections of 
intereſting ſtories, anecdotes, and bon mots, 
furniſh out the treat ; and the claſſic or politician, 
give way to the amuſing or intereſting companion. 

The fourth ſtage of intimacy approaches nearer 


to the confidence of private friendſhip ; we de- 


ſcend into perſonal or domeſtic hiſtory, relate 
fome ſtrokes of peculiar misfortune, deſcant upon 


. the ingratitude of thoſe whom we have benefited, 


or the ill- treatment of relatives; or expatiate 
upon the ſpirit with which their conduct was 
reſented, or the patience with which it was 
borne. | 

Having thus, with aſſiduity and addreſs, made 
a lodgement in each others good opinion, and 
eſtabliſhed our characters as inſtructive and enter- 
taining companions, we make 

The fifth ſtage a kind of landing- place, where 
we ſit down to enjoy the character at our eaſe. 


The mind now returns to its beloved indolence. 


An inſtinctive attachment conſtitutes the prin- 
cipal pleaſure of our intercourſe. We are con- 
| 5 tented 
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tented if ſome trivial obſervation now and then 
calls into exerciſe the faculty of ſpeech ; and we 
think we have been in excellent ſpirits, if we paſs 


two or three familiar jokes in as many hours. 


This ſtage will occaſionally permit us to ridicule 
any little foibles, or ſingularities, of our aſſo- 
ciates, with good nature and addreſs.  _ 

The ſixth and laſt ſtage certainly exiſts, but 
fortunately it does not take place among truly 
poliſned minds. In others, it claims privileges 
of indulgence, at the expence of our friend, now 
we think ourſelves ſecure in his attachment. We 
are now ſo perfectly emancipated from the 
ſhackles of ceremony, that we venture to grow 
a little pettiſh about trifles. This ſtage will 
alſo allow us to commit great offences with little 
compunction, if the party are in any reſpe& our 
dependants, and to reſent ſlight ones with be- 
coming warmth. The cloſeneſs of our con- 
nection is manifeſted by contradicting each other 
without reſerve, or by cenſuring leſſer faults 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, taking due care that 
the freedom of our language ſhall be propor- 
tionate to the degrees of intimacy, We retain, 
indeed, juſt ideas of the rules of friendſhip ;- but 
all our generous anxiety is, leaſt our aſſociates 
ſhould not obſerve them. 

Although 
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Although I have claſſed theſe different ſtages 
of friendſhip with the ſame preciſion as ſyſte- 
matic phyſicians claſs fevers, yet, like fevers, 
they frequently run into one another, ſo that 
the different types will not always be perfectly 
diſtin, or paſs through their characteriſtie pe- 
riods in a ſimilar time, or preciſely in a ſimilar 


manner. Here alſo difference of temperaments, 


occaſional cauſes, &c. will have their influence. 
Our party got through the ceremonious and 
learned ſtages of friendſhip, the preceding even- 

ing, and a few glaſſes extraordinary of generous 


Rheniſh were bringing us forward to the third, 


to which the lateneſs of the day and a precipitate 


retreat to our rooms, gave a ſuſpenſion; but the 


refreſhment of ſleep, comforts of the table, and 
the proſpect of ' ſpending ſeveral happy hours 
together, made vs enter into -this ſtage with 
great alacrity. It laſted us the whole of that 
day, and till the next morning about ten o'clock, 


when: we began to enter into the fourth ſtage; 


Which, however, was of ſhort duration. We 
entered into the fifth ſtage after we had paſſed 
Andernach in our way to Bonn; I believe it was 
greatly accelerated by the regret we felt at our 
approaching ſeparation. 

About fix o'clock we were again called by 


the 
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the river to pay a toll at Rhingan, and then 
return to take advantage of the current, towards 
the eaſtern ſide, we unanimouſly preferred a walk. 
My eompanion taking the profeſſor's lady under 
his protection, and the fair ſongſtreſs leaning 
upon my arm, we ſkipped. along like the roes 
among the hills, obſerving and pointing out to 
each other, new beauties every inſtant. Among 
theſe, the Volla Troiſſe hoff, and Reichershoff, 
might be ſpecified, if time and patience would 
permit me to deſcend into particulars; and alſo 
the rivulet Er, which. gives the name of Erbach, 
or Erſtream, to the contiguous village. At a 
ſmall diſtance from this village, is an abbey 
belonging to the Ceſterian monks. It manifeſts 
its love for retirement, by being half-ſecreted in 
a wood. It manifeſts a remaining deſire to ſee 
and to be ſeen, by opening a view to the Rhine, 
through the long viſto of ſome walnut-trees. It 
is ſaid, that this abbey is richly endowed ; but 
that its chief riches conſiſts iti its vineyards, by 
which thoſe intereſted charitably endeavour to 
make that world joyous, which they are deter- 
mined to forſake, The abbey was founded by 
Adelbert, -the firſt Biſhop of Mentz, in the year 
eleven hundred. Its chapel is ſaid to be very 
elegant, and to be adorned with monuments and 
inſcriptions, by which the Count and Counteſs 
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of Naſſau and Kotzenelenbogen 3 ſucceſſively at at- 
rempt to convince the world of the vanity of 
thoſe riches and titles they once poſſeſſed. 

We paſſed the village of Hattenheim, whoſe 


vineyards yield too precious a wine to be paſſed: 


by in total forgetfulneſs. This wine is called 
Markenbrunzer, out, of mere compliment to 
a ſpring of-water that ariſes near the village. 

At this place we took to our boat, and the 


engaging ſcenes we had been conternplating, 


gave way to a more gloomy ſpectacle. The 
bed of the river was contracted by approaching 
rocks, as if they were determined to obliterate 
its channel and annihilate its exiſtence. Their 
lofty perpendicular cliffs both excluded the day 
and bid defiance to culture. Vegetation could 
only peep and ſmile through their fiſſures. A 


few houſes of humble fiſhermen, and a miſe- 


rable village, proved their want of the neigh- 
bouring corn, and wine, to make their hearts 
glad. This ſcene continued about four or five 


miles. While before us, it. inſpired us with 


ſolemnity not unpleaſant ; when Paſſed, the con- 


traſt ſpread a more vivid colouring over gayer 


ſcenes, and ſharpened the reliſh for returning 


beauties, which perpetuity vould have ob- 
tundeg, e 


From 
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From Oeſterich, the hills courteouſly reſide at 


ſome little diſtance from the banks of the river, 


and leave place for a fertile meadow, which, of 
conſequence, muſt be enamelled with flowers, 
and, in this meadow, the pleaſant villages of 
Mittelheim and Winkel have wiſely placed them- 
ſelves, ſmiling at their oppoſite neighbours, 


Wineheim, and a Carthuſjan monaſtery, who 
cordially returned the ſmile. 


Here we again quitted our barge, and aſcended 


a gentle terrace, formed by the amicable union 


of nature and art, every ſtep of our aſcent pre- 


ſenting a new and more extenſive horizon, 
crowded with ſcenery, until our wearied ſteps 
brought us to the priory of Johanniſberg ; 
where, with your leave, we will repoſe ourſelves 
till the next letter, | 
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$ | From Johanniſberg to Batherach, * 


i THE priory of Johanniſberg has experi- 
L || enced almoſt all the caprices of fickle fortune; 
1 ſince the year 1102, the time in which it was 
0 founded by Ruthard, the ſecond Archbiſhop of 

| 

| 

| 


Mentz. Richard Count of Rhingan richly en- 
© dowed it: Archbiſhop Adelbert converted it into 
= an abbey. In the ſixteenth century it was greatly 


(|| | injured by Albert of Brandenburg; and in the 
| [ Swediſh wars, which have left ſuch horrid marks 
Bt of devaſtation in various parts of Germany, it 
| was totally demoliſhed, The land was mort- 
14 | gaged by Archbiſhop Anſelm Caſimir to Hubert 
| id van Bleiman, Treaſurer of the Empire; and 


| | afterwards ſold to the Abbot of Fuld, who again 
[hf converted it into a priory, and rebuilt the palace 
. in a noble ſtile, and modern taſte. 

|| The ſituation. of Johanniſberg is peculiarly 
beautiful, It commands an infinitude of objects, 
F tome of which form a ſtriking contraſt to each 
| other, 
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other. Numberleſs villages, hamlets and ſtately 
manſions! interſperſed, deſcribe: an*/ extenſive 
ſemi- circle; part of which is terminated by dif- 
tant foreſts loſing themſelves in the horizon, and 
part by lofty hills covered with vineyards. The 
priory looks down with a ſupercilious glance on 
the village adjacent to the river, at the foot of 
the hill, and clinging to its ſide, where it con- 
templates nunneries, and caſtles mingled with the 
croud of dwellings that court its protection. 
Thus ſituated, it muſt be more than human if 
it does not feel a glow of ghoſtly pride. When 
the holy proprietor and his ſelect friends have 
enjoyed this enchanting proſpect, they have it ſtill 
in their power to contemplate one perhaps ſtill 
more pleaſing; ſimply by deſcending into an 
immenſe cave or cellar, filled with thouſands of 
hogſheads of the choiceſt wines, 

The red grape is cultivated in ſome of as 
vineyards in the diſtrict of Johanniſperg, yield- 
ing a wine called Rheniſh Blecker. This wine 
is preferred by ſome to the ſecondary kind of 
Rheniſh. Peculiarities of taſte are often non- 
deſcripts, but the beſt idea I can conyey to you 
of the flavour of the blecker, is by comparing 
it to old hock daſhed with claret. The inferior 
ſort is a light and cheap wine; but the vine- 
yards of Johagniſberg yield a ſuperior kind 
alone, 
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alone, which i is very highly eſteemed, * by no 
i means cheap at the ſource. ' We entered an inn 
W adjacent to the palace, and putting a bottle to 
| the teſt, we found that it deſerved the high en- 
| comiums beſtowed vpon the blecker of Joban- 
2 niſberg. 
il At a ſmall Aer FO this pious and fertile 
| hill, lie the ſmall village of Bartholomew, and 
1 the town of Geiſenheim, Several manſions of 
| i! the nobility are in this neighbourhood, Some 
| 9 appear ſtill to be in a flouriſhing ſtate; others 
| are manifeſtly upon the decline. Among the 
vl; moſt elegant is the caſtle of Count Oftein; an 
1 ancient but magnificent building, ornamented 
vith a very extenſive garden, Theſe ſcenes re- 
ceived the tribute of admiration” which 'they 
juſtly deſerved, and alſo the villages of Eubin- 
| gen, and Rudeſheim. We united affection with 
if our admiration for the latter, as the vineyards in 
| | | its diſtrict produce w wines that are deemed of the 
1 firſt quality. 
if To attempt a more particular deſcription of 
theſe places would be tedious, It will be ſuf- 
- ficient to inform you, that they conſtitute a part 
of that beautiful ſcenery we admired from the 
1 ſummit of Johanniſberg. You may now ſup- 
| poſe that we are arrived at Bingen, where we 
| * while our conductor paid another toll. 
From 
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From Mentz to Bingen, theeaſtern borders of the 
Rhine chielly exalted. in the bounties of nature, 
and core richly-xewarded the toils of induſtry. 
At Bingen, the aeftern ſhore aſſumes a more 
pleafing aſpectʒ as if it were in recompence 
for its long diſgrace; it even exceeds the other 
* 3 extent in the number of its large and 

ſpectable con ei weißte ist cicher in beauꝶ 

r 9 A, . 

Bingen is Geuated cloſe © $65.08 defile of 
perpendicular rocks, and among theſe the con- 
tractec Rhine is compelled to flow in a narrower 
and deeper channel. The country in the 
ſoutkern direction, though-mbuntainous, is open 
and occaſionally enlivened with en 1 
che remains of ancient bit 
che oil is not adapted tt the ailing of the 
bees. is clothed with various ſorts: of grain, 

with lich PNurage, or Mich the trees of the 
foreſt, - 

e 
mountain of # pyramidical form; on the ſum- 
mit of: this mountain the ancient caſtle of Klopp. 
aſſures the air” of 7 guardian to the inhabitants. 
below. B gen enj a view of the luxurious 


ſcenes which grace the northern borders. This 


picture is terminated on the right hand by the 
rein of berg z 4 . 2 > 
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| the extenſive. foreſt of Landeſwald. It is alſo 
1 adjacent to the river Nabe, that flows into the 
[lf 8 Rhine ſouth of the antique caſtle. Over this is 
| | thrown a ſtone bridge contiguous to the Rhine. 
| | The bridge bears the name of Dru/us, from the 
tradition that it was built by Druſus Germani- 
| cus. At the entrance into this defile is a turret 
1 built upon a ſmall iſland that has the ſingular 
name of Mans Thuren, the Tower of Mice. 
Bingen is a chapter of the cathedral of Mentz, 
from which it is diſtant about eighteen miles, 
and this chapter claims the right of tollage. 
From the junction of the two rivers, and from 
| its being ſurrounded with the various pro- 
ductions of nature, Bingen enjoys a very con- 
Il ſiderable trade in the different articles of timber, 
1 grain, and Rheniſh wines. 
The little turret, or Mouſe Tower, is ſaid to 
derive its name from a puniſnment which Cree 
dulity ſays was inflicted upon Archbiſhop Hatton 
the Second, who not only refuſed to- diſtribute 
corn among the populace during a famine, but 
ordered anumber of the poor to be burnt ina barn 
asthe moſt expeditious method of diminiſhing the 
demand ; adding, that they were-no other than 
mice that devoured the property of the rich. 
For theſe moſt heinous crimes he met with his 
deſerts; and his Grace was completely de- 
voured 
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voured by mice in this very tower. Others, how- 
ever, leſs credulous, aſſert that Mans Thuren is a 
corruption of Mouth Thuren, the tower of tol- 
lage; and that it was erected that no veſſel 
might enter the ſry before wan had paid 

the toll demanded. | 
Some few miles upon the river Nahe, i is the 
city of Kreuzenach, which was an Imperial city 
from the time of Charlemagne, to that of Henry 
the Fourth; who, during his proſperity, in the 
unſuſpecting generoſity of his heart, gave it as a 
preſent to his ſuppoſed friend Erchard, Biſhop of 
Spires. You. recolle& that the long reign of 
this Emperor was marked with misfortunes, 
which are principally aſcribed to his quarrel with 
the clergy, and the animoſities they had excired 
againſt him for having reclaimed: thoſe poſſeſ- 
fions, which had been laviſhed upon them by 
his predeceſſors; and yet terrified at the ana- 
thema of the Pope, he was compelled to re- 
main three days and three nights, in the depth 
of winter, in the court yard of the Pope's palace 
at Conoſa, bare-footed, imploring abſolution in 
the moſt humiliating terms. You may alſo re- 
collect that he was afterwards dethroned by his ſon, 
detained ſome time in priſon, and afterwards re- 
duced to the moſt abject poverty. In this ſtate-he 
applied to the ſycophant of his proſperity, who re- 
ſided 
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| ſided at Kreuzenach in luxurious eaſe. Maier, 
a Getman hiſtorian, relates the circumſtance in 
the following manner. The unfortunate Em- 
peror came to the caſtle in as wretched a ſtate 
as when he waited at the palace of Conoſa, 
ſtript to his ſhirt, and bare-footed, He had the 
attitude, voice, and humiliated aſpect of a com- 
mon beggar. He looked up with a timid eye to 
that biſhop, who had been his moſt intimate 
friend in the days of his proſperity, and to whom 
he had been ſo laviſh of his bounties, in hopes 
to receive conſolation and ſupport in the coun- 
tenance of his former dependant, He then 
glanced his eye over the ſtately dome which he 
' himſelf had built, and ſeemed to ſay, behold 
my claim to commiſeration ! while the briny tear 
trickled down his grief-worn cheek, into the 
wounds which the heavy chains of his rebellious 
ſon had inflicted, He now ventures to exclaim, 
with faultering accent, J have loſt empire and 
hope ! For the love of God throw me a morſel of 
bread upon the ground I have given you ! The ſu- 
percilious and inhuman prieſt pretended that he 
could diſpoſe of nothing without the conſent of 
his chapter, and finally diſmiſſed him with an 
oath—By the mother of Feſus I will not affift 


vou. | | 
I am convinced I ſhall have your pardon for 
| taking 
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taking you - à little out of che way, in order to 5 | 
communicate to you this very en ; 
I mall now purſue my courſe. n 

In the h paſſage from Bingen 0 Daeherach, 
* is about twelve miles diſtant, the eye is 
continually amuſed with a great variety of objects. 
Savage wildneſs, blended with high cultiva- 
tion, extenſive proſpects immediately ſucceeded 
by perpendicular cliffs, that ſcarcely admit the 
day; and a multitude of caſtles: placed on the 
ſummit of the mountains mouldering into ruins, 
unite to tenidet tho ſcene both amuſing and awful, oh, 
My plan, and your patience, will not permit me to 
enlarge. I ſhall ſimply oO ſome W | 
culars that form this groupe. Y | 

Upon leaving! Bingen, we api into a | 
Streight, formed by the approach of rocks, ' 
nearly perpendicular. Some few of theſe were 11 
capable of cultivation; ſome were covered with M 
foreſt oak; but moſt of them were barren. At 
the bottom of theſe . cliffs, we ſometimes ſaw. a 
fiſherman's tent and wretehed villages at conſi- 
derable diſtance from each other. 

It is in this ſpot that the current of the river 
ſeems moſt in danger of being interrupted. Stones 
of an enormous: ſize oppoſe themſelves every in- 
ſtant to the ſtream, chat artfully eludes them by 

| ſeeking another channel. Hiſtory informs us, 
Vol. II. X | that | 


. 
| 
| 


foreſt of Lapdefwald, At Amanſhauſen, it al- 
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that a chain of rocks ran acres the river, aa 
impeded navigation, until a channel was opened 
by the force of gunpowder. At low- water the 
paſſage for large veſſels is not made without 


ſome degree of difficulty. Ancient Barons ſeem | 
to have been induced to place their caftles in 


theſe more ineligible regions, by an eagerneſs to 
take advantage of the narrowneſs of the ſtream, 

that they might command navigation, either to 
extort tolls, protect their PER or annoy 
their adverſaries. 

Of theſe ancient caſtles, whoſe hiſtories: e 
doubtleſs furniſh curious anecdotes in large abun- 
dance, and innumerable inſtances both of ſavage 
cruelty and aſtoniſhing heroiſm, I ſhall only 


point out to you Ehrenfels. Its elegant modern 


tower, erected by Count Oſtein, adjacent to the 


ruins, to enjoy the inchanting view of the river, 


demands this compliment. The vines of its 


mountain are alſo placed amongſt the choiceſt in 
the diſtrict of Rudeſheim. It is ſo ſteep that 
the manure can alone be carried on the ſhoulders 


of the labourers. 
At Bingenlock, the Rhine acquiring enlarge- 


ment, joyfully expands itſelf into a ſpecies of 
lake; then it takes a ſudden turn towards the 


north, as if with a determination to penetrate the 
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ters its purpoſe, and ſtretches forward to the 
weſt... Amanſhauſen is diſtinguiſhed for the 
growth of the beſt Blecker ; and the convent of 
Aalhauſen, which is built in the foreſt, is diſtin- 
guiſhed for being a place of pilgrimage, where 


deluded worſhippers pay dear for a ſip of that 


cordial, hope. Near to the village Dreyeckſhau- 
ſen, the hills again retire; the river forms a ſpa- 
cious lake, and faces the ruins of Sonnek 


caſtle. - Oppoſite to Lorrick, which is the laſt 


town in the diſtrict of Rhingan, is a ſmall well 
cultivated iſland, the property of Mr. Van 
Sohler,/* Contiguous to this iſland, the rivulet 
Winſbach, paſſing by the town of Lorrick, min- 
gles its waters with the Rhine. A row of «loud- 
capt mountains of various fantaſtic forms, ſome 
of which are crowned with mouldering caſtles, 
eonduct us to the town or city of Bacherach. 
Bacherach belongs to the palatinate. One 


part of it is built eloſe to the Rhine, at the foot 


of a mountain; ſome part attempts to climb the 
hill. From the extent of its fortifications, it was 
probably much larger than it is at preſent. The 
houſes are compreſſed into as ſmall a compaſs 
as poſſible, that they may more effectually 


enjoy the guardianſhip of the ſtrong caſtle, 


over its head. The extreme narrowneſs of its 
* ſtreets 


— 
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ſtreets manifeſt how great a ſacrifice muſt ſome 
times be made to ſafety, and the frequent fires 


doccaſioned by this defect, united with the na- 


ture of the buildings, -which are moſtly of 
pl aiſtered timber, prove how much we may 
be Ne do one 18 op A reer 
another. 

This is a town of great antiquity. It is aid to 
derive its name from an altar, on which the Ro- 
mans uſed to ſacrifice to Bacchus and that it is 
a corruption of Bacchi ara. "They even point 
out to you a large rock, in the midſt of the river, 
on which they ſay the altar once ſtood. At a 


period when it was permitted to mankind tocreate 
their own deities, and place them where they 
pleaſed ; the ancients could not have invented a 


more proper divinity, or have placed him in a 
more pertinent ſpot, as the ſurrounding vine- 
yards produce a beverage worthy of the god; 
and from his ftation, he could conveniently 
protect the whole . diſtrict of the Rhingan, 
with the aid of the numerous caſtles, whether 
his godſhip was drunk or ſober. But if you 
are not contented with theſe ideal encomiums 
of the generous vintage of Bacherach, take real 


authorities of the higheſt claſs. The Emperor 


* was glad to receive · four fuder of 
this 
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this wine, inſtead of ten thouſand florins, pre - 
' ſented to him by the inhabitants of Nurenberg, 
to reclaim their privileges. Nay, i»fallibility: 
itſelf proclaims its excellent quality; a fuder of 
this wine was annually ſent to Rome for the pri- 
vate uſe of the Pope, Pius the Second, 

I have already hinted to you, that our phyſi- 
cian's lady was an excellent ſinger. She had 
already amuſed us with ſome pleaſing airs, ſung 
with great taſte, when the beauties of nature 
around us did not call forth all our attention. 
Her huſband frequently hummed a ſecondo, in 
a manner that indicated both taſte and ſkill, 
We had frequently ſolicited for a /o/o, but his 
extreme diffidence had hitherto prevented his 
compliance. Upon our repeating the requeſt 
that he would favour us with a hymn in honour 
of the god of wine, now we were approaching to 
his altar, his lady reminded him of the ſong 
which is the favourite of all the inhabitants of 
the Rhingan. He immediately complied, and 
ſung the following with great ſpirit. It is a ſong 
of triumph, in the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of Rhe- 
niſh wine to that of every country in the globe. 
It enumerates many hills that rejoice the heart 
of man with the juice of the grape; and marks 
their inferiority to the growth of the Rhingan 
and its neighbourhood. I have tranſlated the 
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2. 
Inn bringt das vaterland aus ſeiner fülle, 
Wie war er ſonſt ſo gut? 
Wie war et ſonſt ſo edel, ſtille, 
Und doch voll kraft und muth? 


3. 
Am Rhein, am Rhein, da wachſen unſre reben: 
Geſegnet ſey der Rhein 


Da wachſen ſie am ufer hin, und geben 
Uns dieſen lieben wein. 


4. 
So trinkt hin dann, und laſſt uns alle wege 
Uns freun, und frölich ſeyn: 
Und wiſſten wir wo jemand traurig läge, 
Wir gäben ihm den wein. 


Yes, Germany's the copious ſource 
Of wines that all excel : 

So mild, ſo gen'rous, full of force 
None chear the heart ſo well. 


3. 
Rhingau alone ſuch grapes can boaſt. 
Huzza ! here's to the Rhine! 
And may the wretch that flights the toaſt, 
Forget the taſte of wine. 


4. 
Come drink about, and let's be gay 
With nectar ſo divine ! 
Is any man to grief a prey ? 
We'll comfort him with wine. 
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LETTER . 


From Bacherach to St. Goar. 


Ar. ſnl} Uifance from Machen is the 
borough of Kaub, ſnugly ſheltered behind a 


ſemi- fertile mountain, the projection of whoſe | 


baſe forms a kind of bay, and whoſe ſummit 1s 
. terminated by craggy rocks. 

This borough belongs to the palatinate, claims 
the right of tollage, cultivates the vine, poſſeſſes 
excellent ſlate for tiles, of which it employs one 


part, and makes another at article of commerce ; 


and it wiſely tolerates the Proteſtants. From 
theſe advantages united, it enjoys. vivacity, ex- 


hibits neatneſs, and aſſumes an air of reſpecta- 


bility, ſuperior to any town of its ſize upon 
the river. Its ſituation renders it a place of 
ſtrong defence, high impracticable cliffs face 


it on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and 


from behind it is guarded by the caſtle of Gu- 
tenfels, built upon the ſummit of a rock. Its 


ſtrength was put to full proof during the Swediſh _ 


vu, and it triumphed over all its aſſailants. 
X 4 Oppoſite 
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Oppoſite to the town, and nearly in the mid- 
dle of the river, ſtands the celebrated fort called 


the Pfalz, or Palatinate. This fort anſwers 


| ſeveral important purpoſes. It is the ſtate pri- 


ſon of the palatinate; and it effectually prevents 


all veſſels from eluding the tolls due to 
Kaub. Its ſituation, and its conſtruction, which 
unites the ſecurity of thick maſly walls, ſubterra- 
neous cells, iron bars, trap doors, &c. pre- 


_ cludes all poſſibility of eſcape. to the hopeleſs 


priſoners: and a watchman continually reſident 


in the turret, who rings a bell to advertiſe col - 


lectors on ſhore, makes it almoſt as impracti- 
ande for 'veſſels to paſs unnoticed, _ 

After we had rambled about Kaub half an 
Ars we returned to our boat, and purſued our 
voyage through a range of hills covered with 


vines; although numbers appeared almoſt too 


ſteep for cultivation, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
we were before Oberwezel, 
I This is a very ancient city: it was in the time 
of Henry the Seventh an imperial town, Henry 
gave it to his brother Baudoin in the year 1312, 
in recampence for ſervices rendered during the 
civil; wars. You may recollect that this Em- 
petor, after he had ſettled the affairs of Ger- 
many, went into Italy with a view of compoſing 
their troybles, and in the midſt of his ſucceſs- 
ful 
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ful endeavours, he was poiſoned by a conſecrated 
wafer given him, by.a monk, bribed 55 the Flo- 
rentines to the execrable deed. 5 

The town, which now . to the Elec- 
torate of Treves, is more diſtinguiſhed for its 
religion than any of its neighbouring cities: 
that is, for a ſuperfluous number of churches, 
and convents, and monaſteries, and ſteeples, and 
bells, and altars. We were informed that in a 
church belonging to the Minorites is an ex- 
ceeding good copy of Rubens famous deſcent 
from the croſs, by Duſſenbeck, one of his ſcho- 
lars. 1161 

Ober weſel is ſituated in the diſtrict of Wezel. 
It ſcarcely yields to that of other towns I have 
mentioned in the beauties of ſituation. It is placed 
cloſe by the river, in a vale between a high and 
craggy rock, on the ſouthern fide, and lofty, 
but more expanded hills on the northern. While 
an immenſe hill nearly oppoſite on the eaſtern 
borders of the river, is covered with vines to its 
very ſummit. Vineyards abound in this diſtrict 
alſo, which yield excellent wines, although they 
are deemed ſomewhat inferior to thoſe of the 
Rhingan. On the top of the craggy rack is the 
famous caſtle of Schönberg, Anglice fine hill, 
which gives a name to the ancient family I have 
already mentioned, 


The 
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The paſſage from Oberweſel to St. Goar, is 
principally amongſt ſteep and craggy hills that 
are not even adorned with any other ruins than 
their own. A few fiſhermen's huts are placed 
contiguous to the borders of the Rhine, that 
the ſtream may yield nouriſhment, where the 
earth refuſes it. The hills are ſo near ta the 
edge of the river, that ſcarcely. is there ſpace left 
for the horſes that draw the veſſels againſt the 
current, and this is frequently interrupted by the 
fall of large maſſes from the . ſummit, and of 
\hivering of flate from the ſides of the moun- 
tains. | 

At Luhrley, where the Rhine forms a kind 
of bay, is a rock celebrated for its echo. It 
repeats ſeveral times very diſtinctly. From this 
circumſtance it derives its name, the word Luhr- 
ley, ſignifying to reſound. Here, as you will 
ſuppoſe, we all of us gave ſpecimens of ſtentorial 
powers. Like the members of ſome diſputing 
clubs, each tried in his turn who could be heard 
the longeſt and the loudeſt. We were delighted 
with the ſound of our own voices, and not a little 


| flattered that the rocks ſhould deign to repeat ſo 
frequently every thing we uttered When our 


lungs and our ears were tired with this exerciſe, 
we ſolicited of our fair muſician to ſooth us with 
ſome plaintive ditty. She modulated her voice 

| to 
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to the full ſwell of reſonance, without the arti- 
culation of an echo, and her huſband We 
breathing a ſecondo upon the German flute, we 
were charmed with a duetto. The rocks of 
Luhrley never aſſiſted at one ſo good. We re- 
peatedly pronounced it No ! Never! And m 
as repeatedly anſwered No Never. 
After we had taken a view of the ancient caſtle 
of Katze, at ſome little diſtance on our right 
hand, the hills again reared particularly. on the 
weſtern borders, to preſent us with a full view 
of the enormous rock of Rheinfels, with its 
majeſtic caſtle. So ſtupendous is its ſize, that 
the town ſcarcely attracts attention, and its moſt 
ſumptuous buildings are not to be compared to a 
ſingle ſtone that compoſes the mighty maſs. 
Rheinfels is a rock by itſelf, obviouſly aiming 
at a proud independance of every connection. It 
undertakes alone to ſupport the large and noble 
fortreſs built upon its ſummit; and yet by its 
bellying over the river, it ſeems to ſink under the 
load. The dwellings immediately under the projec- 
tion of the rock, appear as the blocks under a man 
of war, upon the point of being launched into the 
ſtream, and threatening inevitable deſtruction to 
all that attempt to retard its progreſs. 
This fortreſs made a reſiſtance worthy of it- 
{elf in the Spaniſh wars, and ſolely defied an 
hoſt of enemies, The rock is juſtly termed 


Rheinfels, 
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Rheinfels, the rock of the Rhine, by x way of 
pre- eminence, as it is the boldeſt; and moſt de- 
tached of any upon the borders of the Rhine. The 
town under it has the appellation of St. Goar. 

This town has alſo the right of tollage, pro- 
ceeding in all probability from its being under 


a new maſter it being under the juriſdiction of 


the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. This circum- 
ſtance, together with conſiderable commerce 
in the articles of wines and hides, renders it 
flouriſhing and ſprightly. It is well built, and 
the ſituation is charming. The great and ter- 
rible rock of Nheinfels is contraſted by the pla- 
cid expanſion of the river; and by the verdure 
of the neighbouring hills, that by preſenting their 


' broad ſurfaces to tillage, manifeſt that they pre- 


fer general utility to grandeur, and favour the 
arts of peace more than the horrors of war. 
It being about two o'clock in the-afternoon, 


ve went on ſhore and dined at the fign of the 


Forreſter, or Green Man, a public yes on the 
terrace, adjacent to the river, - 

While dinner was preparing we wider 
about the town, The ſtreets are in general 
narrow, and being principally built of wood, 
like the city of Bacherach, it is ſubject to fre- 
quent fires. It has one ſquare, however, that is 
tolerably ſpacious, and the appearance of it is 


not 3 We alſo aſcended the ſtupen- 
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dous cliff to reconnoitre the adjacent country; 
and returned as fatigued as we were delighted, 
and as well diſpoſed to partake of a good din- 
ner as to repoſe our weary limbs. Although an 
equal degree of elegance was not to be expected 
in this more ſequeſtered place, with the hotels 
on the public roads, and in more populous ci- 
ties, yet our repaſt was good. Salmon, perch, . 
and Rhine crabs gave an excellent reliſh to a 
glaſs of wine, that reflected no diſgrace on the 
neighbourhood of irs growth. Our company 
had by this time entered fully into the third ſtagt 
of friendſhip. The reſerve of ſtrangers was to- 
tally thrown aſide, though the diſpoſition to 
oblige received freſh vigour, and was upon the 
increaſe, from its having ſo repeatedly ſucceeded. 

Our jolly landlord ſhewed us two filver cups 
of- great antiquity, and curious workmanſhip ; 
the ſides were charged with figures and. inſcrip- 
tions to us unintelligible, .nor could our hoſt ex- 
plain them. The beſt account he could give us 
of theſe cups was, that the one was ſaid to have 
been a preſent to the city of St. Goar, by Chriſ- 
tina, Queen of Sweden ; and the. other by one 
of the Princes of the houſe of Heſſe Rheinfels, 
but upon what occaſion he knew not. © Theſe 
cups were intruſted to his care, in conſequence 
of the public courts reſpecting the police of the 

to vn 
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town being held under his roof. He informed 
us alſo of a ceremony not unlike the ſingular 
cuſtom at Highgate, of ſwearing ſtrangers to 
the city of London. A heavy collar is produced, 
which the two ſons of Charlemagne are ſaid to 
have conſecrated, on the day of their reconci- 
lation, that took place in this city; and when 
the Landlord meets with gueſts, with whom the 
company dare venture to be jocular, it is faſtened 


about the neck of thoſe who had never viſited the + 


City before, or they muſt purchaſe an exemption _ 
by a ſtipulated number of bottles of Rheniſh wine, 
If they refuſe, two godfathers choſen by the com- 
pany, oblige them to decide whether they will be 
chriſtened with water or with wine. If they ſay with 
cater; a large quantity is poured upon their heads; 
but if they prefer wine, they are to drink a cer- 
tain number of toaſts out of theſe ſilver cups. 
The general pleaſurability of this place made us 
quit it with regret. That we might derive ſome 
comfort from it after our departure, we took with 
us a bottle of good Rheniſh, and laid in a pro- 
viſion of theſe flighter delicacies, tea, ſugar, 
cream, &c. &c. 


Being again.placed in our boats, and having 
no immediate object to engage our attention 
equal to that we enjoyed; it was very natural after 

we 
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Vicious pleaſure 7 dies. Without thee, di - vineſt treaſure, 
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Dich, was andr nur be-gehren, Ru- he, dich empfinde 
. Mortals vainly ſeek for pleaſure; Vicious pleaſure ſtings & dies. 
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Unſre und der wahrheit feinde 

Sind nicht mehr. 
Schenkt euch jetzt dem ſanften triebe, 
Stiller freuden, edler liebe, 

Werft die ſorgen hin ins meer. 
Schenkt euch jetzt dem ſanften triebe, 
Stiller freuden, edler liebe, 

Werft die ſorgen hin ins meer. 


3. 


Unſre freude winkt der tugend 
| Lechelnd zu; 

Unſer forſchen reitzt den weiſen, 

Unſer ernſt gefällt den greiſen, 
Und den müden unſre ruhe. 

Unſer forſchen reitzt den weiſen, 

Unſer ernſt gefällt den greiſen, 
Und den müden unſre ruhe. 


— — 


2. 


Falſehood, hatred, envy, ſneak to 
Shades below; 

Fill your glaſſes bumper high to 
Friendſhip, love, and probity, to 

All that baniſh grief and woe. 
Fill your glaſſes bumper high, to 
Friendſhip, love, and probity, to 

All that baniſh grief and woe. 


3» 


Mirth like our's fair virtue ſees with 
Placid ſmile, 

Age utſelf-enjoys our ſpirit, 
All the wiſe confeſs it's merit, 

Cares and griefs we thus beguije, 
Age itſelf enjoys our ſpirit, 
All the wiſe confeſs it's merit, 

Cares and griefs we thus begulle, 
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we were — Dale; to call for a ſong. 
Wich much leſs ceremony than before, the Phy- 
ſician of Mentz ſelected the following from 


amongſt a number chat lay upon the table, and 
as the muſic was "yp PO the — 
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Fou know that a ſecond either in a duel, at a 
canvas for an office, or in a ſong, is very likely one 
time or other to become a principal. Although no 
profeſſed linger, T acquitted myſelf to their ſatis- 
faction in this inferior ſtation ; and they inſiſted 
upon my becoming a principal, by giving them 
a ſong in the Engliſh language. In vain I urged 
that it was as abſurd as praying in an unknown 


tongue; the profeſſor declared he ſhould be 


able to underſtand me. A longer conteſt would 
have indicated obſtinacy, or an affectation of mo- 
deſty. I therefore pitched upon one made by 
the joint labours of my good friend, a learned 
and pious divine, and your humble ſervant, as 
being moſt pertinent .to our ſituation, and the 
track of country through which we had paſſed. 
It was the famous drinking ſong of Anacreon. 
My friend had made a faithful and an elegant 
tranſlation of it, but the verſification was not 
adapted to muſic. It was alſo too literal for 
modern diſcoveries, for poor Anacreon knew little 
of the ſolar ſyſtem ; beſides I thought it defi- 
cient in that air of joviality, which is eſſential to 
a ſong in honour of the bottle. Theſe defects 
have attempted to ſupply in the beſt manner 
1 was able, and after making the requiſite apo- 
logics, I ventured to fing as follows. 
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The earth is a toper and drinks up the rain, 
And. tho? ſhe drinks deep, is ſoon thirſty again; 
The trees are all topers from the hour of their birth, 
And they flouriſh the more as they drink from the earth, 


II. 
Your ſmooth flowing rivers, tho' ſober they ſeem, 
Will ſteal through large empires and tipple each ſtream 3 
Cool gales by old Ocean are conſtantly quaft, 
And he'll drink you down rivers and ſeas at a draught, 


III. 
Diana the prude lyly tipples by night, 
And it is by her tippling her face ſhines ſo bright. 
From Mercury to Georgium, each planet that rolls; 
Drinks light round the ſun, as we punch round our bowls 1 


IV. 
The jolly-fac'd Sun too—believe it or not. 
So bright and ſo glorious, is till but a ſot; 
With dews and with vapours he's wetting his lips, 
And clouds beſt can tell you how much the rogue ſips; 


V. 
The laws of creation then let us obey, 
Give plenty of liquor to moiſten our clay. 
You cenſure the bottle; but pray tell me why, 
While Nature is ſoaking, ſhould we remain dry ? 
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LETTER II 


From St. Goar to Coblentz, 


As we were us amuſing ourſelves, ſome of 
us ſeated at the door of the cabin, and others on 
the platform before it, our boat, aſſiſted by the 
oars of the bargemen, paſſed by the village of 
Walmich, adjacent to which are conſpicuous 
the ruins of the ancient caſtle of Turenberg, and 
alſo the village of Erenthal, which is enlivened 
with a pleaſant iſland in the front, and protected 
by mountains that are enriched with mines of 
ſilver in the rear ;—the village of Keſter, with 
its lofty mountains, whoſe ſides are covered with 
vines, and whoſe ſornmit is tufted with a thick um- 
brageous foreſt ;—Salzig, ſurrounded with vine- 
yards and orchards ;—the ruins of Leuwenſtein 
and Sternfels ; —Bornhoven ;— and the numerous 
convents in the neighbourhood of Kamp. Time 
will not permit me to do juſtice to theſe, I muſt 
however ſtop to inform you, that at Bornhoven 
is a convent of Capuchin friars, moſt pleaſantly 
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firuated amidſt vineyards and meadows, and or- 
namented with a majeſtic alley of walnut trees; 3 
with theſe terreſtial charms,” it is ſuppoſed to 


enjoy ſome celeſtial powers,” as it is the reſort 
of numerous pilgrims, who find themſelves abun- 


dantly relieved, by paying their vows, and their 


money, and receiving abſolution from the holy 
fraternity, Kamp is ſuppoſed to be derived 
from Campus ; and there ate many traces of a i - 


Roman. camp diſcovered on the ſpot, 
You may now imagine us before Boppart, or 
Poppart. This is a very ancient town, there 


being undoubted documents of its having exiſted | 


before the year $860. It appears from the water 
to have a very relpectable appearance; but they 
who know it beſt, are not ſanguine i in its praiſes. 


Boppart was alſo transferred by Henry the 
Seventh FO his brother Balwing Archbiſhop of _ 


Treves in the year 13123 and figice that-period 
has belonged to the electorate: Once. indeed, 


it made an effoft for independen * but the de- 

ſtruction of one part of che town, fn, 

other to the yoke of obediefiee, 11 
Te ſituation of Boppart nge «<P 


picture. It is bot Altogether deftitite of gran- 


deur, but irs! character ther that of being 


inviting.” - The: mountains 'on the left hand, 
being, the roi,” riſe with" J 
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above another, making three ſtages; and at each 
ſtage an ample platform preſents its ſurface to 
_ tillage, or is covered with wood. On the right 
hand, the hills, though nearly perpendicular, 
are cloathed with vines, interſected. by numbers 
of artificial terraces up to the ſummit, The re- 
ceſſion of hills in a north-weſt direction, and 
the ſudden turn of the Rhine to the eaſt, form 
an opening towards the north, which is enriched 
with the view of diſtant hills, venerable caſtles, 
and extenſive foreſts. The moſt ſtriking point 
of view is immediately after you have paſſed the 
town; the retroſpect commands the town in 
full aſpect, with its ſpiritual protector, the large 
and venerable Gothic cathedral, and manifeſts, 
at once, the ſublimiry and fertility of its 
mountains. 

At a ſmall diſtance "A Boppart, e to 
the hill and caſtle of Niederfberg, the Rhine 
forms an acute angle ; it ſeems on a ſudden to 
have changed its purpoſe, and tired of puſhing 
forwards towards the north-weft, turns about 
and determines to return to the eaſt, To con- 
feſs the truth, notwithſtanding the airs he may 
give himſelf, Rhine is no free agent in this 
change; he is compelled to it by a phalanx of 
mighty rocks, drawn up on each ſide of the 
ſtream, to obſtruct his paſſage in any other 

direction. 
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direction. He is manifeſtly diſconcerted, foams 
and roars, and forms eddies and whirlpools in a 
kind of phrenſy. They let him foam, and vent 
his rage, and they mock his roar by re-echoing 
it among themſelves. Were you to behold theſe 
rocks, you would not be ſurpriſed at their 
auſterity againſt the Rhine ; they have nor one 
pleaſing trait in their aſpect; moſt of them are 
rugged and barren ; many threaten to fall upon 
the heads of the moſt inoffenſive paſſengers. 
The tops of others recede ſomewhat from their 
perpendicular brethren, and by their being tufted 
with trees, ſeem to have more benignant natures. 
But even theſe are treacherous ; for the ſheets of 
ſlate continually detached from their ſides, not 
only contribute towards altering the courſe of 
the river, but threaten to choak it up. | 

But to ſpeak in more humble proſe: —As we 
entered this gloomy defile, we were at a loſs 
which way the ſtream could poſſibly conduct us 
out ; its courſe was threatened, at every inſtant, 
to be effectually impeded by the bold perpen- 
dicular cliffs that advanced to obſtruct its pro- 
greſs: for the ſpace of three miles, nature did 
not once look gay, all was gloom and horror. 
A few ſcattered huts of fiſhermen, cleave, like 
bird's. neſts, to the fide of the hills, wherever 
they will permit the freedom ; and a few images 

3-3 of 
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of ſaints, and crucifixes, are placed on an emi- 
nence, to give a religious turn to theſe gloomy 
retirements. | Our boatman, to | increaſe our 
Horrors, related ſeveral murders that were com- 
mitted upon paſſengers by ruffians, who eſcaped 
among the hills; and his wife, whoſe good 
qualities and obliging diſpoſition demanded a 
more early introduction to your acquaintance, 
aſſured us that ghoſts and apparitions frequently 
haunted this dreary place. 

Our philoſopher made ſome very pertinent 
A upon the pleaſure derived from ſcenes 
of horror. He was manifeſtly a diſciple of 
Burke, whoſe treatiſe on the Sublime, he con- 
feſſed he had read with the greateſt pleaſure. 
He concluded his obſervations with adverting to 
the wonderful ſingularity of our make, by which 
we are enabled to derive pleaſure from ſubjects 
naturally calculated to inflict pain; by this moſt + 
benevolent conſtitution, is our capacity for en- 
joyments encreaſed, by the very means which 
threaten to deſtroy it. 

At length theſe moroſe and gigantic hills ; gra- 
dually filed off to the right and left, opening to 
us a view of the whole aon of Spays, Peter- 
ſpay, Mittleſpay, Niederſpay on the one fide, 
Braubach, and the caſtle of Maixburg, on the 
other. By this ſudden change, our ladies, in 
Particular, 
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particular, found themſelves recom 


recompenced for 


the ptecedipgę ſcenes_ of horror. The caſtle 
f stands upon a bold independent rock: the bach 
| of Bras, or Brau- ſpring, furniſhes mineral water, 
and In l are mines of lead and 
filver; 8 \ age? 

1 0 had Fee taken a view of the caſtle 
before we arrived at the ſpot, which has the 
ſingular and abſurd name of Hundſrug, literally 
the Dog's back, which appellation is to be 
aſcribed to a ſimilar blunder with your Bell and 
| Savage, inſtead of La Belle Sauvage; or, Bull 
and Mouth ſtreet, inſtead of Bologne Mouth. 


It is à corruption of Hunns rug: - the return 


of che Hunns or Hungarians, Hiſtory informs us, 


that they formerly poſſeſſed a large tract of country 


between the Mypſelle and the Rhine; but being 
driven out by the Emperor Gratian, they paſſed 


the Rhine at this place. It forms a pleaſing 


landſcape, and is much admired as exhibiting a 
view of placid nature. Vineyards, foreſts, and 


paſture-ground, ſeem to vie with each other in 
yielding their ſtores to the ſeryice of man, A 
ſimilar view of a ſmall town, or city of Ober- 
lahnſtein, preſented itſelf immediately after we 
had paſſed this, which may. be deemed a com- 
panion to it, In many things it has the pre- 
ference ; the cottage is ſheltered from the winds 
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by the umbrageous trees, and. excites the idea of 
rural rranquillity, The twin oumtains om the 
oppoſite ſhore : the one boldly riſing and ter- 

minated with a turret, or kind of. watch tower; 
the other more lofty but yet more fertile, with 


de comely village at its baſe; and the Rhine 


that expands and ſeems to epjoy its enlargement 
_-fromithaſe narrow confines that ha ſo lately dif- 
turbed its courſe, exhibited a perfect contraſt to 
the ſcenes. of horror we had paſſed, 'i his was 
no unwelcome tranſition from the ſublime to 


ite beautiful. 


. 'Oberlahnſtein belongs to the Elector of Mentz; 
and a new territory, according to cuſtom, de- 


| mands a new tax; in order to ſatisfy which, we 


. were obliged to croſs the river, The preſent 


: FElector has built a country ſeat, and formed an 


extenſive garden in this place, of which he is ſo 
fond, that it may be ſaid to rival his favorite. 
Nearly oppoſite to Lahnſtein, is the famous 


4 Konings Stahl, literally Kings ſeat. This is a 
turret in the form of an octagon, built upon a 


ſmall eminence, and ſurrounded with venerable 
Walnut trees. It is not more than eleven or 
xwelve' feet in height: a few ſteps conduct to a 
"platform, on which is placed a circuitous bench, 
or ſeat of ſtone. It was here that the Electors 
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by the umbrageous trees, and, excites. che idea of 


rural rranquillity, The twin mountains on the 


oppoſite ſhore: the one boldly rifing and ter- 


minated with a turret, or kind of- watch tower; 


the other more lofty but yet more fertile, with 
"the comely village at its baſe; and the Rhine 


2 f wo that expands and ſeems to &oy its enlargement 
od. from thoſe narrow confines that has fo lately diſ- 


turbed its courſe, exhibited a perſect contraſt to 


the ſcenes of horror we had paſſed, his was 


no unwelcome tranſition from the ſublime to 


te beautiful. 


Oberlahnſtein belongs to the Elector of Mentz; 


and a new territory, according to cuſtom, de- 
mands a ne tax; in order to ſatisfy which, we 
Were obliged to croſs the river. The preſent 
: Elector has built a country ſeat, and formed an 
extenſive garden in this place, of which he is ſo 
fond, that it may be ſaid to rival his Favorite. 


Nearly oppoſite to Lahnſtein, is the famous 


 Konings Stahl, licerally Kings ſeat. This is a 
turet in the form of an octagon, built upon a 
ſmall eminence, and ſurrounded with venerable 


walnut trees. It is not more than eleven or 


twelve feet in height: a few ſteps conduct to a 
; platform, an which 1s placed a circuitous bench, 
. r ſeat of ſtone. It was here that the Electors 
4 fe to aſſetuble in the fourteenth century, to 
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chuſe an Emperor,, and to deliberate about 
affairs of ſtate. It is in conſequence of this cir- 
cumſtance, -that the city of Rhens, to which it 
belongs, ſtill enjoys many privileges: its wines 
are exempt from the toll eſtabliſhed at Ober- 
lahnſtein; and all the materials for building, 
i. e. wood, ſtone, and ſlate, are free from the 
collage of Boppart, for the ſmall acknowledge- 
ment of two florins per year. It is alſo entitled 
to vend and purchaſe merchandize at Coblentz, 


equally with the citizens of the place. Adjacent 


to this tower, 1s the ſpot where the imperial 
crown was taken from the e Venceſlas, 
in the year 1400, 

Between the two Lahpſteins, the upper and 
nether, the river Labn pours its current into the 
Rhine. I had occaſion to mention this river, as 
we paſſed through Ems and Naſſau, in our 
Journey from Coblentz to Mentz. After having 
meandered through vales and romantic wilds, 
with a ſpecies of miniature grandeur, and ac- 
quired a degree of reſpectability by its travels, 


it ventures to form a union with the mighty 


Rhine. 


We were now advancing towards the cloſe of 


the day, and the end of our journey. The . 


iſland of Oberwerth, the lofty monaſtery of Car- 
thuſians, and the city of Coblentz, were before 


us, 
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us, towards our left hand. The village of 
Horgheim, celebrated for a grape that reſembles 
claret, and Pfoffendorp, with a glimpſe of Eh- 
renbeitſtein, was before us, towards the right. 
— The ſun was taking his leave of our hemiſ- 
phere beyond the diſtant hills, between Stolzen- 
fels and the Carthuſian convent. We were all 
delighted with enchanting ſcenes, ſo well adapted 
to the varied pleaſures of the day. Our pto- 
feſſor, in particular, turning towards the weſt, 

with the enthuſiaſm of a Perſian towards the eaſt, 

burſt forth into the following addreſs. to the 
evening. The melody in his heart * 
for the defects of voice. 


Komm, 


* 
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7 | 1. 
Komm, ſtiller Abend, nieder, Come filent Eve, return again, 
Auf unſre kleine flur; Our homely cottage view; 
Dir tönen unſre lieder, And hear us ſing a chearful ſtrain, 


Wie ſchön biſt du, Natur! To thee and Nature due. 


. 2. 2. 
Schon ſteigt die abendröthe The ſun retires yon hills behind, 
Herab ins kühle thal; And ſinks into the ſea; 


Bald glänzt in ſanfter röthe Glancing his rays both mild &æ kind, 
Der ſonne lezter ſtrahl. Oh bluſhing maid, on thee. 


Zo 3. 

All überall herrſcht ſchweigen To thee he yields the ſoothingſway, 
Nur ſchwir gtdervogelchor Inviting all to reſt; 

Hoch aus den dunkeln zweigen The birds conclude the happy day, 

Den nachtgeſang empor. With ſinging on thy breaſt. 


4+ 4+ 
Komm, lieber Abend, nieder, Come filent Eve, return again, 
Auf unſre kleine flur ; Our homely cottage view; 
Dir tönen unſre lieder And hear us ſing a chearful ſtrain, 


Wie ſchöa biſt du Natur. To thee and Nature due. 


After he had finiſhed, he informed us, that 
it was cuſtomary for the villagers in his country, 
to ſing the above Ode, and others of a ſimilar 
nature, at the doors of their houſes, on the cloſe 
of a ſummer's day. 

Let us, my dear, ſays the Doctor to his lady, 
ſing the duetto which is ſo frequently ſung by 
parties on the water, at Mentz. 


Before 
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Before I give you this duetto, I muſt inform 
you that it is a compoſition of a very ſingular. 
nature. The author, Stolberg, endeavoured to 

vary the ſignification of a very limited number 
of phraſes, ſo as to diverſify the imagery as 
much as poſſible : it is without rhime in the 
_ +, original ; but I perceived, in my attempt to 
muanſlate it, that ſo cloſe an imitation would ap- 
pear flat and inſipid. I have, however; been as 
ſparing of rhime as poſſible, by a repetition g 
the ſame word, in two different connectionss. 
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Ueber den wipfeln des weſtlichen haines 
Winket uns freundlich der röthliche ſchein g 

Unter den zweigen des öſtlichen haines 
Tanzet der kalme im rothlichen ſchein 

Freude des himmels, und ruhe des haines 
Athmet die ſeel' im erröthenden ſchein. 


| Zo 
Ach, es entſchwindet mit thatigem flügel 


Uns auf den wiegenden wellen die zeit. 
Morgen entſchwinde mit ſchimmerndem flügel 
Wieder, wie geſtern und heute, die zeit; 

Bis wir auf hoherem ſtrahlendem flügel 
Selber entſchwinden der wechſelnden zeit, 


Over the ſummit of yon weſtern foreſt, 
So kindly we're ſmil'd at by Sol's purple ray; 
Under the branches of yon eaſtern foreſt, 
The reeds as they're waving reflect purple day; 
The ſmiles of the heavens and this tranquil foreſt, 
Infuſe in the ſoul ſweet hope's cheery ray. 


3. 
Sec how we haſten on time's broadeſt pinions 
Over life's billows, far ſwifter than wind! 
To- day is advancing on time's broadeſt pinions, 
It brings on to-morrow, and leaves years behind, 
Till we ſoar upwards on yet ſwifter pinions, 
Leave world with its billows, and outſtrip the wind. 
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You are now to ſi uppolſe1 us landed at : Coblenee, | 
entering the Rheinthor, and proceeding, to the 


ſign of the ſhip, a public-houſe adjacent to the 
river. This was recommended to us by our 


boatman, who urged that its contiguity to the 
| Rhine might ſave us half an hour in the morning. 


As we had no chaiſe and four to rattle along the 


ſtreets ;. as we had ſeen and had been ſeen at 
Coblentz, as much as our hearts could deſire, 
my friend and myſelf had no objection to the 
propoſal. Our accommodations were decent: 
we took a haſty ſupper; and retired early to bed, 
our ſpirits being ſomewhat exhauſted by the 


exertions of the day, and having the obligation 


of early riſing before us on the morrow. 


Our profeſſor took his leave, by expreſſing | 


the extreme Cen, he had'received, adding, 


n co ate for an half year of inſi- 


pidity. My friend and ſelf were inclined to the 


ſame ſentiment ;—but the young couple looked 
at him, and at us, with amazement, and at each 


ether with a glow of countenance that ap- 
Proached to a bluſh,—but they ſaid not a word. 


Err 
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IN my deſcription of our paſſage from 


 Mentz to Coblentz, I was too much enchanted 


with the beauteous face of nature, and with the 
romantic ſcenes that perpetually engaged our at- 
tention, to compoſe my ſpirits for cool narrative, 
or circumſtantial detail. Now theſe fpirits are 
ſomewhat evaporated, I can fit myſelf down 
with a degree of compoſure to give you a gene- 
ral idea of the vitiferous riches—if you will to- 
lerate a word that ſavours of pedantry, for which 

theſe diſtricts are ſo juſtly renowned. My for- 
mer deſcriptions will have convinced you of the 
great abundance of theſe vineyards; but ſince you 
are rather partial to the fermented juice of the 
Rheniſh grape, an account of their compara- 
tive excellencies, and an indication of thoſe ſpots 
which are productive of the choiceſt nectar, 
cannot be deemed unintereſting. 

The whole courſe of the Rhine from Bonn to 


the 
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the mountains ſouth of Mentz, is adorned with 
vineyards furniſning wines of no mean flavour 
to rejoice the heart of man with this favourite 
beverage; but the ſpace from Mentz to Cob- 
lentz yields the moſt luxurious juices, and 
chiefly ſupplies the demands of foreign coun- 
tri, 33s 1 E 

In ſpeaking of the poſitive, comparative, an 
ſuperlative excellency of theſe wines, you can- 
not expect, my good friend, that I ſhould ſpeak 
wholly from experience, Whatever efforts we 
may have made during our viſit in theſe quar- 
ters, the time was too ſhort, and the varieties 
too numerous, for us to make many experi- 

ments, or to acquire the guſtus eruditus neceſſary 
to become taſters general for the reſpectable 
community of Rheniſh-wine-drinkers. I ſhall 
therefore be guided by other authorities, and 
principally by that of Gerkin, a German writer, 
who has treated this ſubject at large. 

The general diviſion of the vineyards, ex- 
tending from Mentz to Coblentz, is into thoſe 
of the Rhingan, properly ſo called, and into the 
regions ſouth eaſt and north weſt of that diſtrict. 
The name of Rhingan is frequently given to 
the whole tract of hilly country that follows the 
courſe of the river, but the proper diſtrict of 
the Rhingan commences, as I have already in- 

formed 
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formed you, at Nieder Wallauf, and terminates 
at Lorrich. Of the ſouth eaſt diviſion, Mentz 
may be conſidered as the central point, and it 
is ſurrounded with vineyards of the firſt 
quality. The vines in the higheſt reputation on 
this or the weſtern ſide of Mentz, are the 
vines of Bodenbeim, Laubenbeim, Nierſtein, Biſh= 
deim, Dienbeim, Harſcbheim, &c. The vines 


on the other, or eaſtern ſide of the river, and 


in the neighbourhood of Mentz, are thoſe of 
wicked Coftbeim and Hoch-heim, which are very 
extenſive. Of theſe the Hoch- heim grape is the 
beſt known to the Engliſh : and when its wines 
are duly maturated by age, they are celebrated 


by the name of Old Hock. It is ſaid that other 


countries prefer the growth - of the Rhingan. 
Whether this preference ariſes from a kind of 
neceſſity, or from the monopoly of theſe other 
wines for the conſumption of England; — 
which moſt readily paying the beſt prices for a 
commodity that is reputed the beſt, leaves no 
other choice to their neighbours, —or whether 
the preference ariſes from a difference of taſte, 
I ſhall not determine. Much leſs will I aſſert 
that all the Old Hock conſumed among you can 
acknowledge the hills of Hockheim for its 
parent. 
Of the Rhingan, the produce of l 
ſen, 
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fen, Ebrenfels, and Riideſheim, and the ſpots ad- 
jacent, known by the names of Haupt- Berg, 
Rodtland, and Hinterhauſen, are of the firſt 
claſs. The numerous vineyards on the hills of 
Bingen, are alſo placed among the choiceſt in 
the neighbourhood of Rüdeſheim. They are 
of the Orleans grape. Theſe hills are in ſome 
parts ſo ſteep, that manure can be conveyed in 
no other. manner than on the backs of the la- 
bourers. The ſecond claſs are the vines of 
Geiſenbeim, Rothenberg, and Kapellgarten, ſpots 
contiguous. Of the third claſs are, the Johan- 
niſberg, and the Fuldiſche Schloſsberg. Fohan- 
neſberg excels almoſt every other place in the 
Red Bleker. But the Bleker is not placed in the 
firſt claſs by connoiſſeurs, Next to the above, 
the vines of Hattenbeim and Marker-brunner 
are preferred. Fifthly, thoſe which are culti- 


vated by the Cloyſter of Eberbach. Sixthly, 


thoſe of Kitterich and Gräfenberg. Seventhly, 
the vines of Rauenthal and the adjacent hill. 

In the north-weſt diviſion, the vineyards of 
Baccharach, Kaub, and Oberwezel, are the moſt 
eſteemed. The two hills of Vogiſberg, and 
Kiblberg, adjacent to Baccharach, which abound 
with blue ſlate, yield a wine that is much ad- 
mired for its odour and muſcadelle flavour. In 
general thoſe parts which are the moſt adjacent 
Vox. II. 2 10 
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to the Rhingan, are ſuppoſed to be productive of 
the fineſt grapes; and in proportion as the diſtrict 
advances towards the north, the wines become 
of an inferior quality ; excepting in particular 
ſpots that are highly favoured by nature, or that 
enjoy unuſual cultivation. 

The above arrangement marks with ſufficient 
accuracy the degrees of eftimation ; but who ſhall 
determine the degrees of influence which this 
eſtimation may have upon the aſte? The real 
difference muſt be too ſmall, in many inſtances, 
for the niceſt palate'to diſcriminate ;; and in ſome 
caſes we may admit that the reputed- taſte of 
ſome great Perſonage, either of an Emperor or 
an Archbiſhop, or of ſome acknowledged Con- 
noifſeur, is ſufficient to diffuſe a flavour over a 
whole vineyard, or to prove as baneful as the 
ſteam of burning ſulphur, to the generous fer- 
mentation of its juices. Again the ſingle vint- 
age of ſome fortunate year may raiſe or depreſs 
the reputation of ſubſequent productions for 
many ſeaſons. But, with all theſe allowances 
for fancy, certain rules are eſtabliſhed, which not 
only theory, but experience and obſervation will 
Juſtify, For example. The diſtricts ſituated in 
the more ſouthern parts, by being expoſed to the 
more genial warmth of the ſun, enjoy a more 
early and more maturated grape, than the northern 

diſtricts.— 
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diſtricts.—A characteriſtic difference is alſo ob- 
ſerved in the diſtrict of the Rhingan, between 
the vineyards planted on the borders of the 
Rhine, and thoſe which advance towards the 
foreſt of Landeſtvald. It is obſerved that in dry 
and ſultry ſeaſons, the vineyards proximate to 
the foreſt, ripen more kindly than the others; 
while theſe have the advantage in more wet and 
chilly ſummers. On hills which furniſh a heavy 
ſoil, compoſed chiefly of marl and ſtone, the 
wines are ſaid to poſſeſs the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
durable body; but in ſoils of a more ſandy na- 
ture, the wines become more light and volatile. 
Thoſe hills, enjoying a ſoil between the two ex- 
tremes, that furniſh a light earth to the vines, 
without being too ſandy, and that ſufficiently 
retain moiſture from invigorating ſhowers, with- 
out being inundated by them, are ſuppoſed to 
yield the moſt wholeſome wines, which alſo re- 
tain their flavour the longeſt: and this is emi- 
nently the foil of Hockheim. On the contrary, 
when the vineyards are planted in a lower ground, 
abounding with clay, and retaining chilly damps, 
they yield an harſh unwholeſome juice, which 
requires ſeveral years 'before it becomes pota- 
ble :—Thoſe wines poſſeſs the fineſt flavour 
which are produced from a ground conſiſting 
of a mixture of late, limeſtone, and red marl.— 
| 2 2 Reſpect- 
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Reſpecting poſition, the hills which poſſeſs a 
gentle declivity,” and that preſent their ſurfaces 
towards the ſouth, yield, in general, the moſt 


perfect juices ; yet there are inſtances where 


mountains almoſt too ſteep for cultivation afford 
a generous grape, as at Bingen. Grounds that 
have been newly cultivated or manured, produce 
highly flavoured wines, but they are not deemed 
the moſt wholeſome. 


Perhaps . there 1s not a fruit that undergoes 
more remarkable changes by tranſplanting from 
its native ſoil thanthe grape ;—thatmore perfectly 
adapts itſelf to its new habitation, in ſome caſes, 
or that more ſpeedily degenerates in others, 
The vines of France planted on theſe borders of 
the Rhine, ſoon acquire that tartarous flavour 
which characterizes the Rheniſh grape; or at 
leaſt they blend their original characteriſtic with 
the. peculiarities of the newly adopted region, 
The great variety of grapes cultivated in the 
diſtricts we have paſſed through, illuſtrates this 


aſſertion. 


The different ſpecies are, fiſt the common 


or the Rieſlinge grape, which has been fo long 
in poſſeſſion of theſe regions, that it may be 
deemed a native. This, next to the grape of 
Orleans, yields the beſt, the ſtrongeſt, and 


the 
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the earlieſt wines: ſecondly, the Orleans grape, 
the orange, or red Burgundy, and the grape called 
the Lambert: thirdly, thoſe which are cultivated 
in private gardens, more particularly that called 
Kleimberger, (Climbhill) and the muſcadelle. | 
The two firſt of the kinds ſpecified, ſeem to be 
perfectly at home in the Rhingan. Every other 
ſpecies, and particularly the Rulland grape, de- 
generates. Among thoſe which proſper; the red 
Burgundy is the foremoſt. This ſeems pecu- 
Harly adapted to the ſoil in the neighbourhood 
of Aſmaunſhauſen, It is ripe fourteen days ear- 
her than the Rigſlinge, which, as it is ready for 
fale at the autumnal fair of Frankfort, is an ad- 
vantageous circumſtance for the merchant. It 
will ripen kindly in feaſons that are not favour- 
able to other grapes; nor does the red colour of 
the huſk, communicate the flighteſt __ to the 
Juice. 
- I need not inform a eonnotzur, that the 
criteria of good Rheniſh wine are,—an agree- 
able odour and taſte; perfect tranſparency. 
When new the colour is pale. It acquires a 
deeper hue by age, and very frequently by ar- 
tifice. Good Rheniſh wine ſimmers and ſparkles 
while 1t is pouring into the glaſs, delighting 
both the ear and the olfactory nerves of the 
genuine connoiſſeur, —lf poured briſely, a mo- 
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mentary froth is excited, formed of ſmall beads 
or bubbles, which immediately diſappear. - If 
the bubbles continue any time, there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect that ſome ſpencer body has been 
added. 

The prime wines are not cheap at 98 Cowen 
J have already hinted the great reſpect paid to 
them by Pope Pius the Second, and the Em- 
peror Venceſlas, and other perſonages. But you 
will alledge perhaps that his Holineſs improved 
the quality of the wine, as he could of water, 
ſimply by giving it his bleſſing; and that Em- 
perors are more liberal in their purchaſes than a 
common wine-merchant, Well then, L ſhall 
inform you by way of a more accurate ſpecimen, 
that the wines of Johanniſberg are eſtimated at 
four thouſand guilders the Stubpaſs, or Fuder, 
at their average price. A fuder contains about 
eight ohms, equal to three hundred and ſixty 
gallons. In extraordinary years the price has 
been double. It is aſſerted that an Engliſh gen- 
tleman purchaſed in the year 1781 a fuder of 
this Johanniſberg of the growth of 1779, for 
no leis a ſum than one thouſand guineas, As 
the Johanniſberg wines are.not of the firſt qua- 
lity, you may form ſome idea of the value 
placed upon the wines of Ryudeſbeim and Hocłk- 
beim. But my information goes no farther. 


8 | In 
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In addition to the original purchaſe, the va- 


lue of Rheniſh wines is greatly increaſed to the 


conſumer by the number of tolls exacted by every 


diſtinct potentate, and in every diſtin juriſdic- 


tion: ſo that the Princes and Electors, whoſe 
territories are detached and ſcattered along the 
Rhine, ſometimes reiterate their demands. 


An inſtance has been given you reſpecting the 
Elector of Mentz, who repeats his demand at 
Oberlahn ſtein, for goods that have already paid 
tollage at Mentz. From Mentz to St. Goar, 
there are not leſs than five tolls; and from St. 


Goar to Leudeſdorf, near to Andernach, there 


are alſo five; that is not leſs than ten different 


tolls in the ſpace of about ſixty- three Engliſh 
miles. How the veſſels may eſcape from thence to 


Cologne, I know not. It is probable that the 


demand will be more moderate, as that ſpace is 
not ſo divided and ſub- divided amongſt diffe- 
rent maſters. But in the whole courſe of navi- 
gation from Cologne to Amſterdam and Rot- 
terdam, the impoſition recommences with new 


vigour. I have been informed that a Cologne 


veſfel pays twelve tolls, every trip it makes to 
or from theſe places. Each province of Hol- 
land, and each city in each province being in- 


dependent of the other, moſt eageily exerts theſe 


ſeparate acts of ſovereignty. 
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Theſe exactions are different at different 
places. I have not given myſelf the trouble of 
enquiring into minutiæ, but that the ſum total of 
ſuch taxes muſt amount to an enormous height, 
1s obvious from what has already been obſerved 
concerning the revenues enjoyed by the Elector 
of Mentz. Of this revenue, according. to 
Riiſbeck, ſixty thouſand . guilders are produced 
by the general tollage on the Rhine ; and one 
hundred thouſand by an exciſe upon wines 
alone. Nor muſt we omit to add the ſums con - 
ſumed in the mode of gathering theſe taxes, to 
the net produce obtained. by territorial Lords, 


The place of a Cuſtom-houſe officer confers no 


ſmall degree of dignity and importance in the 
Germanstates, and mult of coniequence be main- 
tained with a certain eclat. At each Cuſtom- 
houſe on the Rhine, there are. generally four 
officers, a clerk, an examiner, a check, and a 
ſuperintendant, Theſe are in part ſupported by 
ſtipends from their principals; and in part by 
certain clauns on the maſters of the veſſels. But 
as theſe conveyers are obliged to increaſe the 
price of freight in proportion, the whole ulti- 
mately falls upon the merchandize. In each 
diſtrict the Lord of the manor impoſes his own 
laws and regulations, which it. is more difficult 
to evade with impunity than any laws reſpecting 

the 


the order of ſociety, or the morals of the ſub- 
ject. | 

Theſe rights, or rather claims of tollage, 
commenced at a period when ſcarcely any other 
right was known, than that of the ſtrongeſt ; 
when every ſpecies of .commerce was held in 
contempt by potentates and ſubjects, who glo- 
ried in being warlike, while they envied the 
wealth which began to follow commerce. Some 
of theſe tolls were impoſed by Princes that they 
might be able to reward their adherents and al- 
lies, without diſtreſſing their own ſubjects. It 
is ſaid that Count Dietrich von Katzenellenbogen, 
firſt eſtabliſhed a Cuſtom-houſe at Saint Goar, 
in the year 1300, to recompence his followers. 
for their ſpirited defence of Rheinfels, that was 
beſieged for the ſpace of 14 months without 
ſucceſs : and it is well known that Charles the 
Fifth impoſed many taxes upon merchandizes 
in order ro oppreſs the Hanſcrowns, of whoſe 
increaſing wealth, and conſequently increaſing 
power, he was extremely jealous, 

Now a ſpirit of commerce begins to be more 
diffuſed through Germany, and there are many 
cities where Ein Kauffmann poſſeſſing property 
begins to be reſpected almoſt as much as a 
Prince who has none, the complaint againſt- 
theſe impoſitions is becoming general, That 
they 


: 
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Theſe exactions are different at different 
places. I have not given myſelf the trouble of 
enquiring into minutiæ, but that the ſum total of 
ſuch taxes muſt amount to an enormous height, 
1s obvious from what has already been obſerved 
concerning the revenues enjoyed by the Elector 
of Mentz. Of this revenue, according to 
Riiſveck, ſixty thouſand guilders are produced 


by the general tollage on the Rhine; and one 


hundred thouſand by an exciſe upon wines 
alone. Nor muſt we omit to add the ſums con - 
ſumed in the mode of gathering theſe taxes, to 
the net produce obtained. by territorial Lords, 
The place of a Cuſtom-houſe officer confers no 
ſmall degree of dignity and importance in the 
GermanStates,and muſt of coniequence be main- 
tained with a certain eclat, At each Cuſtom- 
houſe on the Rhine, there are. generally four 
officers, a clerk, an examiner, a check, and a 
ſuperintendant, Theſe are in part ſupported by 
ſtipends from their principals ; and in part by 
certain clauns on the maſters of the veſſels. But 
as theſe conveyers are obliged to increaſe the 
price of freight in proportion, the whole ulti- 
mately falls upon the merchandize. In each 
diſtrict the Lord of the manor impoſes his own 
laws and regulations, which it is more difficult 


to evade with impunity than any laws reſpecting 
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the order of ſociety, or the morals of the ſub- 
ject. | 

Theſe rights, or rather claims of tollage, 
commenced at a period when ſcarcely any other 
right was known, than that of the ſtrongeſt ; 
when every ſpecies of. commerce was held in 
contempt by potentates and ſubjects, who glo- 
ried in being warlike, while they envied the 
wealth which began to follow commerce. Some 
of theſe tolls were impoſed by Princes that they 
might be able to reward their adherents and al- 
lies, without diſtreſſing their own ſubjects. It 
is ſaid that Count Dietrich von Katzenellenbogen, 
firſt eſtabliſhed a Cuſtom-houſe at Saint Goar, 
in the year 1300, to recompence his followers. 
for their ſpirited defence of Rheinfels, that was 
beſieged for the ſpace of 14 months without 
ſucceſs : and it is well known that Charles the 
Fifth impoſed many taxes upon merchandizes 
in order to oppreſs the Hanſetowns, of whoſe 
increaſing wealth, and om increaſing 
power, he was extremely jealous, 

Now a ſpirit of commerce begins to be more 
diffuſed through Germany, and there are many 
cities where Ein Kauffmann poſſeſſing property 
begins to be reſpected almoſt as much as a 
Prince who has none, the complaint againſt: 
theſe impoſitions is becoming general. That 


they 
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they are exorbitant is univerſally acknowledged; 
that they are very injurious to commerce is the 
general complaint: but as they are ſo kneaded 
with, and moulded into the ſyſtem of finance ; as 
potentates will not be diſpoſed to relinquiſh the 
preſent ſchemes of their wealth, without ſome- 
ſubſtitute; and as no ſubſtitute can be deviſed 
that would not be unpopular, by oppreſſing the 
ſubject in order to relieve ſtrangers, this is an 
abuſe which we are not to expect will be ſpeedily 
removed, OS 7 


Notwithftanding the pictureſque ſcenes which 
ſuch numerous vineyards preſent to view: 
notwithſtanding the pleaſant ideas of luxurious 
conviviality they excite, they are by no means 
the primary bleſſings of a country. The axiom 
is founded in obſervation, that poverty is moſt 
prevalent where the vine is moſt cultivated. Bac- 
chus, whatever joviality he may occaſion, has 
not the benevolence of Ceres; although by 
exhilerating the ſpirits, he may for a ſeaſon con- 
ceal the diſtreſs he occaſions. Wine is a luxury 
which cannot furniſh either food or raiment to 
the peaſant, and the real neceſſaries of lite are 
always the deareſt where this ſuperfluity becomes 
the chief article of attention and of commerce. 
They are purchaſed as foreign commodities, and: 
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conſequently at an advanced price. It is alſo 
to be obſerved that no ſpecies of commerce is 
more precarious than the juice of the vine. The 
delicacy of theſe wines conſtitutes all their value, 
and this delicacy depends upon ſo many contin- 
gencies, that the hopes of the cultivator, and of 
all his dependents are perpetually diſappointed. 
A ſeries of bad years being ſo detrimental to 
the proprietor, he has no other method of ſe- 
curing himſelf, than by giving ſmall wages to 
the huſbandman ; and the huſbandman is reduced 
to a ſtate bordering upon abſolute want, in every 
unfavourable ſeaſon. 
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From Cublentz to Neuwied. 


. ALTHOUGH the vociferations of the ho- 
neſt. boatman on the ſecond morning of our 
paſſage, did not ſound ſo muſically to our ears as 
on the preceding; and our animal ſpirits, farigued 
by unuſual exertions, would have rejoiced in a 
little more indulgence, yet we immediately 
obeyed his command. We roſe. with all expe- 
dition, took a haſty breakfaſt, and placed our- 
ſelves in the boat before the dial of an adjacent 
monaſtery, reflecting the rays that were darted 
upon it, through the fiſſure of a mountain, had 
pointed at the hour of fix. 

Some general idea of the country from An- 
dernach to Coblentz has been given you in a 
former letter; and it was remarked that the re- 
ceding hills ſpread themſelves ou: into a ſpacious 
amphitheatre, ſurrounding an extenſive and fer- 
tile plain. You will have perceived alſo, from 
the deſcriptions given of the tract of country 

from 
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ſrom Ment to Coblentz, that after we had been 

incloſed for ſeveral miles between the moun- 

tains, we again obtained an enlargement, upon 
© our arrival at Coblentz, the ſcene opening into 

this plain in an oppoſite direction. Let me now 
add, that the Rhine manifeſts his preference to 
the hills which ſkirt the eaſtern and north-eaſtern 
| horizons; and that in his courſe to Neuwied, 
and from thence to Andernach, numerous vil- 
lages, monaſteries, convents, and caſtles totally 
diſmantled, half repaired or modernized, ſhew 
their grateful attathment to this majeſtic river, 
by placing themſelves on each fide of his bor- 
ders, as cloſe as poſſible to his benevolent 
ſtream. Some indeed, covetous of his waters, 
take poſſeſſion of fertile iſlands, and thus enjoy 
the advantage of a double current.. 

I ſhall enumerate the principal of theſe, give 
you their characteriſtics, but- not detain you 
with minute deſcriptions, 

If time and patience would allow me, I could 
juſtly celebrate the praiſes of Shoenſbergsluſt, 
a rural palace, belonging to the Elector of 
Treves, that is adjacent to the city on the left 
borders of the river ; and alſo the ſmart village 
of Neuendorf, contraſted: by the impoveriſhed 
Orber, on the oppoſite ſhore, —I could point 
out to you at a lingle g glance of the eye, three 

con- 
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convents, the one placed at Wallerſbeim, the 
other upon the iſland, and in the centre of the 
village of Niederworth, and the third at Beſſe- 
lich, contiguous to the eaſtern border. Theſe 
are ſo near to each other, and in fuch à diree- 
tion, that the devout nuns, frequently afld with- 
out any peculiar efforts of voice relieve each other 
in the reſponſes of their morning and evening 
ſervices, Were we to ſtop at the village of 
Vallendar, by the fide of a rivulet on the right 
hand, you might contemplate various manufac- 
tories, of wool-dyeing, dreſſing of leather, pipe- 
making, and alſo an extenſive pottery. Con- 
cerning the laſt article I ſhall juſt obſerve, that 
at this village and ſome others in the vicinity of 
Coblentz, are made the earthen ware which is 
diſtinguiſhed among us by the name of Keulſch 
or Cologne ware, It is made of a coarſe ſandy 
earth, The veſſels are of various fizes and 
ſhapes, .according to their deſtined ufe, but they 
are all of an antique form, lightly glazed, 
painted of a light blue, and uncouthly orna- 
mented with deeper ſhades of the ſame colour. 
Theſe are the utenſils that make fo conſpicuous 
a figure in many of the Dutch and Flemiſh 
paintings. They ſtrike you the more forcibly 
with the venerable appearance of antiquity, as 
they are no longer in uſe among you; but they 
are 
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are ſtill preferred on account of their cheapneſs, 
by the good houſewives in Germany, and alſo 
in the Dutch villages. Perſons of a higher 
rank among us have diſmiſſed them from their 
parlours, into their kitchens and pantries. Wich 
all theſe advantages of art, Vallendar enjoys 
many of nature's bleſſings. The vineyards 
thrive ſufficiently to give excellent beverage to 
the inhabitants; the ſituation is ſalubrious, and 
the proſpects from the hills extenſive and de- 
lightful.— Leading you by Keſſelheim, Sebaſtian 
Enger, Kalten Enger, as our boat paſſes that 
way, I ſhall ſimply point out to you their nu- 
merous orchards which are in theſe places ſub- 
ſtituted for vineyards :—By caſting youreye over 
the river you may diſtinguiſh Beudorf, Mullen 
bofen, and the venerable caſtle of Sayn. Ben- 
dorf requires ſome attention on account of an 
iron foundery, which employs a multitude of 
hands; and that it is in a flouriſhing ſtate, is 
apparent from the number of neat and comfort- 
able dwellings, placed among ſome that riſe to 
reſpectability, and are adorned with gardens. 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Proteſtants, 
unite harmoniouſly in the different oceupations 
of the foundery, without the leaſt quarrel con- 
cerning differences in religion. Not a ſingle 


ſtroke of the hammer is aimed at popery, nor 
do 
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do any of the furnaces glow for the converſion 
of hereticks. At Mullenhofen, my friend, the 
Rhine, receives no inconſiderable tribute from the 
river Sayn, that collecting the rivulets from the 
adjacent mountains, pays in their reſpective 
treaſures to the Sovereign, with greater fidelity 
than is known among collectors in general. 
Romendorf, although it is ſituated about two 
miles from the river, is not to be paſſed by in 
filence. Its name indicates that it was formerly 
a Roman village; and this idea is confirmed by 
many coins found in its neighbourhood, bearing 
the inſcriptions of Julius Cæſar, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Conſtantine, Agrippina, &c. Two co- 
lumns alſo, formed according to the Roman ſtile 
of architecture, have been dug out of the ſide 
of an adjacent hill. Julius Cæſar is ſuppoſed to 
have thrown a bridge over the Rhine at this 
place, when he paſſed into Germany, in order 
to convince the Sicambri that the Rhine was not 
the boundary of his victories, and to protect the 
Ubii from their oppreſſors, as he relates in the 
fourth book of his Gallic War. If you turn to 
Juria's edition of that work, you may contem- 
plate, the model of a bridge thrown over the 
Rhine for the above purpoſe. | 


This 
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This great diverſity of intereſting objects 
awakened the attention and rouſed the ſpirits of 
the whole company. Many of theſe objects con- 
firmed the truth of an obſervation made in my 
preceding letter, that the culture of the vine 
does not furniſh the molt advantageous employ- 
ment for the induſtrious poor; nor produce 
plenty where it is the chief artiele of commerce. 
The number of neat and comfortable dwellings 
perceivable in every village in this diſtrict, and 
the general appearance of competency, furniſhed 
a ſtriking contraſt to moſt of the villages in the 
Rbingan. Many obſervations were made by our 
ingenious companions of a moral, religious, and 
political nature, which I ſhall not repeat; as their 
chief merit conſiſted in being pertinent at the 
time. I was pleaſed with the pious effuſions of 
our fair ſongſtreſs, who read aloud the tranſlation 
of Pope's Univerſal Prayer, which I mentioned 
upon a former occaſion. © No matin ſervice 
could have been better adapted to our ſitua- 
tion. 


Paſſing by the Gute Mann and the Veiſſen 
 Thurm, which it is ſaid was built to mark the 
boundaries of the two Electorates, Tyaves and 
Cologne, our boatman croſſed over to the 


northern 
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northern voided, and landed us at Neuweid, be- 


tireci the hours of eight and nine. - 


The pleaſing appearance of Neuweid, whes 
viewed at a diſtance, has been already noticed, 
J muſt confeſs that this diſtant view excites the 


idea of greater beauty than a nearer approach 


will authoriſe ; yet it is a neat and comely town. 
It is not ſurrounded by walls, which is a very 
unuſual circumſtance in a country where every 
place above the title of a village, has its fortifica- 


tion :—lt is built with great regularity ; the 


ſtreets are ſtraight and broad, interſeCting each 
other at right angles. The houſes are neat, but 
none of them are ſplendid, excepting the palace 
of the Prince. The churches and other public 
buildings poſſeſs no other ornament, than what - 
a ſimple and decent ſtile of architecture natu- 
rally gives to larger edifices. 

The name of this town is properly Neu-Wetd, 
or New Weid; and it derives the appellation 
from its being a modern city compared with 


| every other adjacent to the Rhine; and alſo in 
the principality of Weid. The anceſtors of the 


preſent Prince of Weid were formerly among 
the richeſt! Princes of Germany; and ſome of 
that Houle have ariſen to the dignity of Electors, 
but a large ſhare of property and much political 
influence have been loſt in conſequence of their 

em- 


embracing the Proteſtant faith. Their poſſeſ- 
ſions are now reduced to two boroughs excluſive 
of this city, and between forty and fifty villages. _ 
[t is chiefly to the ſacrifice made to a good 
conſcience, that the flouriſhing ſtate of the city 
may juſtly be aſcribed. Alexander the firſt of 
the Proteſtant line, found it neceſſary to improve 
his diminiſhed fortunes : and he had the wiſdom 
to connect the happineſs of his people with his 
own pecuniary intereſt, He gave every encou- 
ragement in his power to every object of induſ- 
try; invited ſtrangers to eſtabliſh themſelves 
under his juriſdiction, by making very advan- 
tageous propoſals ; and inſtead of ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be embittered by the ill-treatment he had 
experienced, he freely tolerated that religion 
which had perſecuted him. His ſucceſſors, fol- 
lowing an example in which juſtice and wiſdom, 
private intereſt and public welfare, are eminently 
united, have happily rendered this city a flou- 
riſhing colony of artiſts, The number of inha- 
bitants amounts to between fix and ſeven thou- 


ſand. 


creaſe ſince the year 1762, and it now contains 
a number of artiſans and manufacturers in 
almoſt every branch. Watch and clock- 
makers, ſadlers, cabinet-makers, iron-founders 
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It has been conſiderably upon the in- 
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and ſmiths, manufacturers of ſhammy, of cot- 
fon, and of paper-bangings, turners, ſhoe- 
makers, potters, plumbers, chandlers, &c. &c. 
It poſſeſſes alſo a printing-office, which from 
the freedom granted to the preſs, is riſing into 
conſiderable repute. | 
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LETTER LIN. 


Neuweid. 


THE preſent Prince of Neuweid, in imitation 
of his anceſtors, is the friend and father of his 
people, Every plan is adopted to render them 
induſtrious and happy :—not only is every ſpecies 


or Moravians, Catholicks, Lutherans, and Pro- 
teſtants, are permitted to worſhip the one Uni- 
verſal Father, each in his own manner, and are 
thus habituated to conſider themſelves as bre- 
thren. Being children of the ſame parent, ſub- 
jects of the ſame moral government, candidates 
alike for a future ſtate, they are taught to reflect, 
that the articles in which they agree, are of in- 
finitely greater importance than thoſe in which 
they differ; and that the minutiæ of ſpeculative 
opinions cannot annihilate the primary duty of 


bliſhed religion ; but, as far as we could learn, 
| A 3 


of manufactory encouraged, but every religious 
ſect enjoys full toleration. Jews, Hernhutters, 


brotherly love. The Proteſtant is the eſta- 
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it had no other external privilege, than that of 
tolling the bell to church; and the different ſec- 
taries, inſtead of being diſconcerted at the ſound, 
regulate the hours of their worſhip alſo by its 
ſummons. 

Several inſtances were given us of the bene- 
ficence of this Prince, and his paternal attention 
to the welfare of his ſubjects, but 1 ſhall only 
mention the following :—As he was taking 4 
walk with his family, he ſtopped at the workſhop 
of a ſmith, who was ſtanding inactive before his 
door. © Whente comes it (ſays the Prince), 
that I have not heard the found of your hammers 
of late?” © Alas, Sir, I have no iron, and a 
loſs I ſuſtained the laſt week, has deprived me 
of the means to procure ſore,” © How much 
iron can you work up in a week?“ * To the 
value of about ten cfowns.” © Well (anſwered 
the Prince), I ſhall enquire whether this be a 
fact, or whether you tell me a ſalſehood ta 
excuſe your indolence.“ The Prince, upon 
enquiry, was convinced of the truth of the 
ſmith's aſſertion, and he ſent him the ten crowns 
the day following. The ſmith purchaſed the 
requiſite materials: joy and gratitude gave ſuch 
unuſual ſtrength to his arm, that the ſtrokes. 
of his hammer were heard much farther than 
uſual, 

T he 
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The Hernhutters at Neuweid, are about 450 
in number. This ſect ſets an example of in- 
duſtry, ſobriety, and peaceable conduct; they 
obtained permiſſion to eſtabliſh themſelves at 
this place, in the year 1750; and in the year 
1756, they built a fraternity in the ſame manner 
as at Zuyſt; here they reſide as long as they 
continue celibates, and are engaged in various 
kinds of buſineſs. Numerous ſhops are alſo 
arranged, as at Zuyſt, 'on each ſide of a gallery, 
where almoſt every article of a perſonal and do- 
meſtic nature, either for uſe or ornament, may 
be purchaſed ; alſo various toys, for the amuſe. 
ment or inſtruction of children. We were con- 
ducted through theſe different ſhops by one of 
the fraternity, in a very obliging manner, and 
each of us purchaſed a fomething by way of 
indemnification for the trouble we had given. 

Among the numerous arts and manufactories 
at Neuweid, which merit the attention of an 
inquiſitive traveller, if his time will permit, the 
works of two artiſts are more particularly recom- 
mended to his notice. The cabinet-work of 
Mr. Rontchen, under the direction of his fore- 
man, Mr. Kraus; and the clock-work of Mr. 
Kinzing, a watch- maker. Röntchen is deemed 
one of the moſt ingenious artiſts on the Con- 
tinent, in his particular department; and he is 

| A a 4 ſaid 
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ſaid to excell both in taſte and execution, Moſt 
of the German Princes, whoſe finances will 
admit,. purchaſe ſome article or other of their 
elegant furniture from Ronichen, We ſaw a 
ſpecimen of his art at Coblentz, in the Elector's 


cabinet. It was a writing-deſk, curiouſly inlaid 


with various kinds of the fineſt wood: it had 
coſt an hundred louis d'ors. Upon the recom- 
mendation of our attendant at. Coblentz, we de- 
termined: to pay. this artiſt a viſit upon our 
return to Neuweid. But we were diſappointed 
in the pleaſure we had promiſed qurſelves, and 
our travelling companions. Mr. Röntchen, and 
his chief workman, were on their way to Peterſ- 
burgh, with a large aſſortment of furniture, deſ- 
tined for the Empreſs of Ruſſia; and. we were 


informed, that not a piece remained that was 


worth of being preſented. to a ſtranger. 
At Kinzing's we were more fortunate. This 
very 1ngenious mechanic ſhewed us ſeveral pieces 
of clock- work, that manifeſted unremitted ap- 
plication, as well as ſkill... The moſt ſtriking 
and popular, was a clock, which to the many 
uſeful excellencies it poſſeſſes, is furniſhed with 
a ſet of barrel chimes, that play to the extent of 
twelve pleaſing and elegant tunes; and each tune 
upon the bells, is accompanied by the muſic of 
a dulcimer, with the greateſt accuracy: the 
| hammers 
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. 
hammers of the duleimer are put into motion by 
the ſame machinery which plays the chimes. This 
man was an artiſt from his childhood. At the 
age of fifteen, he had finiſhed a pendulum clock, 
which was much admired for its neatneſs and 2 
accuracy, His talents were, in part, hereditary :; 
his father, though a miller by trade, ufed to 
employ his leifure hours in mechanics ; and he 
made clocks for his own amuſement, without 
having received any particular inſtruction. From 
him the ſon acquired a taſte for this branch of 
mechaniſm, and learned the practical parts of 
the buſineſs, which he has now brought to ſuch 
a degree of perfection. 

Whoever contemplates the rapid progreſs 
which the arts are making in different parts of 
the Continent, reſpecting elegance of deſign, 
improved workmanſhip, and increaſed demand, 
he will be induced to conclude, that. England 
cannot always maintain that decided ſuperiority 
in its arts and manufadtures, which it at preſent 
enjoys. It does not require a ſpirit of prophecy 
to foreſee, that the period muſt arrive, in which 
this mighty fabric of artificial greatneſs will fall 
into ruins; and dreadſul muſt be the fall! One 
obſervation, however, which I have had frequent 
opportunities of making ſince I have reſided 
upon the Continent, affords ſome conſolation, as 
it 
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it removes the evil at a greater diſtance than 
might have been at firſt imagined. As long as 
you are able to maintain that reputation you have 
- juſtly acquired, either reſpecting cheapneſs or 
execution, you are deriving conſiderable advan- 
tage from theſe efforts of continental artiſts, to 
rival your workmanſhip. Happily, a ſpirit of 
emulation takes place, at the ſame time, among 
- purchaſers and conſumers, which operates more 
extenſively in your favour for the preſent, than 
the other can poſſibly to your detriment. To 
illuſtrate my obſervation, I remark, ſince my 
reſidence in Holland, that the Dutch have made 
great advances in the elegance of their furniture 
in general but I ſhall! confine myſelf to the two 
articles of cabinet-work and of carpets. For- 
merly, theſe were luxuries, to be found alone in 
the houſes of the principal merchants, or perſons 
of diſtinction; they are now in the lodgings of 
their clerks and dependants. Very reſpectable 
citizens, who were, about five-and-twenty years 
ago, happy to inherit the antiquated chairs, 
tables, and large family cheſts of their anceſtors, 
and who covered the floors of their beſt apart- 
ments with homely mats, would now bluſh at 
not being in the faſhion. The general taſte for 
elegance has awakened their ambition, not- to be 
excelled, or not to be equalled by thoſe, who 
are, 
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are, in other reſpe&s, their inferiors. Their 
floor-mats are deſtined to protect their fruit-trees | 
- from nipping froſts, and Wilton carpets are ſub- 
ſtituted in their place. The antiquated furniture 
is expoſed to public fale, and you enjoy a large 
ſhare of the commiſſions to replace them with 
modern elegance. Thus, "notwithſtanding the 
number of artiſts are daily upon the increaſe, and 
are to be met with in all our principal towns, 
yet the taſte for ſuperior elegance increaſes in 
ſuch a proportion, that you are, and will con- 
tinue to be conſiderable gainers upon the whole, 
as long as you can ſupport your reputation 
as ſuperior artiſts, 


The ſituation of Neuweid is well choſen for 
the plan of the Regent. The general invitation 
that was given to ſtrangers in the year 1762, by 
a public advertiſement, does not exaggerate, 
when it aſſerts, that the air is ſalubrious, and 
the country fertile as well as beautiful to, the 
eye; that it abounds with fleſh, fiſh, poultry, 
game, vegetables, and fruits of various kinds; 
that its hills furniſh wines, particularly the 
| Blecker, in great abundance; that its proximity 
to the river, and its vicinity to the cities of Bonn, 
Coblentz, Mentz, and Franckfort, affords a 
ready exportation for the manufactures of the 
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place, and as ready a ſupply for foreign 1 
It further aſſures thoſe who are diſpoſed to. build, 
that a piece of ground, competent to their plan, 
ſhall be given gratis; that the taxes are ex- 
tremely moderate, and immutably fixed, accord- 
ing to the value of their habitations; and that 
every ſtranger who ſhall build a hauſe of fone, 
may claim exemption from this tax for the ſpace 
of fifteen years, and ten years for a houſe of 
timber; and that they ſhall be at perfect liberty to 
quit the place, without being ſubjected to * 
fine or impoſition whatever“. 

To judge from external appearance, and alſo 
from the repreſentation of thoſe who have en- 


* If the reader wiſhes for a more ample account of this 
city, or of the principality of Weid, he may conſult Le 
Voyage ſur le Rhin, mentioncd in a former letter. The author 
of that work informs us, that he took refuge here from the 
miniſterial deſpotiſm of France: he mentions the protection 
he has received, with the warmeſt gratitude, and gives a cir- 
cumſtantial and intereſting defcription of a place where he 
enjoys ſuch perfect ſecurity. The writer of theſe letters 
cannot forbear expreſſing his ſorrow at the information he has 
lately received, that the Prince of Neuweid, induced by the 
love of that liberty he wiſhes to die as well as to enjoy, and 
ſeduced by too favourable ideas of the wiſdom and bene- 
volence of modern French politics, has been diſcovered in 
carrying on a ſecret correſpondence with the National Con- 
vention, which has expoſed him to the reſentment of the 
Germanic Powers. 2 ; 
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Joyed the beſt opportunity of knowing, the inha- 
bitants of Neuweid may be ſaid to form one 
numerous and contented family. Induſtry, good 
order, morality and religion, are reſpected; and 
vice never makes an accidental appearance with- 
out exciting indignation, and feeling a bluſh. 


The city is ſufficiently large for all the purpoſes 


of briſk trade; but not ſo populous as to conceal 
or encourage immoralities. The enjoyments of 
the inhabitants are not of the moſt gay and lively 
kind; they chiefly conſiſt in health, peace, and 
competence. This place affords no room for 
the reſtleſſneſs of ambition, no place for ſpecious 
eloquence, no opportunity for the exertion of 
thoſe talents which have perſonal diſtinctions, or 


the luſt of power for their object. It affords 


little encouragement for the diſplay of fruitleſs 
imagination, nor would it reward with its appro- 
bation, that claſs of ideas which ſhine like a 
meteor for the moment, without diffuſing per- 
manent light, or producing ſubſtantial good. But 
every hint that can be ſhapen into form for the 
comfort or e'egancies of life; every idea that is 
the prototype of a ſomething to be realized, is 
foſtered and protected with care and with 

ſucceſs. | | 
If we contemplate this community at Neu- 
weld, in a political point of view, it a fords an 
example 
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example and a leſſon, for both Princes and people. 
It demonſtrates that under a wiſe and good go- 
vernment, the real influence and ſubſtantial hap- 
pineſs of the ſuperior, are rendered permanent, 
or rather progreſſive, by the progreſſive proſperity 
of the ſubject. It proves, that ſubjects will be 
moſt diſpoſed to obedience, where they are firmly 
convinced that their principal is actuated by 
an unremitted attention to their welfare. It 
proves, that reſpectful obedience to wiſe and 
equal laws, is the ſource of tranquil enjoyment, 
and the cement of ſociety ; and it manifeſts, that 
ſubjects, at large, are infinitely more ſatisfied, 
and enjoy a greater portion of happineſs, where 
they exerciſe a due confidence in their ſuperiors, 
whoſe political knowledge muſt exceed their 


own, than if every man was to become his own 
legiſlator, or to be engaged in the purſuit of that 


ſpecies of liberty, which is moſtly accompanied 
with the latent deſire of becoming his neighbour's 
ſovereign ; that is more eager to poſſeſs power 
than to poſſeſs competent knowledge, wiſdom, 
and benevolence, to give it a proper direction. 
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LETTER LF. 


+ +3 
+ Þ.. 


r 


Neon, Andernach Bonn 


£ ; 
IN my laſt letter, 1 gave you a ane, 
account of the preſent ſtate of Neutweid, accords 
ing to information received upon the ſpot, ot in . 
the courſe of our journey. Since gur ret, 
ſeveral diſcoveries have been made in the viciuſ g 5 
of this place, of no ſmall importance to lovers BF 
antiquity. As every ſingularity that relates M 
place we have viſited with pleaſure, and M 
which we have contracted an eſteem, na . 
excites our curioſity, I have made ſome enquiry, 5 
concerning theſe diſcoveries, and I-ſhall Wen 
my journal for a few minutes, in order to com- 5 
municate the reſult for nos or 13 
that of your friends. | | 8 
In the ſummer of the year ninety- one, as ky 
labourers were digging in a field adjacent whe" 
village of Niederbieber, which 1 is Vite abbut 
three. 
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three miles from Neuweid, they diſcovered 
ſeveral remains of antiquity, which induced the 
hereditary Princeſs of Neuweid to make further 
reſearches at her own expence, and it has been 
' with the moſt fortunate iſſue. Excluſive of 
many filver and copper coins, various utenſils, 
and ſmall figures in bronze, they found the 
remains of a regular Roman building. As they 
were clearing this building from the rubbiſh that 
adhered iu it, tney diſcovered a ſmall ſtatue in 
one of the walls. This, excluſive of the pedeſtal, 
is about a foot in height, of gilt bronze; and 
unimpaired. The ſtatue repreſents a genius, 
that holds a cornucopia in his left hand, and in 
his right a cenſer: on his head is placed a 
turret; he reſts upon one foot, the other is 


ſomewhat bent. Near to the ſtatue were found 


five quadrangular plates, of the ſame metal, 
which manifeſtly belonged to the pedeſtal. Two 
of theſe were without inſcriptions, and conſe- 
_ quently may be ſuppoſed to have been deſtined 
for the back part, and upper ſurface of the 


pedeſtal. On the other three were the As 
inſcriptions ;— — 


I. SALUSTIUS. 
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SATULLUS 
SATARRA 
Maczints. 
LABTus 
AyoLLINARI1S 
SECUNDANUS 
Uxsvs, 
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II. 


PaTERNUS 
Prypens 
MaRklAxus 
Dacovassus 
CEREALIS 
ATURO ' 
Victor, 


III. 


In H. D. D. Batorr 

Er VEXI LARI col. 

LEGIO VICTORIEN 

SIUM SIGNIFER 

oRUM GENIUNM D. 
VIII. KAL. OcrokR. 

PRESENTE ET ALBINO 


cos - 


H. XIII. D. S. R. 


Lieutenant Engineer Hofmann, who inſtructs 
the hereditary Prince of Neuweid in the different 
branches of philoſophy, has communicated theſe 
diſcoveries to the Hofrath Heyne of Gottingen, 
a gentleman deeply verſed in the ſcience of anti- 
quities. Mr. Hofmann conjectures from the 
letters, Ir. H. D. D. in honorem domus divini, 
that the ſtatue was placed in a temple contiguous 


: Vol.. II, 
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to the building, and that the names inſcribed 
upon No. 1 and 2. are thoſe of the Baioli and 
Vexillari, who had erected the ſtatue. But his 
learned friend objects, that domus divina does not 
always indicate a temple: it is applied to every 
ſtately building, and is frequently ſynonimous 
with domus auguſta. _ | | 
Animated by theſe diſcoveries, they purſued 
their enquiries with double diligence, and with 
the moſt deſtrable ſucceſs. Beſides ſmaller ar- 
ticles with which the Princeſs is daily enriching 
her cabinet, after the labour of ſeveral months, 
they have indiſputably traced the ruins of a 
Roman city ;—fragments of city walls ;—public 
and private baths ;—the veſtiges of an aqueduct, 
313 feet in length, communicating with ſeveral 
ſmaller pipes. Six Calidaria, or bathing-rooms, 
are already cleared, and their particular con- 
ſtruction inveſtigated, . One of theſe baths reſts 
upon more than an hundred regular columns of 
brick : on moſt of theſe columns are ornamental 
carvings, ſome of a round, others of-an oblong 
form : ſome have the figure of a roſe, with the 
following inſcription :—Lxc. VIII. Ave. LEG. 
XXI. Les. XXII. Con. IV. Vindel. Several 
other images have alſo been found, beſides that 
of the Genius abovementioned—as a Jupiter ful- 
minans, Victoria Gradiens, Diana Venatrix, a. 
Mercury, 


—_— 
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Mercury, &c. all in bronze; and another Genius 
of free-ſjone, ſimilar to the preceding. This 1s 
imperfect; but the lower part of a cofnucopia 
is obſervable in the left hand, and the inſerip- 
tions, as far as they can be traced, are the ſame 
as the former. The coins that have been found, 
extend from the time of Tiberius to Gallinus, 
| comprehending a ſpace of about two ages and 
an half, | | 
From theſe documents, Mr, Heyne naturally 
_ concludes, that this was one of the Roman 
cities, which hiſtorians have aſſerted to have 
been built beyond the Rhine, and as illuſtrative 
of ſeveral paſſages in their writingsz parti- 
cular of Vobiſcus and Eutropius. The former 
ſays*, that the Romans placed urbes- validas, 
mobiles, divites & potentes trans Rhenum z and, 
in his life of Probus, he informs us, that he 
urbes Romanas, & caſtra, in ſolo barbarico 
poſuit; atque illic milites collocavit. Eutropius} 
alſo, ſpeaking of Ulpius Trajanus Crinitus, 
obſerves, that urbes trans Rhenum in Germania 
reparavit. Mr. Hoffman ſuppoſes, that this 
was firſt a place of encampment, which was 
ſucceeded by a city z upon the walls of which, 
the towers may, in ſome places, be traced. 


| .* Vobiſc. in Prob. c. 13. + Eutrop. lib. viii. c. 2. 
B b 2 | ; Mr, 
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Mr. Heyne conjectures, that this was one of 
the Roman cities that was taken and deſtroyed 
by the victorious. Germans, and that the eyent 


'  -took place towards the end of the third century, 


J am informed that Lieutenant Hoffman is en- 
gaged in preparing a circumſtantial account of 
theſe diſcoveries for the preſs, which is to be 
illuſtrated with plates. 
Now to my Journal. We returned to our boat 
about eleven o'clock, and purſued our courſe 
towards Andernach, paſſing by more villages 
than I have time or inclination to particularize, 
and ſome country ſeats: the one has the ſingular 
name of Teufelshauſe, the Devil's houſe, fo 
called, from a ſuppoſition of the ignorant and 
credulous, that it is haunted : it was formerly a 
hunting ſeat of the Prince's anceſtors. As we 
_ approached to Andernach, a ſegment of the am- 
phitheatre, already mentioned, preſented itſelf 
to view in full majeſty. The mountains col- 
lected themſelves together on each ſide of the 
narrow paſſage we were about to enter, in order 
to compel the waters to form a deeper ehannel; 
they aimed at a regular arrangement, and in 
great meaſure ſucceeded; but the more remote 
claimed a haughty pre- eminence over thoſe in 
the front: theſe, however, ſmiled in their hu- 
* mility z 
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mility ; for thoſe on our right hand were mantled 
with vines; thoſe on our left with the umbra- 
geous foreſt, : and they left the proud ſummits of 
their neighbours, to expoſe both their poverty 
and their pride, | | | 


At the commencement of my journey, you 


were made acquainted with the Rhine in its re- 


tirement and diſgrace : during the courſe of my 
journey, I have attempted to pay due honours 
to his majeſtic ſerenity and dignified benevolence. 
I ought not to cloſe without giving you ſome 
ſpecimens of his terrors, I have long been 
watching for an opportunity, but he never gave 
me provocafion ; for, excepting his little pets 


and reſtleſs foamings, when teazed and oppoſed 


by impertinent rocks and ſhoals, he has always 
ſhewn himſelf in a chearful or in a placid humour. 
We had hitherto contemplated him, patiently 


bearing heavy burdens upon his furface, diffuſing 
fertility over adjacent meadows ; beautifying 


landſcapes with his diverſified and meandering 
forms; but he had never ſwoln into tremendous 
fury, nor ſpread deſolation around him. How- 


ever, that he is well capable of this, the follow- 


ing facts will abundantly teſtify :— 
In ſevere and froſty winters, the Rhine is 


frozen over to an amazing thickneſs ; more 


Bb 3 than 
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than once have I ſkated upon its ſurface, and 


through the chaſms formed by the exploſion of 
_ confined air, have I ſeen the rapid current 


flowing under my feet. When a general thaw 


commences, the effects are ſometimes dreadful ! . 


ſnow diſſolving on the numberleſs mountains of 
the ſouth ; the waters of the Rhine itſelf, and of 
all the inferior rivers in the more ſouthern regions, 
being let looſe at a much earlier period than in 
the more northern countries, torrents of water roll 

over the ſurfaces that remain unthawed, are con» 


gealed, and thus increaſe the volume of frozen 


water, The large maſſes of ice alſo, which are 
looſened in the warmer climates; and deſcend 
with the current, meet with various obſtructions, 
particularly at the angles of the river, and accu- 


mulate until they form a moſt tremendous body; | 


they frequently break thraugh the moſt maſly 
dykes, and inundate the adjacent lands; they 


| ſometimes riſe as high as mountains, and deſtroy 


the houſes and buildings that are within the 

reach of their fury. Þ 
The moſt ſtriking inſtances of this nature that 
have happened ſince my reſidence in Holland, 
were in the winter months of the years 1783 and 
1784. By a partial thaw, which took place in 
December 1783, a dyke between Rhenen and 
Nimeguen was broken through, and the whole 
8 | of 


\ 
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of the Beteuve ſoon became a lake, with the tops 


of trees, and roofs of houſes, juſt appearing 
above its ſurface. Fortunately, the inhabitants 
were apprized of their danger in time to ſave 
themſelves, and to drive off moſt of their cattle, 


What injuries they ſuffered, were greatly alle- 


viated by the liberal contributions of the opulent 


province of Holland. But the grand thaw com- 


mencing towards the latter end of February, in 
1784, was much more deſtructive in its conſe- 
quences, In many parts contiguous to the 
Rhine, dwelling-houſes and public edifices, were 
injured or deſtroyed. Much damage was done 
to the city of Emmerick, in the vicinity. of 
Cleves; but Cologne and Mulheim, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river, ſuffered the more violent 
attacks of this irreſiſtible enemy. At Cologne, 
a great part of the city walls on the ſide of the 
Rhine, were battered down; all the cranes upon 
the quay were demoliſhed ; ſeveral of the Co- 


logne veſſels, deſcribed in a former letter, were 


ſunk, and a number of houſes adjacent to the 
Rhine- port, were firſt ſapped at their foundations 
by the ſwell of the waters, and then overturned 
by columns of ice. At Mulheim, the effects 
were yet more dreadful: one hundred and ſixty- 
two houſes were thrown down, and buried under 
theſe mountains of frozen water, and nearly an 
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Lutheran church, which was a new, and not an 
inelegant building, was moſtly deſtroyed : its 
turrets, however, eſcaped, which the pious gra- 
ritude of the inhabitants moſt laudably conſi- 
dered as a ſingular providence ; for ſeveral hun- 
dred perſons had taken refuge in theſe turrets, 
againſt their gigantic foe. About fifty lives 
| were loſt, either by the inundation, or by falling 
edifices, Such ſcenes prepare the mind to be- 
lieve the narratives of incidents, which it would 
otherwiſe be difficult to explain. I was affured 
by a friend, who refides at Amarougen, ad- 
jacent to Zuyleſtein, that he ſaw, in this remark- 
able winter, a coach with horſes, floating down 
8 the river on an ifland of ice; and, that another 
perſon ſaw an infant lying in a cradle, borne 
among ſeveral articles of furniture, winding- 
ſtairs, and other wrecks of houſes, with the 
utmoſt rapidity down the ſtream. It was alſo 
afſerted, that a gentleman attempting to paſs 
the river upon a piece of floating ice, with his 
wife and mother under his protection, it began 
to ſink under their weight, and that he was 
obliged to ſacrifice” his aged parent, that they 
might not all periſh together, 
I mentioned theſe inſtances of the impetuoſity 
of the Rhine, and of the diſmay and miſeries he 
| ſometimes 


| equal number were eſſentially damaged, The 
| 
| 
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Gini occaſions, as we were advancing to- 
wards Andernach, while the river was in a moſt 
placid ſtate, and appeared deſtitute of every 
motion, excepting what was given it by the 
| oars of our bargemen, The profeſſor's lady 
could ſcarcely credit my narrative. She did 
not think it poſſible that any thing, not human, 
could be juſtly accuſed of ſuch a contrariety in 
character and conduct. But the fair inhabitant 
of Mentz, and her huſband, ſupported my credit, 
by reciting ſeveral inſtances of a ſimilar nature 
that had happened at different periods, in the 
vicinity of Mentz, I attempted to efface every 

unfavourable impreſſion, by aſſuring the lady 
that theſe exceſſes were ſeldom ſo tremendous ; 
but that they were always beneficial, and that 


the Rhine, like the N le, fertilized every land it 
jnundated. 


Our company now began to think that it was 
time to take ſome refreſhment. We had break - 
faſted early and haſtily, and the ramble of two 
hours had aſſiſted digeſtion even more than we 
could have wiſned; we had, however, again 
provided a competency of ham, chickens, wine, 


&c. &c. and we thought ourſelves as much 


entitled, after the exertions of the morning, to 
Frgale ourſclyes with a | dent dinnetoir, as any 


prince | 


I 


| 
| 
; 


order that univerſally prevailed in the ſociety ; 
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prince or potentate upon the face of the earth. 
The boatman's wife ſpread our table for us, and 
acted the part of Hebe,— — | ; 
Nor was will wanting to the ſweet repaſt; 

if you will allow me to repeat a phraſe the ſecond 
time, which my original has repeated at every 
meal, both of gods and men. 

Previous to our repaſt, the Doctor's lady 
hummed a few chearful tunes; they were infi- 
nitely more grateful in our ears than thoſe ſelect 
bands of muſic which attend the banquets of the 
great, an the tables d' bite: of moſt publicans 
on the Continent ; and which, like Canary birds, 
raiſe their notes in exact proportion as the com- 
pany raiſe their voices, until it becomes a direct 
conteſt which ſhall predominate. At table, we 
diſcourſed on what we had ſeen, with various 
comments. The Hernhutters ſeemed to have 
principally attracted the notice of our fair com- 
panions. The young doctreſs did not approve 
of the diſtinction of dreſs enjoined upon the mar- 


ried and unmarried females among them; and 
ſhe thought it a great ſeverity to have their 


choice of a companion for life, under the imme- 
diate direction of thoſe who were under no obli- 
gation to live with him. The profeſſor's lady 
was particularly pleaſed with the neatneſs and 


and 
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and the profeſſor made ſome pertinent remarks 


upon that paſſion for being commemorated, 


which manifeſted itſelf even among theſe unam- 


bitious people, by the initials of the names that 
were carved on the unadorned grave-ſtones | in 
their burying- ground. 

But who to dull forgetfulneſs a prey; 


This pleaſing, anxious being, &er reſigns z © 
Leaves the warm precincts of the chearful day; 


Nor caſts one longing, lingering look behind? 
After the repaſt, we amuſed ourſelves with 


examining the purchaſes we had made. Our 


fair muſician hummed-over, with great eagerneſs, 
ſome new airs ſhe had bought. Your humble 
ſervant had, in two minutes, all the world before 
him, which he took out of a box, and ſpread 


upon the table, To' ſpeak more intelligibly, I 


had purchaſed as a preſent to a young friend, 
maps of the four quarters of the world, divided 
into a number of ſections, that every part may 
be arranged and diſturbed at pleaſure, But, 
alas! my dear Sir, what diſaſters await thoſe 
who boaſt of extenſive territories ! While I was 
amuſing myſelf with theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, in a 
much more innocent manner than might be ex- 
pected from the generality of mankind, if they 


had the world at command, a ſudden ſhock of. 


the boar againſt a float of timber, made a ter- 
rible 
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rible earthquake in our little cabin, and ſhook 
the whole creation. Whimſical changes imme- 
diately took place. Great-Britain and Ireland 
got acrots. the Rhine—Sicily was buried under 


the continent of Africa—the leg of a chicken 


perched upon the prayer-book of our muſical 
devotee—and a morſel of ham ſprung back again 
into Weſtphalia ;—the great South-ſea would 
have been drowned by the overſetting of a glaſs 
of Bleker, if a ſlice of bread had not fortunately 
formed a dyke againſt the inundation, In a 
word, Europe, Aſia, and Africa, were thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion, and ſeveral of the 
American provinces fell into my left boot. 
This accident, however, has jogged my me- 
mory, and reminded me of my promile to give 
you ſame account of one of theſe floats, which I 
ſhall perform in my next letter. At preſent, 1 
ſhall only add, by the time our confternation 
was appeaſed, we found ourſelves — the 


gates of ee 
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LETTER LIL 


From Andernach to Bonn. 


VARIOUS, and even oppoſite, are the me- 


thods of acquiring renown. Neuweid values 


itſelf upon its being the moſt modern city upon 
the Rhine, and Andernach, becauſe it is one of 
the moſt ancient, The mouldering ruins of their 
churches and monaſteries, are exhibited by the 
inhabitants with a ſatisfaction equal to that of an 


antiquarian, who points at the ruſt upon a coin 


as an inconteſtible mark of its great antiquity. 
Andernach was a flouriſhing city in the year 
1120; but when, and by whom it was built, I 


am not able to inform you: it was formerly a 


city of the Empire; it now belongs to the 
Elector of Cologne. Although it is moſt advan» 


tageouſly ſituated for commerce, yet ancient pre- 


judices and attachment to ancient cuſtoms, keep 
the inhabitants indolent and poor. It ſeems that 
the tomb of the Emperor Valentine, whole re- 
mains were depoſited in one of their parochial 
churches, 
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_ churches, and of a child that called Barbaroſſa 


bis father, inſpire them with more pride than 
the moſt magnificent buildings could produce, 


which commerce might erect. 


Julius Cæſar paſſed over the Rhine at this 
Pao when he conducted his victorious arme 


| 1 1 againſt, the Suabians, and it was here that Druſus 


erected one of thoſe fifty caſtles which were 
placed on the borders of che Rhine, in the days 
-of Avguſtus. 
Ie is a pity that the inhabitants are deſtitute of 
"the ſpirit of commerce. Such riches, of nature 
either ſurround or float to them! wines, grain, 
mineral waters, timber, mill-ſtones, and tuf, are 


: 6 ; obviouſly diſpoſed to give them the preference, 
Ft and merely wle to be tranſported by them to 


IH . Andernach i is the place where ſmaller floats of 


Ander, conveyed from the foreſts adjacent to 


1 the Rhine, the Neckar, the Main, Moſelle, &c. 


„ 


Pied, to be formed into greater floats: 


| me of theſe are immenſely large. I am aſſured 


rhat they are not leſs than from ſeven to eight 


ber draw 


about four feet df water. V e e ſo for- 
nate is; meet wid any of theſe on our 
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| journey : it muſt have been a very amuſing 


ſpectacle. The larger maſſes of timber convey 


the idea of a floating village. From ſixty to 
eighty wooden tenements are built upon them 
for the accommodation of about five hundred 
perſons, who are either employed to navigate 
this ſtupendous mals, or to adminiſter to the 
neceſſities of the immediate navigators. The 
ſuperintendant, and inferior officers, have very 
convenient apartments, and ſome approach to 
elegance. Slaughter-houſes, ſtalls for cattle, 
magazines for proviſions, make alſo a conſpi- 
cuous figure among the more humble buildings. 


Where the current is rapid, and in a favourable. 


direction, they commit themſelves entirely to it, 
At other times, ſeveral hundred men are'engaged 
in rowing. Each of the larger floats is alſo fur- 


niſhed with about thirty anchors of various ſizes, 


by which they direct the courſe of the timber, 
and prevent it from ſtriking againſt the ſhore, 
particularly at the acuter turns and windings of 
the river : about twelve or fourteen boats, laden 
with theſe anchors and the requiſite cordage, are 
attached to this maſs, to be in readineſs as 
occaſion may require. Many of theſe floats are 
deſtined for Holland : ten or twelve of them 


annually arrive at the city of Dort; ſometimes 


they 'are many weeks, and even months, upon 
3 "whey 
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their paſſage, and, when the water is very low, 
they are obliged to wait for rains to ſwell the 
river, as ſailors wait for favourable winds : but 
they generally arrive at Dort in the months of 
July and Auguſt. Here the wholeſale timber- 
merchants break them up, and diſpoſe of them 
to inferior traders. As the men are nouriſhed at 
the expence of their chief, their wages are but 
| ſmall, and when they are diſmiſſed, each receives 
a ducat to bear his expences home. The hire of 
different pitots, German and Dutch, that are 
' acquainted with the channel of the river, amounts 
to about two thouſand guilders. It is ſaid, that 
theſe floats furniſh too favourable an opportunity 
for a contraband trade in Selzer water and. 
Rheniſh wines, to be neglected. Cavities are 
formed in different parts of the maſs, that elude 
the keeneſt inſpection of all the eee 


officers, on N paſſage. 


A article, which might be a ſource of 
conſiderable wealth to the inhabitants of Ander- 
nach, is the tuf-ſtone (lapis tophaceus). This 
is diffuſed in immenſe quantities over the whole 
of theſe regions, from the MWeiſſentburm to Bonn, 
and the country beyond it, and alſo to a conſi- 
derable diſtance north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt of the 
Rhine. 


The 
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The tuf-ſtone is uſed for various purpoſes, 


'The harder ſort are ſhaped into mill-ſtones; thoſe ; 


which are leſs compact, are uſed for buildings. 
The tuf- ſtone ground into a fine powder, and 
mixed with a due proportion of lime, forms a 
hard and durable cement, which is not only 
employed in Germany by way of mortar, but for 


the floors of their houſes. Numberleſs veſſels 


laden with theſe ſtones, are annually tranſported 


to Holland to repair their dykes, Baron de 


Hupſh has written a very philoſophical treatiſe 
upon the tuf-ſtone that is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Andernach. He conſiders it as a 
volcanic production, a ſpecies of pumice-ſtone 
or imperfect lava: he deſcribes the different ſorts 
of it, and aſſiſts the natural philoſopher to ar- 


range it ſyſtematically in his cabinet. The 
Baron maintains, that many of the /arcophagi of 


the Romans were formed of this {tone. 

The tuf-ſtone, ſlate, and the baſalr, ſeem 
principally to compoſe the immenſe maſs of 
mountains that extend from Andernach to Bonn. 
The baſalt, you know, 1s a hard, ponderous, 
duſky ſtone, a ſpecies of touch tone, of a regular 
form and ſmooth ſurface : it has the moſt arti- 
ficial appearance of any mineral production; it 


ſeems to have been hewn out by nature's hands, 
Vor. II. i Ge with 
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with an unuſual attention to order: the form of 
the baſalt is different; ſome are priſmatic, others 

polygon, conſiſting of five, fix, ſometimes ſeven. 
ar eight ſurfaces; generally, one ſurface of the 
baſalt is convex, or concave, to correſpond with 
the convexity or concavity of the adjacent ſtones, 
The Giant's Cauſeway, in Ireland, is an aggre- 
gation of baſalt, - Mineralogiſts are not agreed 
concerning the manner in which this production 
of nature is formed: ſome imagine it to be 4 
calm depoſition, and regular cryſtalization of 
earthy matter, from its menſtruum ; others con- 
fider it as volcanic, as a kind of granite that 
cQols after it has been in fuſion, and cryſtalizes 
in ſuch regular maſſes, Nat to obſerve, that it 
is difficult to explain why this regularity ſhould 
take place in the refrigeration of one ſpecies of 
earth that has been in a ſtate of fuſion more than 
of any other; or why ſo much regularity ſhould 
take place at one period, and ſuch total con- 
fuſion at another, a late yery curious diſcovery 
ſeems deciſive in favour. of the, former opinion, 
Meſſrs. Von Humbold and Von Geuns, in a 
mineralogical tour they made along the Rhine, in 
the year 1789, have found a baſalt in the fiſſures 
of the hills between Unkel and Andernach, in 
which ſome water was encloſed. This diſ- 
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ebvery ſeems to be totally ſubverſive of the idea 
of yolcanic heat“. | 


I have ready enabled you to form ſome 
general idea of the fiſſure between the hills from 
Bonn to Andernach, when we were advancing 

upwards ; and fince, I have attempted to make 
you acquainted with ſome of the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes that preſented themſelves in our courſe 
down the river, from Mentz to Coblentz, the 
minutiæ of local deſcription would become both 
tedious and ſuperfluous, Beauties ſimilar to 
thoſe deſcribed, preſent themſelves at every in- 
ſtant, and yet a gay party of pleaſure will con- 
ſider them as inferior. In the paſſage from 
Andernach to Bonn, ſombre dignity is moſt pre- 
valent, the ſublime of melancholy hue. The 
hills are not ſo fertile, but they are more pictu- 
reſque. The immenſe piles of ſtone, and parti- 
ceularly where the baſalt compoſes the rock, gives 
to many places the appearance of maſſy walls, or 
large edifices in ruins, placed on the ſummit, or 
on the ſides of the mountains; while, in other 


* Mr. Humbold has given an account of this Journey, in 
a publication, entitled, Mznerologi/che Beobachtungen ueber 
einige Baſalte, Tc. i. e. Minerological Obſervations con- 
cerning ſome Baſalt, found on the borders of the Rhine. 
Brunſw. 1790, 
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places, caſtles mouldering into ruins, are ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the projections of a. 
i barren rock. ; Where the hills are cloathed with 
vineyards, the idea that the vines are of an 
inferior quality, impairs their beauty in che eyes 


: of one teturning from the Rhingan. The towns 


and villages alſo have ſcarcely any thing to boaſt 
of, excepting their romantic ſituations; they 
ſeem to be oppreſſed, or forſaken through po- 
verty. In ſome particular parts, however, na- 
ture looks gay, and exerts her utmoſt to recom- 
92 pence the toils of the peaſant; and thoſe places 
' where. there is a commerce in ſlate, or tuf, 
appear neat, ſprightly, and happy. I might, 
therefore, from theſe many conſiderations, excuſe 
myſelf from giving you any further detail, and 
ſpring forwards to Bonn with one ſtroke of my 
pen; but I cannot in conſcience paſs by thoſe 
friends that have afforded me ſo much pleaſure, 
with total neglect: I muſt point out a few of 
© them, by way of ſpecimen of the many others 
that would not diſgrace the pencil of an artiſt, 


and 1 ſhall leave you to contemplate the reſt at 


your leiſure, by tracing them _ the map of 
our route. 


The firſt objects I ſhall notice, which, indeed, 


ate as deſerving of notice as any in this paſſage, 


are the caſtle and ne of Hamerſtein, on the 
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right ſide of the river, about two miles diſtant 
from Andernach, The caſtle is placed upon 
the ſummit of a rotund and voluminous moun- 
tain that boldly projects towards the ſtream, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to Rhynfels : it has, however, 
a more placid and rural appearance, and from 
the choice it has made, it ſeems more diſpoſed 
to protect than aſſail. The remains of this caſtle 
are not ſufficient to give us proper ideas of its 
former grandeur or ftrength. The village, 
which preſents us with manifeſt indications of 
poverty, is the ſurvivor of a fortified city : the 
village and caſtle were once in the poſſeſſion of 
Count Otbo, the Cruel; they were taken from 
him by the Emperor Henry the Second, in the 
year 1020: the city walls were razed to the 
ground, but ſo much of the caſtle remained as 
to afford a ſhelter for the perſecuted Henry the 
Fourth, in the year 1105, where he took mag 
from his oppreſſors. 

Oppoſite to Hamerſtein, is the caſtle of Rei- 
nock, with its village: theſe, with the territories 
| annexed, became, in the year 1654, the pro- 
perty of the Zinzendorf family, a deſcendant of 
which has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by becoming 
the patron of the Hernhutters. Brey/ig and 
Honningen, yielding a Bleker which rivals the 
products of more ſouthern vineyards, are not to 
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be paſſed by in total ſilence. Argenfels, with its 
village, lituatcd upon the gentle declivity of a 


moutain, and commanding an extenſive pro- 
: ſpec, were once celebrated for their beauty, and 


in the days of Count Leyer, Elector of Treves 


| eto which electorate the diſtrict is ſubje&, the 


ſpot was adorned with gardens, caſcades, and 
pleaſant groves ;/ but time and misfortunes, thoſe 
terrible enemies to beauty, have deſtroyed all 
their charms. 

About half paſt three in the afternoon, our 


dioat ſtopt at Linz, on the eaſtern borders of the 


Rhine. Lint? is a ſmall city, in the juriſdiction 
of the Elector of Cologne; and, being the firſt 
town in the diſtrict, claims, as uſual, the right 


of collage. We went on ſhore, ordered a dinner 


at the beſt inn we could find, and reconnoitred 
che town, while it was preparing. This city is 


very ancient, and very poor, and it by no means 


correſponds with the flattering appearance it 


makes from the water. In ſhort, it has nothing 


pleaſing but its ſituation: this is by the ſide of a 


. lofty mountain, tuftec with trees. Here river 
and hills obviouſly ſeek an expanſion : the one 


forinis itſelf into a kind of lake, and the others 
Preſent their inclined ſurfaces to cultivation. We 


are told by antiquarians, that Lintz was formerly 
a village, but Ae 6 i was changed i into a city, 


. 4 


and 
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and ſurrounded with walls by Archbiſtiop Henry 
Virnenbiurg, in the year 1330 ; and, that Arch- 
biſhop Engelberg, in the year 1565, built a caſtle, 
both to ſecure his right of tollage, and to curb 
the turbulent ſpirit of the inhabitants of Ander- 
nach, who, in times of civil commotions, were | - 
at perpetual variance with thoſe of Lintz. Theſe | 
commotions continued for a ſeries of years, and | 
inſpired ſuch mutual hatred, that neither youth | 
nor beauty could ſubdue it. Intermarriages 
were unknown among the different parties for | 
ages, and it is but lately that the torch of Hymen | 2 
ſucceeds to the fire-brands of Bellona. = 
At a ſmall diſtance from Lintz, the mountain 
of Erpel rears its head in a more perpendicular 
attitude than any of its neighbours. This is a 
mountain of baſalt,” and its fantaſtic attempts to 
imitate pillars and organ-pipes, and the walls of | 
ruined caſtles, afforded us much amuſement as | 
we paſſed by it. This mountain, notwith- 
ſtanding a moſt unpromiſing appearance, is fa- 
vourable to the growth of the vine: it refuſes | 
Foil, but it imparts a friendly heat. The vines 
are planted in baſkets filled with earth, and are 
placed in the fiſſures of the hill that enjoy a 
ſouthern aſpe& : here they receive the genial 
warmth, and flouriſh in great perfection. Ny 
Paſſing 
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* Paſſing by Rheinmagen, ſeveral ſmall villages, 
and ſome decayed monaſteries, let me conduct 
you to Unkel, where you may ſtop a moment to 


% contemplate t the rock Unkelſtein, that riſes ma- 


e from the bed of the river. 


= At a ſmall diſtance from U nkelſtein, a moſt 


beautiful landſcape preſented itſelf to our view. 
= The? Rhine was again ſpread into a lake, Several 


— Yiltage on the right and left, with their little 
farms and their vineyards, their orchards "and 


their foreſts, appeared more than uſually con- 


tented and happy. The ſtream divides into 


1 ” 


three branches, encircling two fertile iſlands con- 
tiguous to each other. The proſpect is termi- 
nated by the majeſtic mountains of Sebenbergen, 


that imperioully « command the Rhine to bend his 


wy P 


; Although theſe — 5 bills unite to form a 
whole, yet each of them has its characteriſtic and 


| a diſtinct appellation: Drakenfels,  Walkenbourg, | 


'* Rolandſekke, Löwenberg, Nonnenſtromberg, Hoke 
.Ochlbey, and Hemmerick, alternately demand our 
Attention and reſpect. The one, Drakenfels, 


riſes perpendicularly from the ſide of the river, 
Fi decked with the mantle of majeſty on the one 


\ 


fide, while the other defies the inclemencies of 


winter. Some are more remote, as if they ſought 
 retitement, notwithſtanding their greatneſs : ſome 
n that 
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that are detruncated, leave a0 imagination to 
deviſe what they were in their priſtine ſtate. They 


were all places of defence! in ruder times, and the 
hiſtory of their conflicts was, for a ſeries of ages, 


connected with that of the German Empire. 
Several, by their monaſteries, profeſſed a re- 
verence for religion; but it was ata period, when 
the mild dictates of Chriſtianity, unable to ſub- 
due the ferocity of barbarous times, were accom- 
modated to the manners, and were made to con- | 
Tecrate every motive of ambition, and every act 
of violence. : 

Notwithſtanding the tremendous appearance 
of theſe mountains, the ſcene was rendered placid 
by the mildneſs of the evening, and the calm- 
neſs of the river. Its ſurface was ſmooth as the 
mirror of Venus ! The adhacent-ſhores, with all 
their diverſity of objects the floating veſſels ; 
—the azure ſky, with a few fleecy clouds of 
fantaſtic form, were - faithfully reflected in the 
full poſſeſſion of their reſpective ſhapes and 
colours. Here the gentle nymphs of Diana 
might have bathed, bluſhing with modeſty, and 
exulting at the perfection of their make! Nor 
would Narciſſus have diſcoyered the ſmalleſt 
wrinkle upon his brow, ta check his fatal 


paſſion! We all aſſembled before the door of 


our 
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our cabin, to contemplate theſe ſerene beauties 
of nature; and our fair ſongſtreſs, with her con- 
ſort, favoured us with the laſt duetto of plaintive 
melody, ſo conſonant with our ſituation and our 


feelings ! BY | 
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In conſequence of ſome obſcurities in the MSS. and the Author's 
diſtance from the preſs, the following inaccuracies have taken 
Place, which will require the correction of the reader. 


Page 3, line 14, dele general 
16, 1. 1, Be he is read that he is 
20, I. 14, f. or r. nor OS: 
49, I. 11, f. Shoaboraſluſt r. Shonborr's luſt. 
59, 1. 16, f. ſuppoſed r. diſpoſed 
laſt I. f. eaſtern r. weſtern 
66, 1. 3, r. though our Cicerone would not, an 
immediately, &c. | 
88, J. 7, f. adopted r. adapted 
90, I. 3, f. agriculturer r. huſbandman 
108, 1. the laſt, for live r. terminate 
120, I. 25, f. to r. in themſelves 
142, |. 7, f. Jeiz r. Seiz 
I. 25, f. more r. many 


144, I. 1, f. 1425 r. 1485 BY 
145, |. 14, f. argument r. agreement 
149, |. 25, f. painter r. printer 
15, I. 3, f. to r. who 
161, 1. 1, f. after r. afterwards 
165, I. 24, r. Pieterſon 

174, I. 27, f. deceſſit r. decepit 

175, I. 6, f. ſtand r. ſtart 
202, I. 2, f. junior r. ſenior 
254, 1. 15. f. dinner r. Römer 
268, I. 13, f. releaſing r. relieving 
287, I. 7, from bottom f. Rhingan r. Rhingan, 
and in every other place where this word occurs 
290, 1. 4, from bottom r. 
„ Jupcs sd:uJ)o Jairor tion 
295, J. 9, f. Volla Troiſſe r. Villa Trieſe 
297, I. 1, f. reſide r. recede 
299, 1. 14, f. ſtrange r. ſtrong 
302, 1. 9, f. mans r. maus | 
328, 1. 8, from bottom f. Stahl r. Stuhl 
336, J. 11, f. wicked r. Wickert 
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